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PREFACE. 



Since the introduction of Competitive Examinations^ 
and the adoption of Free Trade on the Continent, the 
teaching of French, in England, has been making 
rapid strides in the right direction. The old classic 
system, by translation from the French, no longer 
prevails to the same extent, and translating from 
English into French now begins to take the lead, 
and will sooner or later predominate. Everybody 
learning French would like to speak and write it. 
This desideratum has been so strongly felt in the 
great public schools of England, that not only one 
but two, and sometimes three, French masters are 
to be found at most of these Institutions. 

Materials for translating English into French have 
been published, but no book which could initiate the 
student into the Construction of French, as compared 
with English, has as yet appeared. Our grammars, 
excellent though they may be, fall short of what is 
now required ; because the transition from mere gram- 
matical exercises to regular composition is not gradual 
enough, and Syntax treats only of Concord, and not 
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of Construction. Now, Syntax is one thing and Con- 
struction another. The one simply teaches the con- 
cordance of words in their various accidents ; whereas, 
Construction shows how to build, shape and cement 
those words together in the rendering of our thoughts. 
The present book, therefore, is not intended to super- 
sede any Grammar> but to occupy the intermediate 
ground between Grammar and Composition, treating 
especially of Construction. To proceed from the 
known to the unknown — ^to teach progressively, — ^to 
show how to express the reciprocal peculiarities of 
both languages, and to elucidate the comparative 
structure by contrasting the Genius and Idioms of the 
two, — ^has been the constant aim of the Author ; his 
deep conviction being that such a process is the surest 
and most effectual way of making a student master of 
the tongue he desires to learn. If a Frenchman want 
to learn English, let him turn French into English ; 
if an Englishman want to learn French, let him turn 
English into French. • 

The greatest difficulty an English student has to 
overcome is the ever-recurring structure of his own 
language, against which he requires to be constantly 
on his guard, in order to comply with the idiom of the 
language in which he wishes to convey his thoughts. 
If he has not been taught this idiom, how can he 
possibly be expected to render the following sen- 
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tences and the like ? — She received company once a 
week. She beoeived a blow on her temple. . I went to 
see yowr sister this morning, ct/nd she seceited me very 
eooUy. As soon as she reoeived the letter, she opened 
it. She said that from the informai/um she beoeiyed, 
she did such a thing, — ^Examples in which we see the 
word BEGEiYED Capable of being translated by recevait, 
regut, a regu, ewt regu, avait regu, according to the 
usage of the Tenses in the French Language. 

If he has to express his English Participial Con- 
struction, which may correspond to any Tense of our 
Verb, or be rendered by Nouns or Infinitives, is he, 
with Grammarians of considerable ability, to appeal 
to the opinion of Cobbett, who tells him ** The Present 
Participle is of much more frequent use in EngUsh 
than in French. Nothing can more characterize the 
two languages. Not the least resemblance is there 
between them in this respect,** — as if Cobbett, who 
shirked the point at issue, could possibly be an autho- 
rity as to the proper rendering of the English Parti- 
cipial Construction into French ! 

Difficulties exist in every language, but they must 
be faced, and faced boldly. And the public must no 
longer beUeve that languages can be learned by the 
magic inspiration of " Methods,** " Systems,** " French 
without a Master,*' and other benign productions of 
the kind, which, from their own monotony, dull the 
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tmderstancRng and contract the mind, instead of ex^ 
panding it. These performances can at most,-— and 
this by force of repetition, — Shammer into a leamer'gr 
head a certain smattering of words so as to make him 
ask a few questions, but will never enable him to carry 
on a conversation, because they have left him in utter 
darkness of what the French Construction is as com- 
pared with the English. But what else can be expected 
from books, which drone into a student's ear sentences 
like the following : — Have you the horse which I have ? 
No: I have not the horse which you have, but I have the 
horse which your sister has. And yet this is the kind 
of logic which is heard daily repeated in many of our 
schools, — ^the kind of French too frequently taught in 
these countries* 

To make the French Construction plainer to the 
understanding of the young, material changes and 
improvements have been made in this Second Edition. 
The book no longer treats of the whole language 
under one head— namely, " The French Verbal Con- 
struction" — ^but Subdivisions of the component parts 
of the French language have been expounded sepa- 
rately, — each with the peculiarities of its idiomatic 
structure. Besides these, the rules^ of Construction 
have been pointed out in parentheses throughout the 
French Prose Composition, to which explanatory 
notes have been appended, so that the student has 
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merely to refer to them, and they will giv6 him the 
cine how to render his English Composition into 
good and idiomatic French. 

The illustrations of the rules of the book now 
offered to th^ public have been taken £rom our best 
classics ; and throughout the exercises, the Examples, 
though of a familiar, yet not of a trite parlance, are 
the purest forms of the conversational language. The 
colloquial idiom has been preferred to the rhetorical 
and studied language of composition, the former being 
of far greater importance to foreigners for the com- 
mon purposes of life. 

The Author hopes that this work may prove useful. 
During its laborious compilation, he has had no 
other object in view than to give a higher standing 
to the teaching of the French language. Ability may 
have failed him, and his expectations may not, per* 
haps, be fully realized ; still the book, if not the best 
that could be written, claims to be the only one that 
has yet appeared on the Comparative Construction of 
English and French. He has opened a new way, — 
a broader way ; — ^let men of greater power smooth and 
level it, for it is the only one which will effectually 
lead the student to a knowledge of French. 

3, Glabence Flace^ 
Oct,, 1866. 
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THE 

FRENCH CONSTRUCTION. 



INFINITIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



1. — ^An Infinitive may be either the Nominative or 
the Predicate* of a Proposition. 

AUer du connu a Vinconnu est U meiUeur mode d^in- 
strTiction. To proceed from the known to the unknown 
is the best mode of instru'ction. 

2. — The Present Participle, used in English as No- 
minative, Predicate, or Objective either of a Verb or of 
a Preposition — en being excepted — is translated by 
the Infimtive in French. 

Teaching is a thing which few persons know how 
to do. Enaeigner est woe chose que peu de personnes 
sachentfaire. 

What is waking and sleeping, but living and dying ? 
Qu^est'Ce que veUler et dormir, si ce n'est vivre et mourir? 

* The person about whom or the thing about which something Is said or asserted 
is the NominatiYe, and what is said or asserted of the Nominative is called the 
Predicate. " Oraas is green," " All flesh is grots,'' i,e., withering, fading, passing 
away like grass. 
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In giving and taking, there may be mistaking. A 
-donner et a prendre, on pent ais^ment se m&prendre, 

Ebmaek. — ^The Preposition After always requires the Compound 
Infinitive either of avoir* or itre, according to the nature of the 
Verb. 

After turning and winding about for a long time, he found his 
way again. Apris avoir longiemps toumoyiy U retrouva son cTiemin. 

The duenna and my mistress retraced their steps, after having 
secured this lodging. La diudgne et ma mattresse, apris s^itre a^ssvr^es 
du logis, revinrent swr lev/rs pas, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Sittin^'down-tO'^^ner,^ eating, drinking, and behaving like 
other-people,* appeared to him disagreeable ceremonies. It- 
is-not-safe* walking in frosty-weather.* Calumniating a man 
in-that-way-is* murdering him. It is being very cowardly 
to^ insult him in his misfortune (pl.)» My wife observed' 
that rising too early would hurt her daughters' eyes.* 

Why do you keep*® them vrriting ? He kept" us hnocJcing 
at the door. Do you call that backvng^^ your friends ? 

There is a time for weeping, a time for laugliimg, a time 
for talking, a time for holding-one'' s-^tongue}^ What do you 
purpose " doing to-morrow ? We renounce " going there 
for-the " present, since they have declined-Aflwwjy-anything- 
to-do- with-it." 

All his exertions" turn-upon-wa^*?iy" money. I am sorry 
for^ having kept" you waiting. That child is sick from 
having eaten-too-much.® He-made-himself-sick-with" eating. 
There-is-no-such-thing-as-^e^i/jy-him-within-doors." 

After describing several circles in the air, the bird 
pounced" upon his prey. After getting^ rich, will she be- 
come proud ? After having taken-a-walk,^ he went® to bed. 

1. Se mettre ^ table. — 2. Tout le monde. — 3. Un ceremonial. — 
4. n ne fait pas bon. — 5. Temps de glace. — 6. De la sorte, c'est. 
— 7. Que de. — 8. Me fit observer. — 9. La vue. — 10. Faire. — 11. 
Laisser. — 12. Soutenir. — 13. Se taire. — 14. Se proposer de. — 15. 
Eenoncer h.. — 16. k. — 17. Eefus^ de s*en m^ler. — 18. Efforts. — 19. 
Tendre I. gagner.— 20. De.-— 21. Fait.— 22. Pour.— 23. Trop mang^. 
— 24. n s*est rendu malade h. force de. — 25. Dn'y a pasmoyendele 

* See Rule 6. 
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retenir k la maison. — 26. Fondit.— 27. Etre devenue. — 28. Se pro- 
mener. — ^29. Est all6. 

3. — The latter of two Verbs is generally* put in 
the Infinitive, if both Verbs have the same Nomina- 
tive. 

Je croyais vom trouver chez vovs^ I thought I should 
have found you at home. 

II dit avoir senti mordiller deux ou trois fois^ He 
says he has had two or three bites. 

A't'U V air de vouhir f aire beau temps ? Does it look 
as if it were going to be fine ? 

TITEN INTO rSENCH. 

I wish* / had his signature to-a-cheque-for^ five hundred 
pounds. I promised t (to) your sister I would-go^ but I did 
not think I should he obliged to start so soon. 

He will-put-you-off * a long time before he pays you. He 
says he heard everything J * He expects he shall be back-in ^ 
time. 

Will she go to Lyons before she repairs to Paris ? She 
believes she cannot do-better.^ 

One should think before one acts. Unless-07ie-Aa«* a great 
deal of money, one cannot live-at-such-a-rate.® 

Does the weather look-as-if-i^-w?^e-yom^-to-rain ? ** The 
weather looks as if it were govng to-be-fine — ^to-be-cold." 
We-see" the hghtning before we hea/r the-peal-of-thunder." 
We think we cam/not pay them so soon. 

You and this young man believe" you know everything. 

They must consider " before they ^i2?e-you-an-answer." 

* I said generally, because there are oases where the repetition of the two Nomina- 
tives is a more forcible construction. 

Jepromett queje ne vom abandonnerai jamait. I promise I will never forsake you. 

■f Look to Kules S6 and 87 for the appropriate Preposition required before sn 
Infinitive. 

t The ^onoun totU often renders the construction more elegant, when placed 
before the Infinitive or the Past Participle on which it depends. 

n fiefaut pa» Umt voir, tout sentiry toui entendre, 

J*ai tout vu,j*ai »u toutf etfai tout oubliS. 
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1. Voudrais. — 2. Pour un bon de. — 3. D'y aller. — 4. Vouff 
trainera. — 5. Tout. — 6. De retour h, — 7. Mieux faire. — 8. k moins. 
d*avoir. — 9J(M.ener un tel train. — 10. Avoir Tair de vouloir se mettre 
h la pluie.-^l. Au beau — au froid. — 12. On voit. — 13. Le coup de 
tonnerre. — 14. Vous croyez. — 15. E^fl^chir. — 16. Vous rendre r^- 
ponse. 

4. — The latter of two Verbs can also, in French, be 
put in the Infinitive, if the Objective to which it 
relates can be turned into a Nominative. 

Permettez-moi de rrCahsenter une demi-heure, i.e., 
Permettez que je m^ahsente, dkc. Allow me to absent 
myself for half an hour. 

Je vous ai difendu de faire telle chosen i.e., J^ai 
defendu que vovsfissiez, dc. I forbade you to do such 
a thing. 

TTTEN nrro pbench. 

My father forbade me to-keep-company-with* that bad 
boy. r exhort i/ou to-summon-Tip-your' courage. I ordered * 
(to) my servant to go to your house. Sir, allow us to go 
out. My mother requests you to forgive (to) my brother. 
I wrote to my friend to-entrust-me-with* his affairs. He 
bade * Jiim go for^ a physician. 

1. Pr^uenter. — 2, Sujet.— 3. h, reprendre. — 4. Commander. — 6. 
De me confier. — 6. Ordonner. — 7. Chercher. 

5. — The Infinitive may refer to a Present, a Fast^ 
or a Future Time. 

Je Ventends, je Vai entendu, je Ventendrai chanter. I 
hear, I heard, I shall hear him sing. 

TUBN nrro fbench. 

I think I-shall-gain} my lawsuit. I thought I should 
gam my lawsuit. I had thought I should have gained mj 
lawsuit. I think I can pay. I thought I could ]pAj, I 
had thought I could have paid. I should have thought 
I could have paid. 
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He expects * he will know his lesson better to-morrow. I 
-did not think I-was^ to set out so soon. I hope I shall be 
able to take them. I thought I heard the voice of an angel. 

1. Ctagner. — 2. Esp^rer. — 3. Devoir. 

6. — The Compound Tenses of the Infinitive, like 
the compound tenses of personal moods, are formed 
by means of avoir or Hre. All transitive, most of the 
intransitive, and some of the impersonal verbs require 
avoir: all passive and reflective verbs, some sixty* 
intransitive verbs, and most of the impersonal verbs 
require etre. 

Oh ! que je vovdrais ne pas avoir pris les cerises. Oh ! 
I wish I had not taken the cherries. 

Ce tableau veut etre vu dans son jov/r. That picture 
requires to be seen in its proper light. 

Que vous etes bon de vous etre souvenu de nous/ How 
good you are to have remembered us ! 

TUEN INTO PEENCH. 

I acknowledge ^ I told a falsehood. He maintains ^ he 
9pohe^ the truth. He is flushed-f(7*Y^-rwnw*wy.* 

I dislike being followed » I pity herybr* 5emy obliged to 
go out in-such-weather.* Y-^^-I-may-have' been deceived 
on your account. 

I am sorry I-was-not^ at home when she called. After 
having washed his face and hands with-tepid-water,* and 
havvn^^ wiped them, he dressed himself and went out. "D.y 
not come before you have applied" to him. 

He will excuse you for not coming. He- wished" he had 
staid^* at home. 

The wheels of this carriage wBJit^^ greasing. f Do you 
think this pair of boots is worth" (Suoj.) mending ? It is 

* Some of these intransitive verbs may take avoir^ if they express an action instead 
of a state. See Rules 39 and 40. 

\ In this paragrai>h, the Present Participle must be translated by the Passive 
Intinitive. 
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worth seeing. I-narrowly-escaped" drowning. The novel is- 
hardly- worth" reading. I have a watch which wants clean- 
ing.'' 

\. Avouer. — 2. Soutenir. — 3. Dire, — 4. Tout rouge d'avoir couru. 
—5. De. — 6. Par un temps pareil. — 7. Je desire avoir. — 8. De ne 
pas m*^tre trouv^. — 9. kTeautiMe. — 10. Se les toe. — 11. S'adreeser. 
-—12. II aurait voulu. — 13. Eester. — 14 Avoir besoin de. — 15. Valoip 
la peine de. — 16. J*ai failll. — 17. Ne vaut pas la peine de. — 18, 
Nettoyer. 

7. — The Verb which follows a Verb of Motion is put 
in the Infinitive Mood in French, and the Conjunction 
And is not expressed. 

He came and complained to me of your ways of 
doing, II s'est venu plaindre a moi de vos proc^des. 

It would be a great accommodation to me, if you 
could go and fetch it. Cela m^arrangerait bien, si v(m8 
pouviez alter le chercher, 

TUEN INTO PEENCH. 

They* came and awoke me at ^\e o'clock. He went and 
dared* him even in his own house. He came am>d disclosed- 
them' all he knew of the plot. 

Go am>d get me* one. Go and »«^-after* the lady's health. 
I have a room at-your-service* ; please' to walk up am>d see it. 
Run am,d tell him to-wait-for* me. Go and tell (to) the ser- 
vant to-let-nobody-in." If you wiU not believe me, go and 
see it." 

Who will come and walk^' with me ? You ought to go 
am^d ^ay-him-a" visit. Pull the bell that-they*' may come 
(Subj.) and open the door to us. The old rogue prdposed 
that they should go (Subj.) and rob some travellers who 
were going from Rochester to London. 

1. On. — 2. Braver. — 3. Leur r^v^ler. — 4. M^en. — 5. Vous informer 
de. — 6. h vous offrir. — 7. Veuillez. — 8. Attendre. — 9. De ne laisser 
entrer personne. — 10. Y. — 11. Se promener. — 12. Lui faire. — 13, 
Qii'on. 
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8. — If harmony allows the construction, the genius 
of the French language admits of two, three, or some- 
times four Infinitives, one after another. 

Qu'ai'je affaire dialler me tuer a travaiUer pour des 
gens dont je ne me scmcie point ? Why should I work 
myseK to death for persons about whom I am not at 
all concerned ? 

Nous devons nous appliquer a faire cesser nos d^sirs 
plutot qu'd les satisfaire. We must take care that our 
desires should cease, rather than that they should be 
satisfied. 

II faut faire examiner voire malle avant de pouvoir la 
faire transporter a VhoteL You must get your trunk 
examined before it can be removed to the hotel. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

She thinks she can go and take ^ a walk. He did not like 
to see the boy* rurming. I should like to see the-ship-^A;- 
mg.^ The child would like the ass to-hray.* 

I think I can go for * him. I am afraid / shall he obliged 
to summon^ him. He thought that-he-would-go-to* the old 
women whose words-had-first-put-into-his-mind-the-desire ^ 
of becoming a king. 

Must-I * go and tell him to come and put up the curtains ? 
I- wish * to speak to him and " entreat him to come a^d see 
me. I- wanted" to get up to make them believe-l-wsLS-de- 
sirous " of accompanying them. 

1. Paire. — 2. Coulee le navire. — 3. Entendre braire. — 4. Cher- 
clier. — 5, Faire assigner. — 6. Devoir aUer consulter. — 7. Predic- 
tions lui avaient sugger^ la pensee. — 8. Me faut-il. — 9. Je d6sire. 
— 10. Pour. — 11. Je voulus. — 12. Croire que j'avais envie. 

9. — After such Verbs as denote the perceptions or 
feelings of the senses, i.e., after Voir^ Apercevoir, En- 

♦ The Objective Noun, in French, must not be placed between the two Verbs, but 
after the infinitive. 
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te^dre, Sentir, Ouir, etc, the Present and Past Parti- 
ciples of the English are translated by an Infinitive 
or by a Past Participle. By an Infinitive,* when they 
describe an action ; by a Past Participle, when they 
express a state. 

I heard them coining, bawling, laughing and sing- 
ing. Je leg ai entendvs venir, crier, rire et chanter. 

I saw delineated on the wall the shadows of people 
who were going and coming. Je voyais se dessiner sur 
la muraiUe Vombre des gens qui aUaient et qui venaient. 

I saw her lying motionless among the rocks. Je la 
vis itendue sans mouvement au mUieu des rochers. 

She was leaning with her elbow on the window sill. 
EUe etait accoud^e au r chord de lafenetre. 

I felt myself hit at the shoulder. Je me suis senti 
frapp^ a V&pavle, 

10. — The Past Participle, used after Se/air^, is also 
translated by an Infinitive. 

Dumb as she is, she knows how to make herself 
understood. Toute muette qu'eUe est, eUe sait se faire 
comprendre. 

TUBN into FRENCH. 

Do yon see the swallows sktmrnvng^over ' the surface of the 

lake, the rays of the sun dispersing the mist, the sea breaking 

on the beach,* the sheep greasing in the meadows ? Towards 

the middle of autumn, the-swallows-are-seen ' assembling, 

flwtfering, and holding a sort of council. 

The poor peasant, leaning on his spade, may for-a-while- 
dream* he-is-the-lord* of his village. She was sitting with- 

* This InAnitir^ constmcUon cftn alen b« resolvvd by a Present Participle or a 
ReUtiTe clause. 
I satr \ou gathering coffe* beann on the wharf. Jt roM ai vu nwuuMnf, ou qni 
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her^ head leaning on her hands. Turenne was-found" sleeping 
on a gun-carriage* in the middle of winter. 

Have you seen the horses sold? I thought I-heard-it** 
said you were" to go to her house. I must pay my taxes," 
if I do not want to see my furniture" seized. The mule, 
when" defending himself, ^Z^ himself stabbed,^ 

She was far from being displeased-at" seeing the affairs 
embroiled. When Malcolm and Donaldbane saw their father 
slain in this strange manner within Macbeth's castle. By 
the arrows" of Jehu I saw the father pierced, and you saw 
the sons «?««» by their mother. 

Can" you speak French ? Just enough to make myself 
understood. She makes herself understood and listened to. 



1, Baser. — 2, Flage. — 3. On voit les hirondelles. — 4. S'agiter. — 
5. Se croire tin moment. — 6. Seigneur. — 7. La. — 8. On trouva. — 
9. Un afP&t de canon. — 10. Avoir entendu. — 11. Devoir. — 12. Im- 
p6ts. — 13. Meubles. — 14. En. — 15. Percer de coups. — 16. Fdch^ 
de. — 17. Traits. — 18. Savoir. 



U. — ^After Comment, que, ou, pourqiun, a quoi bon, in 
interrogative or exclamatory sentences, the Infinitive 
has often the Verb it depends upon left out. 

Un liSvre en son gite songeait, {car que faire en un 
gite, a moins qv£ Von ne songe ?) A hare in her form 
was musing (for what else but muse could she do 
there ?) 

A quoi bon se mettre en colere? discutons de sang- 
froid. What signifies getting into a passion ? let us 
reason coolly. 

The English language sometimes, but seldom, ad- 
mits of the same construction. 

Why rip up old sores? Pour quoi reveiller d^an- 
ciennes douleurs? i.e., Why " must we,'* " should we,'' 
or ** ought we,'* rip up old sores ? 
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TUEN INTO PEENCH. 

What shall I* contrive*? What shall I do to-raise* 
money ? How shall-we-get-clear' of him ? 

How can one pass over- such- abuse ?* Why do you abuse * 
me ? Why do you allow yourself to-be-brow-beaten ? * 
Why (?o yot^-constrain-yourself ? ' Why do you discounten- 
ance-the measure ? Why do you kick-up-such-a-row ?-• 

What-t«-the-use-of *® telling stories ? What is the use to- 
give-yourself-up-to" melancholy? 

1. Inventer. — 2. Pour trouver de. — 3. Nous d^barrasser.-'-4. De 
pareilles impertinences, — 5. Dire des sottises. — 6. Se laisser m&ter 
de la sorte. — 7. Se gener. — 8. S'opposer it cette. — 9. Faire tant de 
tapage. — 10. d. quoi bon. — 11. S'abandonner k la. 

12. — Sometimes by Enallage, a figure of grammar 
which consists in using one tense or mood instead of 
another, the Infinitive, preceded by D^, has the verb 
it depends upon left out ; in which case, the Infinitive 
may be resolved by a tense of the Indicative corres- 
ponding to that of the preceding verb. 

Am%% dit le renard ; et flatteurs t d*applavdir, i.e., et 
les flatteurs s'empresserent d'applaudir. So spoke the 
fox, and his flatterers approved him. 

TUEN INTO ENGLISH. 

Le bruit cesse, on se retire : rats en campagne aussit6t; et 
le citadin de dire: achevons tout notre r6t. Les-demiers- 
traits-de-rombre* empechent qu*il ne voie le filet :' ily tombe, 
en danger de mourir ; et mon chat de-crier,* et mon rat 
d^accourir, 

II s'en alia passer sur le bord d'un etang. Grenouilles de 
sauter dans les ondes; Grenouilles de rentrer dans leurs 
grottes* profondes. Le fanfaron aussit6t d^esquiver.^ Ser- 
viteur, dit-il, et de courir." 

* The words in italics are not to be translate! in this exercise. 
+ As this form of the Infinitive is a little antiquated, I shall merely give a French 
exercise. 
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• 1. The remaining twilight. — 2. Snare. — 3. Mewed. — 4. Holes. — 
5. Shuffled off.— 6. Off he cut. 

13 —To express wonder, indignation, or any vivid 
feeling, the Infinitive is often used in exclamatory or 
interrogative propositions, the leading verb being left 
out. 

If the Infinitive is preceded by a pronoun, I, thou, 
HE, and THEY are to be translated by moi, toi, lui, eux, 
elles. 

Moi, souffrir un pareil affront ! Non, jamais. I put 
up with such an affront ! No, never. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

He love my mistress ! I have not written to you ! What, 
eat another's grass ! what a dreadful crime ! 

We commit a mean-action !' What ! you let* yourself be 
beaten that-way!* They (masc,) yield the place to you! 
They {fem^ worh ! they are too fine ladies for that. She 
use such language ! 

1. D'autnii. — 2. Bassesse. — 3. Laisser. — 4. De la sorte. 

14. — The Passive Infinitive of the English is gene- 
rally rendered in French by the active voice, often pre- 
ceded by a 

A lot of silks to be sold at reduced prices. Parties 
de soieries a vendre au rahais. 

It was not to be supposed that they would do such 
a thing. H n'^tait pas a supposer qu'ilsfissent une telle 
chose. 

If the Passive Infinitive be dependent on Verbs re- 
quiring no Preposition, of course a cannot be used. 

What is to be done to bring down his pride ? Com- 
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ment s'y prendre pour abaisser safiert^ ? i.e., Comment 
PEUT-oN, DOiT-oN, ou PAUT-iL s'y prendre pour, &e. 

TUBN INTO FEENCH. 

It is to be remarked that some* say, she is greatly* to he 
pitied, and some' say she is greatly to be blamed. That meat 
IS not fit^ to be eaten. The* advice is not to be despised. 
This is an event much to-be-dreaded.* There is money to- 
he-m^de.^ Such an opinion csumoi-be-advocated.* From all 
this mskj-be- elicited •the-followiiig-tru.tli.^ In what part'* of 
the book is" that engraving to be placed? That is not a 
question** to be asked. 

1. Las tins. — 2. Fort. — 3. Lea autres. — 4. Bonne. — 6. Cat. — 6. h 
redouts. — 7. h gagner. — 8. Ne saurait se soutanir. — ^9. On pent 
dMuire la v6rit6 que voici. — 10 Endroit. — 11. Devra-t-on. — 12. A 
faire. 

15. — The French Infinitive, still preceded by a, is 
used after the verb Eire, to translate the English 
Present Participle when the latter describes a thing 
a-doing or continuing. 

Votre sceur est-eUe a s^habiUer ou a se coiffer ? Non, 
monsieur, elle est a s^ajvster* pour alter au baL Is 
your sister dressing herself or doing her hair ? No, 
Sir, she is dressing to go to a ball. 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

She is always complaining.^ They are always quarrel- 
ling^ They are continually tea-sing-on^-Bnoih&r.* 

Mr. Yorick's curate was smokinghia^ pipe by-the' kitchen 
fire. We were two days pumping up the water. My shoes 
are being-mended.* Call us, even-if-we-are' taking tea. 

1. So plamdra. — 2. Se quoreUar.— 3. Sa taquiner. — 4. Sa. — 5. 
Aupr^ du. — 6. Baccommodor. — 7. Qiiand mSme nous serions. 

* To adorn, to fix, to settle one's self. 
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16, — Mu8t have, implying supposition, inference, and 
referring to the Past, is generally rendered by the 
Past Indefinite, and sometimes by the Past Definite 
or the Pluperfect of Devoir; and the English Past 
Participle is turned into an Infinitive in French. 

tTai du me tromper; U a du en Stre ainsi. I must 
have been mistaken ; it must have been so. 

Un tel langage a du blesser son amour-propre. Such 
language must have been grating to his feelings. 

Cela d/ut bien le dSsappointer ; car tL avait du recevoir 
les lettres. That must, have disappointed him a great 
deal, for he must have received the letters. 

TUBN unco FBENCH. 

She mtist have been very handsome. He Tn/ust have got 
out bv the window. He mt^t have escaped^ without your 
perceiving-it.' {8ubj,) The clerk must have forgotten to- 
book-you,* and yet* you have paid your seat. 

She must have been Yery ill, since her physicians gave her 
over.* You must\have been very much frightened. You 
mtcst have been delighted' to see her again. It * mtist have 
5ec»-of-great-service-to-you.^ Every plant mttst have grown 
in some place-or-other.* Something mttst-have* happened to 
him. 

I am certain that some-of-them*® nmst have been awake 
the night I coimted my money. 

1. S'^chapper. — 2, S*en aperceyoir, — 3. De vous inscripe. — 4. 
Car. — 5. Abandonner. — 6. Enchants. — *7, Vous 6tre d'tme grande 
utility. — 8. Endroitou autre. — ^9. Ila dii. — 10. Quelques una d'entre 
euz. 

17. — May and can have are translated by the Pre- 
sent, the Past Indefinite, or the Subjunctive of Pow- 
vovTf changing still the Past Participle into an Infini- 
tive in French. 

* It, meaning Uiat, moat be rendered by cela. 
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What can be expected from such a flighty youth ? 
A qtm peut'on s^ attend/re d'un tel &vaporS ? 

What greater piece of injustice can be imagined ? 
Qti£ peut'On imaginer de phis inique ? 

THEN IKTO EEENCH. 

It caimot he said that the boy is {Svhj!) spoiled, for his 
parcntfl overlook-nothing-in-him.* Good reasons may-he- 
oppoHed'^ to that hypothesis. It-may'^ be said that-that-was * 
tne iron age. 

I do-not-know* what cause* you may have given her to 
hate you. He Tway A«t;e cowe' during your absence. What 
cam, 1 have done with-my-cigar-box?* Where ca» he have 
imhihed-H\ich'B>n* opinion ? 

Who can have spread this false news ? Such-may-have- 
i/?<?7i- the- case." What can have made* you so sick? I 
cannot co/imt;^ how-such-imprudent- words can have (Subj.) 
escaped me. What can he said more-to-the-purpose ?" 

1. Ne lui passent rien. — '2. On peut objecter. — 3. On pent. — 4. 
Que c'6tait alors. — 6. Ignorer. — 6. Siyet. — 7. Se presenter. — 8. De 
mon porte-cigare. — 9. Puiser cette. — 10. n a pu en toe ainsi.— 
II. Qu'iin propoB si indiscret. — 12. De plus-k-propos. 

18. — Denoting duty or propriety, Ought to have and 
Should have, followed by a Past Participle, are ex- 
pressed by the Compound Conditional of Devoir, or 
the Pluperfect of the Subjunctive of the same Verb, 
if dependent on words or verbs requiring that mood, 
and the English Participle is turned into an Infinitive 
in French. 

You ought to have sent in your name by the servant. 
Vou8 auriez dH vousfaire annoncer par le domestique. 

Though I ought not to have said anything about it, 

* When To make Is followed by an AdjectiTe, it Is to be translated by Bendre, 
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yet I could not help speaking. Qiwique je n'eusse du 
en rien dire, cependant je rCaijpu rrC envpecher de parler. 

TURN INTO ERENCH. 

You ought to have kept-silent,^ If you had-the-least* wit, 
you should not have said that. This,-to-be-sure,-wa8 ' what 
he ought to have done, 

Light-a-j&re,* you should have lighted -one -long '2igo.' 
Whatever* your intentions may be, you should have acted 
differently, you should have-calledAimi'to- account^ sooner. 
I beg your pardon, I ought not to have ^ep^-you-waiting* so 
long. You ought to have ^**t?e;i-them-in- charge.® We** 
ov^ht to have been warned of what has happened. Should 
you not have sent-for^^ the physician ? 

1. Se taire. — 2. Aviez eu tant soitpeude. — 3. C*^tait sans doute. 
— 4j. Faites du feu. — 5. En faire il y a long temps. — 6. Quelles que. 
— 7. Lui en demander compte. — 8. Vous faire attendre. — ^9. Les 
faire arr^ter. — 10. On. — 11. Envoyer chercher. 

19. — Might or Could have, denoting physical or 
moral power or ability, is expressed by the Compound 
Conditional of Pouvoir, or by a Past Tense of the Sub- 
junctive, the Past Participle being still resolved by 
the Infinitive in French. 

Blunders were committed, but I scarcely see how 
they could have been avoided. On a commis des mala- 
dresses, maisje ne vois guere comment on aurait pu les 
&oiter. 

I cannot conceive how you could have thought so 
highly of so poor a performance. Je ne congois pas 
que vous ayez pu faire tant de cos de si pen de chose. 

Could I have believed that the emotion of pleasure 
could have found its way so soon into my heart ? 
AuraiS'je pu croire que V&motion du plaisir put trouver 
sitot acces dans mon cceur ? 
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She soon acquired an education of which a literary 
man might have been proud. EUe acquit bientdt une 
^dtication dont un homme de lettres eut pu s^honorer. 

TTJEN nrro feench. 

Had-he-addressed-me-in-becoming language/ I mi^ht have 
listened to him. That advocate (has) suppressed the circum- 
stances which miffht have been -hurtful* to his cause. 

Could you not have done it at-much-less-expense?* This 
cloth might have been better pressed-down.* You ought not 
to have left your little sister in the street ; the cart might 
have knocked'her-doton,* With a Httle foresight, the evil 
might-have-been^ avoided. You might-have-dispensed-with^ 
repeating that impertinent conversation to me. 

1. S'il se fdt servi k mon %ard d'lm langage convenable. — 2. 
Nuire. — 3. A moins de frai8.~-4. Fouler.— ^5. La renverser. — 6. 
On aurait pu. — 7. Bien pn vous dispenser de. 

20. — ^Expressive of Will or Choice, Would have, 
followed by a Past Participle, is resolved by the Com- 
pound Conditional, or a Compound Tense of the Sub- 
junctive of Vovloir, and the Past Participle is turned 
into an Infiiiitive in French. 

He would fain have married my sister, but she 
would not have him. H awrait bien vovhi &pou8er ma 
8oev/r, mats eUe rCen a pas voulu, 

I cannot conceive how he could * have fancied her. 
Je ne congois pas qu^il ait voulu Vepouser. 

Had I been he, I do not think I would have done it. 

8% favais iti que de lui, je ne crois pas que feusae 
vouhi lefaire. 

TTTBN INTO PEENCH. 

The wife would still have remonstrated,^ for, although she 
lived {Subj.) in a hovel,' she was-a-furious-stickler-for-the- 

* The English idiom here requires Could have rather than Would have. 
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credit' of her house. The Moor shook his* head ; he laid 
his hand upon his box, and would have said something more- 
eonceming-it.* 

She would have cmswered, but she got-confused.* She 
would have tom-out-his^ eyes. She-seemed-as-if * she would 
have killed him. He would fain* have persuaded^* me that 
he would have huilt^^ a house, but-he-wanted-the-means." 

1. Faire des remontrances. — 2. Baraque. — 3. Tenait fortement 
h la reputation.— 4. La. — 5. De plus k ce siget. — 6. S'embarrassa. 
— 7. Lui arracher les. — 8. On aiiralt dit que. — 9. fiien. — 10. Pau*e 
accroire. — 11. Faire b&tir. — 12. Mais les moyens lui manquaient. 



21. — Should, Might, Could, or Would have, denoting 
mere future contingency, i.e., something which may 
or may not happen, is translated by the Compound 
Conditional of the Past Participle which follows them. 

Her husband would have opened the door, but she 
prevented him, since the flames would have burst in 
upon them. Son mari aurait voulu ouvrir la porte, 
mais elle Ven empecha, parce que les flammes seraient 
arriveesjuaqu'd eux. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

But-for* that accident, we should have arrived two hours 
sooner. I should ha/ve played all night, if I had got* money. 
If I had had fair-play,* he would not have beaten me. Had 
I been in* your place, I would have stayed till- daylight.* 

I should have written before,' but I expected' a letter from 
you. The note would never ha/ve r««cAe(?-your-hands.* I 
should have listened to you, if you had talked to me. We 
might' have-done-Yery-weU-ynthout-him,* I might, perhaps, 
have granted-it-iO'jo\iT'entTeQ.tj,^^ but I reftise it to your 
threats. An ignoramus" would have been puzzled ;^^ he 
would have said : it is this, it is that. 

B 
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1. Sons. — 2. Eu. — 3. Beau jeu. — 1. A, — 5. Jusqu'au jour. — 6# 
Auparayant. — 7. S'attendre ^ recevoir. — 8. Parvenir. — ^9. Se passer 
fort bien de lui. — 10. Accorder h, vos pri^res. — 11. Ignorant. — 12. 
Embarrasser. 



22. — Have and Get, followed by an Objective, and 
subsequently by a Past Participle, are translated by 
Faire, and the Past Participle is changed into an In- 
finitive. 

If the bearer of a bill of exchange does not get it 
accepted in time, he has no further claim on the 
drawer. Si le portev/r d^une lettre de change rCen fait 
point f aire V acceptation a temps, it n^ a point de gara/ntie 
8ur le tireur. 

The Objective, in French, must not be placed be- 
tween the two Verbs. K it is a Pronoun, it must 
precede Faire (except in the Imperative affirmative) ; 
if a Substantive, it must follow the Verb in the Infini- 
tive. 

Have that goose's neck wrung off, have it wrung 
off. Faites tord/re le cou a cette oie, faites-le hii tordre. 

TTEN INTO EEEKCH. 

Save a pair-of- trousers* made for me. When can you 
get them (8ing.) done ? I cannot liave them (Sing,) done 
before next week. Did you get your account pow?/ I-had- 
to-go' twenty times before-I' could get mjse^paid. 

Have his creditors had him arrested? They have had his 
coach .seized? I asked him if-he-thought-I- should* get 
(Suhj.) them apprehended, What-colour* will you have your 
dress dyed ? Have you had it dyed a-deep-or-a-Hght-colour? * 

Will you see axid-have^ the dinner brought in ? How toiU 
you get your drawing-room Jltted'Up ?* Let'hirrL'get* his 
house painted as soon as he can {Fut,), You should have 
that bad tooth drawn,^^ She ought to have her tooth 
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9luffvd}^ Have-you-taken-care-fo" have the horses well 
9hod f Could you get me this five-franc piece changed, and 
this -hiR'discotmted'foT'JXie ? " 

1. Pantalon. — 2. II m*a fallu y aller. — 3. Avant de. — 4. S'il 
jugeait Jt-propos que je.— 5. Comment.**-6. D'une CotQeur £0119^ 
ou daire. — 7. A nous f aire.— 8. Arranger* — ^9. Qu'il fasse. — 10. 
Arracher. — ll. Plomber. — 12. Avez-vous eu soin de. — 13. Me faire 
escompter cette lettre de change. 

23. — If the Infinitive that is dependent on Faire 
has no direct Objective, Faire ought to be preceded 
by fe, la, les ; but, if it has one, by lui or leur. 

Cette pluie fera lever vos plantes, elle les fera lever* 
This rain will bring up your plants, it will bring them 
up. 

Je voudrais Men lui faire perdre sea mauvaises habi- 
tudes. I wish I could break him off his bad habits. 

VeuiUez leur faire tenir ou passer cette lettre. Have 
the kindness to forward them the letter. 

TURN INTO FBENCH. 

1 have a-great-mind* to get him punished. They made 
her renounce* her pretensions. He wishes to make them 
enjoy* their rights. How-shall- we-wa^e-^Aew* pass ? Could 
he not induce* her to come ? I-had-niuch-to-do-^o*^e^ them 
to consent. I shall make them rise at an early hour. 

Bad examples made^ him commit errors.* Make them 
speak* the truth. Could you not make her see her wrongs ? 
Make (to) you/r pwpiU read this book^ ftudce them read it. 

Make them feel that private" interest happens always to 
be the common interest. These imprudent measures" of the 
minister m^ade (to) the king lose the love of his subjects. 
Do-you-light-a" fire in this room to have it dried? Yes, 
have it nicely-aired." 

1. Grande envie.-^2. Benoncer k. — 3. Jomr de. — 4. Comment les 
faire.— 5. Faire. — 5. J'ai eu bien de la peine &. — 7. Ont fait. — 8. 
I^ntes. — 9. Dire. — 10. Des particuHers. — 11. D-marches. -^ 12. 
Faites-vous du. — 13. Bien aerer. 
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24. — Faire, in the sense of to order, to cause to be 
done, to bespeak, to oblige, to force, to put upon one, to 
have, may be joined to the Infinitive of any Verb, and 
is said of what is the near or distant cause of any- 
thing; of what gives place to, or occasions such a 
thing. 

Faites circuler la bouteille. Pass or send round the 
bottle. 

Le vent fait voler la povssiSre, U la fait voler. The 
wind blows the dust ; it blows it about. 

La pauvret^ fait faire bien des choses. Poverty drives 
one to strange extremities. 

TUEir INTO EEENCH. 

She ordered him to he put to death. Order the cab to-be- 
driven^ into the yard. Order the coachman to-pull-up.* 

He ccmsed him to-he-shot* He (has) caused his-fields-^o- 
he -enclosed.* He (has) caused all the trees of the road to-he- 
cut-dovm.* She caused him to do it. 

He called* me mJ Save her m. Save him out,^ Save 
them into^ the yard. Send-hvm-vp *" into your room. Show^^ 
the young lady down}^ Show-her-into" the dining-room. 

Bring^* out the horses. Have you much work for-them- 
tO'do f ** Tell (to) the cook to-send-up^* dinner. Bring the 
prisoner in. Bid" the witnesses in. Bid him come-up." 

1. Entrer. — 2. Anrdter. — 3. FusiUer. — 4. Enceindre sea champs de 
foss6s. — 5. Abattre.— 6. Faire. — 7. Entrer. — 8. Sortdr. — ^9. Des- 
cendre dans. — 10. Faites-le monter. — 11. Faire. — 12. Bescendre. 
— 13. Faites-la entrer. — 14. Faire. — 15. A leur faire faire. — 16. 
Faire monter. — 17. Faire. — 18. Monter. 

25. — To have just, or To be just, noting an action 
which has just taken place, is translated by Venir de 
or Ne faire que de, and the English Participle is turned 
into an Infinitive in French. 
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Do you tbipk she has gone into the other room ? 
I saw her go by just now. Croyez-vous qu'eUe soit 
aU^e dans I'autre change 1 Je viens (U ta voir passer. 

These flowers are every whit as fresh as if they had 
bsen just gathered. Cesfieurs sont taut aussi fraiches 
que si I'on nefaisait que de les amUir. 

Bbhase. — Ns/aire que de, Bhoald not be mistaken for Se /aire 
jue, whibhmeana "to do nothing but,'" ■ ■ '■' 

C'tsl t«M itne baae ; U Wa fait qtie valeter louU sa vie. He ia a, 
groveHiag bovI ; he has done noUung but cringe all his lite. 

II ne/ait que traaiMer iout le long du jour. He does nothing but 
bustle about the whole day in the house. 

TtTEH INTO y.EESCH. 

EeporfcB-Jace-_7w«(-Sew>-»pren(/-aboufc-jou.' Do you still' 
doabt what' we have Juit toli' yoa ? Go and-fetch'' my 
handkerchief which is in my room ;' I have just been loohhtg 
for it, hiit it is not there. What' hat jiut hoppled f 
What' have jOM just Sfieit and heard ? The hoaee has just 
faUed.' The c3inSi.e is Just gone-out' . He is just gone-out.' 
The first Dumber" Jtas Just been published." 

I am glad his maater hoe just (Subj.) punished him, and 
given him a long lesson to learn. I was snrpriaed yon had 
just (Subj.) feen him, because I knew he was kept-in." 

He (nefaire quede) Mj«s(C(Mnet«. lam just vp. Save 
you \>^A ju^t come here?" jes, the mail piist is but just 
arrived. The hoiir has just struck. 

.He does nothing hut (ne faire que) blunder." She does 
.no^ing.but chat. He does nothing iu^ fiddle." She does 
.W>^3ittg 5«i trifle." He does nothiwj hut ramble," 

.He did nothing hut toss-and-tumhle" all night. He does 
nothing but go in and out. She does nothing hut boast. 
Thou doest nothing but buzz-about.™ Tlioy do nclthiiig but 
whisper." Thej Md. nothing hut inake-game^of-him." 
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ce que. — 7. Faire faillite. — 8. S*6teindre. — 9. Sortir. — 10. Livrai- 
son. — 11. Paraiitre. — 12. Enretenue. — 13. Arriver. — 14. Desb^vues. 
— 16. BabiUer. — 16. Niaiser. — 17. V^tiUer. — 18. Bivagner. — 19. 
Setonrmenter. — ^20. Bourdonner qh, et Ih,. — ^21. Cbuchoter. — ^22. Le 
persifler. 

26. — To, before an Infinitive of Purpose, is trans- 
lated by Pour. 

He put on a wig and spectacles to make himself 
look older. II se mit wne perruque et des lunettes pour 
se vieUlir. 

BEMABKS. 

1st. — ^When there is a noun of place between AUer and the In- 
finitive, Pour is required before the latter, but it is omitted when 
the noun of place does not separate the two verbs. But Sortir, 
followed by Alter, always requires Powr before this Infinitive. 

Allez-vous d Belfast pour acheter de la toile, or aXlez^ous a>cheter de 
la toUe ^ Belfast ? Are you going to Belfast to buy linen ? 

Sortn/rez-vous pour alter voir s^il y a des nouvelles ? WiU you go 
out to see if there are news ? 

2nd. — " To," meaning "for to," and coming after assez, trop, 
sufire, &c., is rendered by pour before an Infinitive. 

Une numche hov/rdonne d ses oreUles, c*en est assez pour le rendre 
i/ncapahle de hon consent, A fly buzzes in his ears, it is enough to 
unsettle his judgment. 

TUKNT INTO FEENCH. 

She has advanced him money to set-wp^-with} Do you 
know a good place to simm in? Is the water deep enough 
to dive in? These poor people have not a bit of straw to 
sleep on, a bit of wood to warm themselves with. Have they 
anything to feed on?^ What is the-fittest* age to marry at? 

He did it to maJce me uneasy.* Do you open the window 
to let'OufihQ smoke? 

Sometimes he would go out to supper; on-such* occasions, 
I would-attend^ him with a lantern. He then took a basin* 

* The Prepositions in^ on, witft, at, Ac, affixed to the English verbs in the first 
paragraph of this exercise are not to be rendered. 
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under his arm, and sallied-forih* to-the-house-of-his-daily- 
customer,** the Alcaid. 

1. S*6tablir. — 2, Se nourrir. — 3. Le plus conyenable. — 4. De la 
peine — 5. Faire sortir. — 6. Dans oes.— 7. Accompagner. — 8. Plat 
k barbe. — 9. Sortir pour aller. — 10. Chez sa pratique. 

27. — To, before an Infinitive of Purpose, can also 
be rendered by the Eelative Qm, and a tense in the 
Indicative or the Subjunctive, as the case may be. 

Would any one fancy himself in Toledo ? not a guitar 
to enliven this dreary night ! not a breath of air to cool 
it ! Se croirait'On a ToUde ? pas une guitare pour 
^gayer cette triste nuit! pas une haleine d'air qui la 
rafraichisse ! 

THEN INTO EEENCH. 

Have I said anything to displease (Suhj ) you ? You will 
find people enough to serve you. Is there anything to oppose 
itself to-my-doing-it?* If you wish for spectacles to -suit ^ 
your sight, do not take that number.* 

She has nobody ^o-(i?o-anything-about-her.* I am looking 
for a clue* to guide me out-of * this labyrinth. If I could 
find a clue to guide me through-this-endless-maze.' We 
had not perceived anything up-to-that-time-^o-«^^rac^* our 
attention. Eastern princes* always have people to fan them 
when at-meals.*® 



1. 2 ce que je le fasse. — 2. Qui aillent k, — 3. Num6ro-Ut.- 
Qui prenne soin d'elle. — 5. Fil. — 6. Dans ce. — 7. Dans oet immense 
d^dale. — 8. Jusqu' alors qui dAt Sveiller. — ^9. De TAsie. — 10. lis 
dinent. 



28.— After a Personal or an Impersonal Construction 
with /or me to, for thee to, for him to, for her to, for us 
to, dkc, the English Infinitive is translated by the Sub- 
junctive. 
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My nurse whispered to my mother, loud enough for 
me to hear : Unlucky he was, is, and ever will be. 
Ma novrrice dit a VoreiUe de ma mere, assez haut povr 
que je Ventenduse : Malheureux iL a 4tSy est, et sera 
UmjottTs, 

I think it advisable for you to do so, as it is high 
time for you to act. Je trouve bon que vous le fassiez, 
ca/r U eat temps que vous agissiez. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Is-it-guitable* for "her to receive bis note,* read it, and 
answer it ? * It-is- not-proper* for her to do so. It-was-not- 
sufficient*,^ you to know tbe-substance-of-tbe-matter ;* it 
was still necessary for me ^o-wi/?>rwi-you-of-tbe-particulars. * 
It is timeybr her to read, translate, and ivrite her exercise. 

It was time for him to change bis-discourse-and* conduct. 
Wonld-it-not-be-better* for me to go and speak to-bim-about- 
it ?** It is useless for them to undertake the" business. Is 
it time,^ him to go out, to start, to go away f 

1. Gonvient-iL — 2. Billet. — 3. T. — 4. Una convient pas. — 6. II ne 
Bufflsait pas. — 6. L'essentiel de cette affaire. — 7. Yous instroire 
des details.— 8. De propos et de. — ^9. Ne vaudrait-U pas mieux. — 
10. Lui en. — 11. Cette. 

29. — ^English Infinitives, with an Objective before 
them, are translated by the Indicative or the Subjunc- 
tive, as the case may be. 

One would suppose you* to be mad. On diraitque 
vous Hesfou. 

Such conduct proves him to be no gentleman. Vn 
pareil procid^ prouve qu^ll n*a point de dSlicatesse. 

* This was a favourite oonstruotion in the old French language, as may be seen in 
M. Pierre Barr^re's admirable course of French literature— Iim EcrivaAna IVaftcaw, 
p. 127. . 

" Quant & moi, j'ai tovgours pens^ notre poesie fran9aise etbb capable de quelqne 
plus haut et merveilleux style que celui dont nous nous sommes si longtemps con- 
tenths."— JoocAim du BeUay. 
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There is another construction which consists in 
omitting the Verb to be in French. 

The more I read La Fontaine, the more I believe 
him to be inimitable. Plvs je lis La Fontaine, plusje 
U croia inimitable. 

TUEN INTO PEENCH WITH THE INDICATIVE. 

I know him to be needy/ I take' it to he the best way. ' 
We acknowledge it to he true. I-suspected* it to he hun. 
You did not know it to he me. I warrant* the watch to he 
good. I expect ^ou to have finished your task against-night. * 
Cromwell declared the triumph of his cause to he inevitable. 
They-esteem' that to he very honourable. 

I-am-not-wrong-in-surmising* ^ou to he a midshipman. 
Certain pagan philosophers believed* the world to he eternal. 
If you deem" the thing to 5^" expedient. 

1. Dans le besoin. — 2. CJroire. — 3. Voie — 4. Je me doutaifi que. 
— 5. Gkurantir. — 6. Avant qu'il soit nuit. — 7, lis oroient. — 8. Je ne 
me trompe pas en conjecturant que. — ^9. Ont cru. — 10. Croire. — 11. 
UtUe. 

TUEN INTO PEENCH WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Somebody knocks ; whom do you suppose it to he f I do 
not suppose it to he her. What-do-you-desire ^ me to do ? I 
require i/ou to-pay* attention to what you-are-told,* and 
order you to do it without further-delay.* Allow* 7ne to tell 
you what has-happened.^ 

Where do you want me to take* you first ?* I-desire-it- 
not-^o-5e-done.** At what o'clock do you wish me to eome to- 
morrow ? I require" yow to he at my house at seven o'clock. 
Do you like" the room to he ftimished or unfurnished ? " Mr. 
B., wishing me to see his lawyer before beginning the prose- 
cution, I shall call on him to-morrow. 

Mr. B., wishing me to see his lawyer, I have already had 
several interviews with him. 

Is-it-you-desired" her to-come-up f^ Would you have 
them to enter the drawing-room ? She would wish him to- 
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r/iiurti'iiiirly?* Wo hIiouIcL like very much the-ioeoAer-Uhbe' 
liiiu'' to-morrow. She allowed me to tell her the tmUi. Do 
not oxpfct" me /o-#*rfc-with" you : you are wrong. 



1. Qua yous platt-iL — 2. Demander. — 3. Faire. — 4. On tods dit. 
— 5, I'luM tardur. — 0. Souff^z. — 7. Se passer. — 8. Condtdze. — 9- 
l>*itt>ord. — 10. Ju d^fonds qu'on lo fasso. — 11. Exiger. — 12. IMsirer. 
— 1«<. Ou non. — 14. Kiit-oo-yous qui avez youlu. — 15. Monter. — 16. 
Ittiviinir do bonnu houre. — 17. Qu*il ftt beau temps. — 18. Espdrer. 
— 10, I'rondro parti pour. 



80. — In indotorminate Propositions, Passive Verbs, 
followed by an Infinitive, are rendered by On dit que, 
tm prffHmne que, on croit que, on suppose que, and the 
Engliwh Nominative becomes the Nominative of the 
Infinitive, which, in French, must be translated by a 
PerHonal Mood. 

Boars arc said to lick their cubs into shape. On dit 
que les ours Uchent leurs petits pour achever de Us 
fanner. 

TUBN INTO FBENCH. 

The rod squirrel is said to-drive^ the gray squirrel out-of- 
tho' woods where-he-lives.' The French and the Miglisk 
are thought to Aat^ecoT/^meY^ad^a-signal-fault-in^ not marching 
on Sobastopol after the battle of the Alma. The first 
bayonets are said to have been made^ at Bayonne. 

He was supposed to have made a compact" with the devil. 
The house is said to be Aat^^^ii^-by-ghosts.' The planets were 
formerly believed to have an-influence-in-the-fortune-of-men. ' 

When swallows fly low, it is thought to be & sign of rain. 
That castle is said to have been 5wiZ^four-hundred-years-ago» * 
CertBim poisons are said to curdW^ the blood in the veins. 

1, Chasser. — 2. Des. — 3. Qri'il habite. — 4. TJne faute insigne de. 
— 5. Fabriquees. — 6. Facte. — 7. Frequents par des revenants. — 
8. De rinfluence sur la destinee. — 9. Construit il y a quatre cents 
ans. — 10. Figer. 
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31. — When English Adjectives or Participles are 
preceded by So or siich, and followed by As, connecting 
them with an Infinitive, this Infinitive is often resolved 
in French by a Personal Mood. 

Certain vaults are so constructed as to give loud 
echoes. On construit certainea voutes de maniere a ce 
qu'eUes ont beaiicoup d*echo. 

I was so diffident of it as to let it lie by me. J'y 
comptais si pen queje Vai laiss^ de coU, 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

The-weather-is-tfo-wann* as to dissolve the snow on the 
mountains. The skin of the rhinoceros is so thick as to- 
/wr«-the-edge* of a scimitar. She is so peevish' as to he 
Jiated by all her servants. He is «2«?A-a-simpleton* as to 
telieve^ everything she says. 

He is no such-f ooV as-not-to-know* {Suhj.) what he is 
doing. No ' people are (is) so virtuous as to be able {Suhj.) 
to-do-without* laws. The heat had been so strong as-to- 
diy-up* the rivulet. There is no man so stupid as-not-to- 
acknowledge *" a Divinity. 

1. La cbaleur est si forte. — 2. Emoosser le trancliaAit. — 3. Acca- 
ri&tre. — 4. Si nigaud. — 5. Si sot. — 6. Qu'il ne sache bien. — 7. 
Aucun. — 8. Se passer de. — ^9. Qu'eUe avait dess^ch^. — 10. Qu'il ne 
reconnalsse. 

32. — In stipulations, in advertisements, prospec^ 
tuses, contracts, orders from public bodies, or a mili- 
tary order of the day, the Infinitive To he is trans- 
lated by the Future either of Devoir or Eire, as the 
case may require. 

The applicants to be at least twenty years old. Les 
aspirants devront etre ages de vingt ans ati moins. 

The property to be divided into three lots: the 
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whole to be sold off on Thursday, 15th insi., at two 
o'clock p.m. La propriSU sera divis^e en trois lots : 
le tout sera vendu Jetuii, le quinze coura/nt a deux heures 

de relevee. 

TUEN INTO PBENCH. 

All letters sent by post to-he-prepaid ;^ if not, doubly- 
charged.* All candidates for-the-situation-of-honse-surgeon * 
to be at least five-and-twenty years of age. The-tenders- 
from-contractors * to be signed and sent in the day afber to- 
morrow. The work to be published in-numbers.* 

No-pupil* to be received in this estabHshment without 
haying passed an examination. All students to-he^ in the 
University Hall by nine o'clock ; should-any-be-absent,-hi8 
Yi2LT!iiertO'be-struch-off^ from the list of applicants. The sen- 
tence of the court-martial* to be read to the deserter, himself 
to be shot, the company to be under arms at one o'clock, p.m. 

1. Devront 6tre aflBrancliies. — 2. Elles paieront double port. — 3. 
La place de cliirurgien interne. — 4). Les somnissions des fouinis- 
senrs. — 5. Par livraisons. — 6. Aucun el^ve ne. — 7. Devoir 6tre. — 8. 
Le nom de ceux qui seront absents sera ray6. — 9. GonselL de guerre. 

33. — ^An Infinitive Nominative to Est may be used 
with or without Ce before it, if the Predicate is a Noun; 
but, if both the Nominative and the Predicate are 
Infinitives, Ce is generally used before Est; except, 
however, in some negative or colloquial sayings. 

La sottise de la plwpart des meres est de croire lews 
enfants tres-jolis. The weakness of the greater part 
of mothers is to believe their children very pretty. 

AUeguer V impossible aux rois, c^est un alms. To tell 
a king that a thing is impossible, is nonsense. 

Manquer a la d^cence, c*est manquer au bon sens. 
Want of decency is want of sense. 
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Votdoir, c^eat pouvoir. Where there is a will there 
is a way. 
Accuser rCest pas prouver. Accusing is not proving. 

Bemabe. — Should C'est and the Predicate come first, De or Qvs 
de separates the Predicate from the Infinitive Nominative. 

C*est v/ne g&ne contmuelle de pctsser sa vie avec des gens c&r&monieux. 
To pass one's life with punctilious people is a state of continual 
uneasiness. 

C'est pcvrticiper en quelque sorte cm crime que denele pas empScher 
qucmd on U peut, Not to hinder a crime^ when in our power^ is in 
some measure to participate in it. 

THEN INTO FBENCH. 

Soldering-pieces-of-metal,* or rivetting a nail, was child's- 
play-to* him. 

The-readiest-way-to-be-cheated * i« to think one's self more 
cunning-than-other-people.* To speak a great deal and well, 
is the talent of-a-wit ; * to talk a great deal and out-of-place,* 
is the foible-of-a-fop ; ^ to-say-little-and-to-say-it-to-the-pur- 
pose,* is the character of the wise. 

To hope is to enjoy. To love nobody i«-not-to-enjoy* the 
pleasures of friendship. Not-to-know-how-to-conquer one's 
passion (pi.) is to condemn one's self to a hard slavery. 

To-get-into-a-passion" is to punish one's self for** the 
faults of another. Not to be listened to is no reason for 
being-silent." To live in expectation" and anxiety is not to 
live. To ask a service of-me" is to-do-me-a-pleasure." 

It is a paradox (de) to say that poverty is preferable to 
wealth (^Z.). Not to love one's parents is-an-impious-thing." 
It is the wisdom of the Orientals" to seek remedies against 
melancholy as-against-the-most-dangerous-distempers." 

It is a rarity" (que de) to see you. It is loss-of ** time to- 
debate-shoui^ such trifles. It is great wisdom to know one's 
own" ignorance. It is a grievous-condition'** to-he-htt/rried- 
by-one's" passions. 

1. Faire une soudure. — 2. Tin jeu pour. — 3. Le vrai moyen d'etre 
trompe. — 4. Fin que les autres. — 5. Du bel-esprit. — 6. Mai. — 7. 
D^faut du fat. — 8. Parler peu et bien. — ^9. Ce n'est pas gofttor. — 
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10. Que de ne pas aavoir maitriser. — 11. Se mettre en colore.— -l^^ 
Des. — 13. Se t^e. — 14. Attente. — 15. Me. — 16. Me faire plaisir. — - 
17. C'est Tine impi^t^.— 18. Orientaux. — 19. Avec autant de soin 
que contre lea maladies les plus dangereuses. — ^20. Nouveaut^. — 
21. Perdre son. — 22. Bisputer sur. — 23. Propre. — 24. Strange 
mis^re. — ^25. Se laisser emporter k ses. 

34. — ^After an Infinitive, the Verb Stre is put in the 
singular or in the plural, according as the following 
noun is in the singular or in the plural. 

Traduire du Frangais en Anglais est le sysUme de 
ceux qui ne savent pas la construction Frangaise. To 
turn French into English is the system of those who 
do not know the French construction. 

Se voir dans un pays stranger sans argent, sans con- 
naissances, ce sont d'^tranges extremitSs. To see one- 
self in a strange country, without money or acquain- 
tances, is a sad extremity. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

Speaking well and writmg well a/re two difFerent things. 
Pla/yi/ng weU and singing well are two nice-accomplishments. * 
Heading too much and reading too little are two faults. 

To turn English into French is the only way to learn 
French. To be rich and to have been rich are not the same 
thing. 

To eat, drink, and sleep is the lot* of the brute ; to think 
with freedom, ^eZ with delicacy, and act with spirit,' is the 
heritage* of man. 

1. Jolis talents. — 2. Pflrtage.— -3. Courage. — 4. Partage. 

35. — According as the construction is the more per- 
spicuous, we use the Infinitive or Kelative clauses in 
incidental Propositions. 

// marcha contre les ennemis qu^il savait avoir passS 
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la riviere rather than qu'il savait qui avaient pasae la 
rividre. He marched against the enemies who he 
knew had crossed the river. 

D^ou vous vient cet ennui qu^on voit qui vous d&vore ? 
rather than qu^on voit vous devorer ? Whence comes 
the weariness which we see preys upon you ? 

TUEN INTO FBENCH. 

He did-a-good-tum* to all those who he knew had loved 
his son. He consulted those who he thought had more ex- 
perience than himself. 

The plurality of gods is an idea which- we-cannot-conceive* 
to have been adopted by sensible' men. 

1. Faire du bien. — 2. Qu'on ne peut s*iinaginer qui. — 3. Senses. 

36. — ^As a general principle, such Verbs as denote 
an end in view, tendency to end, the aim to be 
attained, require the Preposition* 2 before the In- 
finitive which follows them. — II s'est empresse a le 
servir : — 



S'ahaisser, to stoop. 
AhowHr, to end, to come out. 
S'cuxorder, to agree, to coincide. 
S'cuiha/mer, to be intent, bent, or 

set upon. 
Accotttwmer, to accustom. 
S'cuxoutumer, to accustom one*s 

self. 
S*adoimer, to give one's self up to. 
STaguerrir, to inure one's self. 
Aider, to help. 
Aimer, to like, to be fond of. 
8*amuser, to amuse one's self. 



Anvmer, to animate, to incite. 
8*wppUquer, to apply one*s self. 
Apprend/re, to learn, to teach. 
Appriter d rire, to make one*s self 

a laughing-stock. 
8'appriter, to get ready. 
Aspirer, to aspire, to aim. 
Assigner, to assign, to summon. 
Assujettvr, to su^'ect. 
B^aMacher, to apply one's self, to 

strive. 
8*aMeMbre, to expect. 
Autoriser, to autnorise. 



• If " To" before an Inflnitiye, can be changed into "in" or "for'* before a Present 
Partidple, it is rendered by 2. He assisted me to do it, i.e., in doing it. JI nCaida 
d le faire. 

She has pr^mred herself to go to the ball, i.«., for goin^— eUe iznX ytk^wkt ^ Q^^«v 
au bal. 
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S*<w%Ur, to debase one*s self. 

Avoir, to have. 

Balcmcer, to hesitate. 

Bomer, to limit, to confine. 

Chercher, to try, to attempt. 

Cowm&Mier, to begin. 

8e covrvpUja/re, to take delight. 

ConcovHr, to concur. 

Condcmvner, to condemn. 

Consentir, to consent. 

Consister, to consist. 

Conspirer, to conspire, to concur. 

Consvmier, to consume, to waste. 

Cond/ramd/re, to compel. 

Contribuer, to contribute. 

Convier, to invite. 

i96 d^icider, to determine. 

Demcmder, to ask. 

Demen/rer, to stay. 

D^penser, to spend. 

DesHvier, to destine. 

fife d^ierminer, to resolve upon. 

Disposer, to dispose, to prepare. 

fife disposer, to prepare one's self. 

8e divertir, to divert one's self. 

Dormer, to give. 

^mploi/er, to employ, to use. 

8*empresser, to be eager. 

Encovrager, to encourage. 

Engager, to engage, to invite. 

Enhardir, to embolden. 

J^nsei^fTier, to teach. 

^entendre, to be skilful, to be a 

judge, to know how to. 
S*6pmseT, to exhaust one*s self, to 

wear one*s self out. 
ST^iudier, to make it one's study. 
8*essaAfer, to try one's abilities. 
Eire, to be. 
Exceller, to excel. 
Exciter, to excite. 
Exercer, to exercise. 
8*exercer, to exercise one's self. 
Exhorter, to exhort. 
Exposer, to expose, to endanger. 
Sefatiguer, to get tired with. 
Gagner, to gain. 
HMtuer, to accustom. 
JETatr, to hate. 
8e haswrder, to venture. 



Hisiter, to hesitate. 

Jnc2iner, to indine. 

Instruire, to instruct, to teach. 

Int^resser, to interest. 

Inviter, to invite. 

5e me^e, to begin, to set about. 

Monirer, to show, to teach. 

8*ohstiner, to persist. 

8'occuper, to be taken up. 

8*ogrvr, to offer, to propose one's 

self. 
S^opinidln-er, to be obstinately 

bent. 
Parvenir, to succeed. 
Passer, to spend. 
Pencher, to incline, to be inclined. 
Perdre, to lose. 
Pers4v4rer, to persevere. 
Persister, to persist. 
Plaire, to please. 
/S'e plckre, to take delight. 
iS'e preiwitre d nre, d plewrer, to 

begin to laugh, to cry. 
Prendre plaisi/r, to find pleasure. 

to delight. 
Pr4tendre, to aspire. 
8e plier, to bend, to bow, to 

comply. 
Porter, *) to excite or spur one 
Pousser, y to. 
Pr4pareT, to prepare. 
Provoquer, to provoke. 
BSduire, to reduce. 
JSerumcer, to renounce. 
B^pugner, to be repugnant. 
Se rSsigner, to be resigned. 
BhoiLdre, to resolve. 
12e9^, to remain. 
BSussir, to succeed. 
Servir, to serve. 
Songer, to dream, to think, to 

mean, to purpose. 
8uffi/re, to st^ce. 
Tcwder, to delay. 
Tendre, to tend. 
Tenir, to be anxious. 
!ZVai7ailler, to work, to labour. 
Venir, to chance to do, to happen 

to. 
Viser, to aim. 
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37.-— As a general principle, such Verbs as denote 
the state of the Nominative, the origin or cause of an 
action, require* De before the Infinitive which follows 
them. 

II 8*e8t empress^ de courir indicates an action which 
has its cause and effects in the person himself. 



S*ab8tenir, to abstain. 

Accuser, to accuse. 

AchiBv&r, to complete, to finish. 

Affecter, to affect. 

S'ajgiUger, to grieve. 

S*agir, to be in question, to be 

tlie matter, to be at stake. 
AmbiUowner, to be ambitious, to 

aspire. 
S'applatLdir,to applaud one's self. 
Apprihender, to apprehend. 
ArrHet, to determine. 
AverUr, to warn. 
S'aviser, to think, to take it into 

one's head. 
Bldmer, to blame. 
Br'OXer, to bum, to be amdous. 
Cesser, to cease. 
8e cha/fgeff, to undertake, to take 

charge. 
Charger, to commission. 
Choisir, to choose. 
Commander, to command. 
Conjv/rer, to conjure, to entreat. 
ConseiUer, to advise. 
Se contenter, to be contented. 
Convai/ncre, to convince. 
Convemr, to agree. 
Craind/re, to fear. 
Crier, to bawl, to cry out. 
Se crSver de, to kOl one's self, to 

split one*{i sides with. 



D4cowrager, to discourage. 

D^daigner, to disdain, to scorn. 

D^fcTidre, to forbid. 

DSfier, to defy. 

Dilib4rer, to deliberate. 

Demander en grAce, to beg as a 
favour. 

Se d^pScher, to make haste. 

D4sa,ccduiimer, to disaccustom. 

D48esp4rer, to despair. 

Se disoler, to be grieved. 

B4ierminer, to determine* 

Dniester, to detest. 

Se devoir, to owe it to one's 
self. 

Biff&rer, to defer, to delay, to put 
off. 

Bi/re, to teU, to bid. 

BisconUmier, to discontinue. 

Bisconvenir, to disown, to deny. 

Bispenser, to dispense, to ex- 
empt. 

Bisculper, to etculpate. 

Bissuader, to dissuade. 

Bouter, to doubt. 

Ecrire, to write. 

Embarrasser, to puzzle. 

Empicher, to prevent. 

Enjoindre, to enjoin. 

8*ennvA/er, to grow tired. 

Enrager, to be enraged. 

Entreprendre, to Undertake. 



• If " To " before an Infinitive can be changed into " of," " with*' or **fr(mt*' and 
the Infinitive into a Present Participle, it mast be expressed by De. 

Yon will not fail to come, i.«»i of coming. Votu ne manquerez pas de venir. 

I was oveijoyed to meet him in town, i.e., with meeting. Jefug ravi de le renconirer 
gn ville. 

Nothing eoold prevent him to speak to them, i.e., firom speaking. Bien ne put 
Vempicher de leurparler» 
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Eisayer, to try. 

S'^tonner, to wonder. 

Eire 4towni, to be astonished. 

Eifiter, to avoid. 

Eascuser, to excuse, to dispense. 

S'excuser, to apologise. 

Exempter, to exempt. 

8e faire fort de, to take upon 
one's self. 

Femdre, to feign. 

F^idter, to congratulate. 

Finir, to finish. 

SefiaMer, to flatter one's self. 

Fr4mir, to shudder. 

K avoir garde, to beware, to for- 
bear. 

8e garder, to beware, to forbear. 

06mir, to moan, to lament. 

Se glor^fier, to glory in, to boast. 

8e hdter, to make haste. 

Importer, to be important. 

Invpnter, to impute. 

8*indJig7ier, to be indignant. 

^^ing&rer, to intermeddle. 

Jwer, to swear. 

Louer, to praise. 

Jtfamder, to write word. 

Manquer, to fail, to be very near. 

M4diter, to reflect. 

Se miler, to concern one's self. 

Menacer, to threaten. 

M6riter, to deserve. 

NSgliger, to neglect. 

Mer, to deny. 

NoUfier, to notify. 

O^r, to offer. 

(hnettre, to omit. 

Or dormer, to order. 

Ovhlier, to forget. 

fife pdmer, to faint away. 

Pardonner, to forgive. 

Parl«r, to speak. 

Permettre, to permit. 

Persuader, to persuade. 

Sie pi^fiter, to pride one's self. 

Plaindre, to pity. 



fife plaindre, to complain. 

Prescrvre, to prescribe. 

Presser, to press, to urge. 

fife prefer, to hasten. 

Prier, to beg, to ask. 

Profier, to improve. 

Promettre, to promise. 

Proposer, to propose. 

iSe proposer, to propose. 

Protester, to protest. 

Ptintr, to punish. 

Bebuter, to repel. 

Eecotmmmder, to recommend. 

iiedou^, to dread. 

Refuser, to refuse. 

Ee^rei^er, to regret 

Avoir regret, to regret. 

Se r^jowir, to rqjoice. 

£ef7iercier, to thank. 

Se r^entir, to repent 

Beprend/re, to rebuke. 

Beprimamder, to reprimand. 

12eproc?ier, to reproach. 

fife ressov/venir, to remember. 

B6sov>d/re, to resolve. 

lie^etiir, to keep from. 

J2tre, to laugh. 

Bisquer, to risk, to venture. 

Bougir, to redden, to bluah. 

fifeoir, to be becoming. 

fifommer, to summon. 

fife sov^der, to care for. 

Souffrir, to suffer. 

Souhaiter, to wish. 

8vwp<iowner, to suspect. 

fife sowvemr, to remember. 

Suffire, to suffice. 

8ugg&rer, to suggest. 

8v^Uer, to be^ch. 

Premire d tdc^,tomakeitapoint 

Ten^, to attempt, to endeavour. 

Trembler, to tremble. 

Trom^er, to deceive. 

fife ^otet;er bien, to derive benefit. 

^e louver mal, to fare ill. 

fife vaster, to boast. 
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38. — Verbs which require no Preposition before the 
Infinitive which follows them : — 



Aimer nUeux, to like better, to 
prefer, to have rather. 

AUer, to go. 

Compter, to purpose, to intend* 

Confesser, to acknowledge. 

Croire, to believe, to think. 

Daigner, to deign. 

DSsvrer, to wish for. 

Devoir, to owe, to be obliged; 
should, ought, must. 

Mntendte, to hear. 

Envoyer, to send. 

Esp4rer, to hope. 

FaOre, to make, to cause, to get. 



FaUoir, must. 

8*imaginer, to fancy. 

Oser, to dare. 

Pouvoir, to be able ; can, may. 

Pr4f&rer, to prefer. 

Pr^tendre, to mean, to intend. 

Savoir, to know how to. 

SemhUr, to seem. 

Sentir, to feel. 

Soutenir, to affirm. 

Venir, to come. 

Voir, to see. 

VouUnr, to will, to wiflh, to want* 



39. — ^A list of Verbs requiring Eire in their com- 
pound tenses :— 



AUer, to go. 

Arriver, to arrive. 

AU&rir, to land (said of a ship). 

Avenir, to arrive, to happen. 

Avotter, to prove abortive. 

Choir, to fall. 

I>6c4der, to die, to decease. 

Devenir, to become. 

Discowvemr, to deny, to disown. 

Sbouler, to tumble down. 

Eelore, to be hatched, to blow a 

blossom. 
Ehncmer, to originate, to emanate. 
Epier, to shoot in ears. 
Intervenir, to intervene. 
M^sa/venir, to succeed iU. 
Mourir, to die. 
Ncbttre, to be bom. 



ParUr, to set out, to Set off, to 

depart. 
Pa/rvemr, to attain, to reach, to 

arrive at. 
Provevwr, to proceed, to come 

from. 
Pr6d4cider, to die before or first. 
Bdbougrir, to grow stunted. 
Ravicir, to grow rancid. 
Retovmer, to go back, to return. 
Mevenir, to come back. 
Svnrvenir, to supervene, to befaU, 

to happen. 
Redevewir, to become again. 
Bepartir, to set off again. 
Betomher, to fall again, to have a 

relapse. 



40. — ^A list of Verbs requiring either Avoir oTEtre, 
according as they express an action or a state : — • 



Ahorder, to reach the shore. 
AecowrW, to run to. 



Accrottre, to increase. 
Apparaiire, to appear. 
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Baiaser, to fall^ to decrease. 

Cesser, to cease, to leave off. 

Chcmger, to change. 

Convenvr, to agree^ to suit, to 
become. 

Crottre, to grow. 

D^camper, to decamp, to run 
away. 

D4chovr, to decay. 

D4crottre, to decrease. 

JJ^g&n&rer, to degenerate. 

JJemev/rer, to remain, to stay. 

Descend/re, to come down, to go 
down. 

Dispanrattre, to disappear. 

EchcLpper, to escape. 

Echoir, to become due, to fall to 
the lot of. 

Echoner, to run aground, to mis- 
carry. 

EmbeUir, to embellish. 



Empirer, to make worse, to grow 

worse. 
Entrer, to go in, to come in. 
Expiree, to expire. 
Qrcmdir, to grow tall. 
MorUer, to come up, to go up. 
Passer, to pass. 
P^rvr, to perish. 
Bajemwr, to become young. 
Redescendre,to come down again. 
Bemonter, to go up again, to come 

up again. 
Rentrer, to go in again. 
RepcLsser, to pass again. 
Ressortir, to go out again. 
Rester, to remain, to stay. 
RSsvlter, to result, to follow. 
Sortir, to go out. 
Tomber, to fall. 
VimlUr, to become old. 



ON THE ACTIVE PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION. 



41. — Whether alone, or followed by an indirect 
Objective, the Verbal Adjective agrees like an Adjec- 
tive, because it describes the state, the nature or 
quality of the Noun to which it refers. 

Pleurante apres son char, voulez-vous qu*on me voie ? 
Would you have me be seen bathed in tears behind 
her chariot wheels ? 

Ma femmey vous savez que je tCai pas Vdme endu- 
rante, et que fai le bras assez bon. You know, wife, 
that I am not over-patient, and that my hand is not 
very light. 
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TI7BN INTO FRENCH. 

This young lady has engaging manners. She is so lovely} * 
What a lovelg^ voice she has ! She gave* awjul* shrieks. 
I found her shivertng-Ynth^ cold. Your most humble and 
obedient servant (Jem.). 

Have you any apartments disengaged f She is a very 
hustling^ woman. This manufacturer has twenty looms 
going.* The maid put-in* her smiling face. 

The thing being rather unusual/* not to say startling.^ 
The increasing^ crowd poured-in" from all sides. The 
meeting lasted long, and an importemt question was- agi- 
tated." Gabs are not-ao-liahle'to-overttirn^* as Irish cars. 
The roads" are rajther-heavg." 

1. Squire or ravir. — 2. Charmer. — 3. Pousser des.— 4. D^chirer. 
— 6. Toute trembloter de. — 6. Vacant. — 7. Aller. — 8. Battre. — 9. 
Montra. — 10. Extraordinaire. — 11. Saisir. — 12. Croitre. — 13. D6- 
bouchait. — 14. II s'agita. — 15. Moins versants. — 16. Chemins. — 17. 
Vn peu tirer. 

42. — With or without an Objective, the Present 
Participle is invariable, if it expresses an action done 
either by the Nominative or the Objective. 

Un moment apres, Fidele ^tait a lews pieds, ahoyant, 
hu/rlant, g&missant et les accablant de caresses. A 
moment after, Fidele was at their feet, barking, howl- 
ing, crying and devouring them with his caresses. 

Quand toutes ces personnes furent sur le bord de la 
vier, pour immoler la victim^y on les vit composant leur 
air, baissant les yeux, et se mordant les levres. When 
all those persons were on the sea-shore to oflfer up 
the victim, they were seen composing their demeanour> 
lowering their eyes, and biting their lips. 

♦ The Verbal Adjective, or the Present Participle, is to be formed from the Infini- 
tive when given in the ^'ates. 
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TXTBK DfTO FBENCH. 

How many fathers, afraid^ of displeasing (to) their chil- 
dren, are weak-minded,' and think themselves-to-be-tender- 
hearted.' Knowing that you were at home, I made-so-bold- 
as-to-call * His wife growing* uglier every day, became 
shrewish* and imbearable. 

I come to denounce to you a culprit whom his uncle 
caught' climbing a tree, and stealing the finest fruits of your 
garden. We saw two men shooting * on yoiir estate,* and 
Ttmning-away^^ on our approach. 

Savvng^^ to see the minister, I shall give** him your peti- 
tion. Being alone, my brother cannot go-out-of-the-way.** 
Either** of them 5cZievwi^-.he«oould-deceive^ the other. The 
babes*" girdling^'' one another in their innocent arms. 

Never studying^ never Jcnowvng your lessons, do you expect 
ou-wiU-improve ? ** Smoking^ drinking, and-l;&^my-such- 
ate-hours** as you do, how can you expect to be in good 
health ? The town Aaw'^-refused* to surrender, but having 
been taken by-storm,^ all the inhabitants were put-to-the- 
edge* of the sword. 

The few rats that did remain, ajraid^of^ leaving their 
hole, did not eat half-their-fiU.'* 



fa 



1. Trembler.^.2. Faibles.— ^. Etre tendres.— 4. Se peimettre 
de passer. — 5. Devenir.--6. Accarifltre. — -T. A surpris.-— 8. Tirer. 
—9, Propri^t^.— 10. Fuir.-^ll. Devoir.— 12. Eemettre.— 13. S'ab- 
senter.-'— 14. Chacun.— 15. S'imaginer tromper.-— 16. Deux enfants. 
— 17. S'enlacer, — 18. Faire des progfres. — 19. Et rentrant atissi tard, 
— 20. ITayant pas vouIti.-^21. D'assaut.—- 22. Passis au fil. — ^23. 
N'osant.^^24. £e quart de son soiU. 

43. — The English Participle, however, referring to 
the Nominative or the Objective, is more frequently 
translated in French by some tense of the Indicative, 
with the pronoun Qui. 

I can hope for no good from so lingering a business. 
Je n'espere plus bonne issue d'une affaire qui traine tanU 

We want not a talking, but an acting man. II nous 
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faut non mi homme qui p&rore, mais un homme qui 
(igisse, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The vapours arismg^ from the Thames are unhealthy. 
He said to those stcmdi/ng^ around him, that he hardly be- 
lieved the news spreading-ahout} A man was- seen* mahmg* 
towards the house. Peasants discovered * drinking, dtmcing. 

There-he-is ^ coming. There she is entering. There they 
are comvng-wp* stairs. She was of a frugality* bordering-on 
avarice. I should not be displeased" to see a letter written 
by a Spaniard travelling in France. 

Plants growing in a cellar become-white." That book is- 
no-longer- to-be-met- with ;" I have the only remaining copy.** 
There is a bubbling" spring, a rivulet gliding-thiough" the 
meadow. 

1. S'flever. — 2. Se trouver. — 3. Se repandre.-^-4. On a vu. — 5. 
Se diiiger. — 6. On voit. — 7. Le voil^. — 8. Monter. — 9. Economie. 
— 10. Friser ^.—11. ¥&ch6 de.— 12. S*6tiolent.— 13. On ne trouve 
plus. — 14. Exemplaire. — 15. Bomllonner. — ^16. Fuir dans. 



44. — The Present Participle, with En expressed or 
understood, is called Gerund. It represents the 
Nominative in action, and performing two things at 
the same time. 

Ne buvez pas en mangeant. Do not drink while you 
eat. 

Les feuiUes du laurier d^crepitent en brulant. The 
leaves of the laurel crackle when burning. 

Pou/rqvm allez-vovs branlant la tete et vous tortiUant 
comme des imbeciles^ dJit une oie a ses oisons ? Why 
do you go nodding and waddling like fools, said a 
goose one day to her goslings ? 
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Bemakk. — The Gerund can never refer to the Objective. We 
therefore must- not say: Je Vai entendu en mourcmt maudire ses 
assaaainst because it would convey that it was the speaker who wsa 
heard when dying, instead of the person spoken of, who, when 
dying, was heard cursing his murderers; nor Nous 4c<yuMon8 la 
plwie en tomhcmt sur le pont, because it would mean that we sat 
listening to the rain and tumbled on the bridge, instead of : — ^We 
■at listening to the rain as it pattered on the bridge. 



TriUf INTO PEENCH. 

I saw a man walking while reading. I saw a man reading. 
While walking, I met her. I met her walking by-herself. * 
I met her as I was going to the railway. I met her going 
to the railway. I perceived her as I was working, I per- 
ceived her workina diligently. 

He came-up-to*^ her with- a -smile? You will-go-through* 
this town on-yov/r-way^ to Paris. Many-a-truth-has-b^n- 
said* in jest J I shall-call-for* you hythe-way? I have shaken- 
ofl-my-numbness-a-little** with walking}^ 

The waves break against the rocks with-a-mnrmtiring.^ 
We-had-a-famous-drenching*' coming horned* That-nurse- 
smothered-her-clnld'dtmng-her'sleej)?^ 

Do you still" dream when sleeping? Those fruits turn" red 
when ripening. Among animals, some feed" whilst they 
walk, others whilst they crawl ; " others take their food as 
theyfty, and others as they swim, 

1. Toute seule. — 2, Aborder. — 3. Sourire. — 4. Traverser. — 5. Aller. 
6. On a souvent dit la v6rit6. — 7. Eire. — 8. Aller prendre. — 9. Passer. 
— 10. Se d^gourdir un peu. — 11. Marcher. — 12. ibr^mir. — 13. Nous 
avons ^t6 joliment rinces.— 14. Bevenir. — 15. Cette nourrice, en 
dormant, a 6touff'(6 son enfant. — 16. Toujours, — 17. Devenir. — 18. 
Paitre.— 19. Hamper. 

45. — On, signifying while, or at the moment of, is 
translated by a Participial Construction with En. 

Can any one on his entrance into the world be fully 
secured he shall not be deceived ? Peut-on en entrant 
dans le monde ctre stfr qu'on ne sera pas tromp^ ? 
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On, signifying after, is rendered by an Infinitive 
Construction. 

On examining our china vases, he found in them a 
powder of bright scarlet colour. Ajpres avoir examine 
nos vases, U trouva dedans une poudre d'un briUant 
^carlate. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

What direction did he take on starting ? On seeing the 
man, did-she-bnrst-out-langhing ?* On leaving me, did you 
go to her house ? Who or what is that fop to maJce-such- 
a-fuss* on entering a ball-room ? 

Jugurtha exclaimed, on leaving Rome : " Oh, venal city ! 
Thou wouldst sell thyself if-there-were^ anybody rich enough 
to buy thee/' On hearing that news, she-felt- a-dreadfal- 
shivering.* The two frigates, on encotrntering-esLch-other, * 
fired-their-broadsides.* 

On seeing this. On hearing this. On considering the 
question. 

1. Partit-eUe d*iin grand eclat de rire. — 2, Faire tant d'embarras. 
— 3. S'il se trouvait.— 4. II lui prit un horrible frissonnement. — 5. 
Arriver Tune sur Tautre. — 6. Se Idch^rent leur bordee. 

46. — By, denoting the manner, the instrumental 
cause of an action, the way of doing something, is 
translated by En. 

Some grow richer by giving than others by receiving. 
II y en a qui s^enrichissent plus en donnant que d'autres 
en recevant. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

We move^ hg walking j rtmning, or turning ;^ animals move 
bg creeping, hg swimming, ovjlying. He has misrepresented * 
the fact hy changing, hg «wj7pr^««my- several-leading* circum- 
stances. He thought he-would-pay-her-a-great-eoTxv^lvKi^isJt^ 
hy ashing her to dance. 
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Btiware-how* you commit yourself hy promising what you 
cannot perform/ Do-not-b^ray' your ignorance hy talking 
of- what you aro-ignorant.** I got an abatement hy taking 
the whole web.** 

lig remaining some days at his country-house, I am afraid 
I - Mhouid-be -troublesome - to - him." A - work - is - ofben- im- 
proved" bg hevng-ahridged^ (it). 



1. So romuer. — 2. Be retoumer. — 3. DSnaturer. — 1. Taire pin- 
sioum do8. — 6. Lui faire bien de llioimetir. — 6. Prendre garde de. 
— 7. No Bauriez tenir. — 8. N'allez pas montrer. — 9. Des choees. — 
10. No pas connaltre. — 11. Obtenir. — 12. Pi^. — 13. De la gdner. 
— 14. Souvont on am^liore am ouvrage. — 15. Bacconrcir. 

47. — If harmony allows the construction, the Pre- 
flont Participle can be preceded by two sorts of En — 
the firHt a Proposition, the second a Pronoun. 

Je n^oBaia vom parler de cela, mats vous me mettez a 
VaJM en m\m parlant le premier. I dared not speak to 
you about it, but you have relieved me by being the 
firnt to mention it. 

TURN nrro fbench. 

Ho attomptcd-to-exculpatc-himself * hg throwing* the blame 
(of it) on his companions. In cutting soine, did you not cut 
your finger? He (had) sold the horse, and walked* the fair 
in search-of* anothisr. When coming* from it, did you meet 
himP 

1. Vouloir 80 dificalx)or. — 2. B^eter. — 3. Se promener dans.— 4. 
Chorchor.— 6. Rovonir. 

48. — The Pronoun En ought never to be put before 
a Present Participle, if governed by the Infinitive 
which follows, as, 

Je row* at remia mnn fils en roulant faire un ban 
pemtre. It should be, roulant en faire. I placed my 
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son into your hands, as I wish to make a good painter 
of him. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He sends, sent, or will flend his aan. to Cambridge, wishing 
to make a good mathematician of him, As-I-am^ to make an 
engineer of him, he must know mathematics thoroughly.' 

1. Devant. — 2. k fond. 

49. — Tout, before a Present Participle, has an idio- 
matic and intensive force variously rendered in Eng- 
lish. 

Jasant tout en aUant. Chatting as they went. 

EUe travaillait tout en parlant. Her talking did not 
prevent her working. 

Tout en riant, je n^ai pas hmsS de lui dire ses vSrit^s. 
Though laughing, I nevertheless told him his own. 

Tout en sentant vivement le reproche, U r&pondit avec 
sang-froid et mod&ration. Keenly as he felt the re- 
proach, he replied with coolness and moderation. 

Tout en se plaigncmt que le diner ^tait mauvais, U 
mangeait comme quatre. At the same time that he 
complained the dinner was bad, he went on eating as 
much as four would have done. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Moen while a««er^my-the-tnith-of-yoiir-remark,* I did not 
think the step' to be proper.* The-evening-before,* even 
while drvnJdng with the carriers,* while smoking, while singing 
stupid songs, he spent-the-evening * observing the stranger, 
watching^ him like a cat, and studying him like a mathe- 
matician. 

Much as I esteem her, greatly* a^ Hove her, I feel\VTK^- 
duty* not to yield to her entreaties. ^eveieVy a* I appewr \>^ 
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judge-of ** her condact, I nevertheless respect her. Thej 
were gossiping-ot?^" a bottle of wine. Am we talked^ I 
went -back-wit b" him half a mile without perceiving it. 
We are-very-fond-of-speculating" at we walk through the 
streets. 

1. Convenir de la verite de oe que voos dites. — ^2. D-marche. — 
3. Convenable. — 4. La veille. — 5. Bouliers. — 6. Avait passe la 
soiree k. — 7. Ghietter. — 8. Infinimeiit.'^9. Qa*il est de mon devoir. 
— 10. Juger. — 11. Causer tout en bavant. — 12. Causer. — 13. Beoon- 
duire. — 14. Aimer beaucoup ^ faire des specolatioiis. 

50. — ^With AUer, the Present Participle, with or 
without Euy denotes that a thing is going on better 
and better, worse and worse, more and more, less and 
less. 

EUe ne guerissait pas, mais plutot aUait en emplrant. 
She was no better, but rather grew worse. 

TUSN INTO FRENCH. 

Two lines continue^ widening^ These mountains stretch- 
themselves* {go ^treiahm^ » TheriYer winds-about.* Man- 
kind goes on improving.^ Calumny goes on increasing. At- 
that-spot,* the road begins-^o-narroM?.' 

1. Aller. — 2. S*ecarter. — 3. Vent s'etendant. — 4. AUer serpen- 
tant. — 5. Se perfectionner. — 6. Dans cet endroit. — 7. Aller en 
s'^trecissant. 

61. — Eelative Clauses, Adverbial sentences of time, 
cause, motive, condition, concession, &c., are often 
resolved, in French, by a Participial Construction. 

The bailiffs who went to distrain his goods, found 
everything had been cleared off. Les recors, etant aU^s 
pour ex^cuter ses meubles, trouverent maison nette. 

Do you live in Paris ? No ; we are here but momen- 
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tarily ? Est-ce que vous demeurez a Paris ^ Non ; 
nous n^y sommes qu*en passant. 

I cannot have the pleasure of dining with you, since 
I have business which will detain me in town. Je ne 
puis avoir le plaisir de diner avec vous, ayant des 
affaires qui me retiendront en ville. 

I am sure, if you work diligently, you will beat your 
schoolfellows. Je suis sur que, travaiUant assidument, 
vcms surpasserez vos camarades d^ecole. 

Marius, though he had been six times consul, was 
nevertheless obliged to beg publicly for his bread. 
Marius, ayant etS six fois consul, fut n^anmoins oblige 
de mendier puhliquement sa vie. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Charles who loved danger (|??.)> dashed-into-the-thickest- 
of-the-fight.* She is a woman who fears God. I have but 
7t^A^Zy-touched-on-that-point.* ^«-Z-^o-bv-your-house,* I 
shall go for her. He is-just-afber-starting ; you may catch* 
him tfyou run. 

Call-in-no w-and-then' as you go-along J As I have an 
opportunity of serving* him, I will not fail-of-doing-so.* As 
I have promised to-be-there," I must" keep my word. As- 
I-have to start to-morrow, I-came-to-bid-you-good-bye." 
As you a/re here for some time, and have nothmg to do, had- 
you-not-as-well" come and see me ? 

I had but two hundred pounds when-I-set-tcp" Since- 
yo««-^aZAr-in-that-style,-I-am-interested-in-your-behalf." 

1. Se precipiter au fort de la m^l^e. — 2. Toucli^ ce point en pas- 
sant. — 3. Passer devant chez vous. — la, Ne faire que de partir. — 5. 
Battraper. — 6. Entrez nous voir de temps k autre. — 7. Passer. — 8. 
Obligor. — 9. Y manquer. — 10. De m'y trouver. — 11. Dois. — 12. 
Devoir. — 13. Je suis venu vous faire mes adieuz. — 14. Ne feriez- 
Tous pae tout aussi bien de. — 15. Commencer. — 16. En le protXkas^ 
sur ce ton-U, vous m'int^ressez k vous servix. 
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62. — The Participle and Verb may also, when the 
actions are of nearly equal importance, be translated by 
two Verbs with Et, or one of the Verbs is resolved by 
a Participial Construction, in which case, Et is left out. 

lis s'avancerent et Scraserent, ou lis s^avanc^ent 
en ^crasant tout ce qui se trouvait devant eux. They 
advanced and mowed down everything before them. 

Ellejiatte M^n^laSf en lui disant qu^U possSde toutes 
les qualit^s de Vesprit et du corps. She compliments 
Menelaus, and says he lacked no accomplishments 
either of mind or body. 

TTTEN IKTO FEENCH. 

The next day, I was-horrified-by* seeing the ink-bottle 
had struck and-splif-on^ the wall of the newly-painted' draw- 
ing-room. They drew their swords and eocclaimed : "By- 
these* we acquired our lands, and with-these* we will de- 
fend them/' 

I conclude, and'Suhscrihe-mj^^^ yom» very humble ser- 
vant. The cats would walk round him cmd pu/rrj The 
knife fell down, and cut his wrist. They returned to the 
citadel, a/nd declared it to be their- determination-to* fight to 
the last gasp.' 

1. Etre saisi d*horreur de. — 2. Se briser centre. — 3. Fralohe- 
ment d6cor6. — 1. Pao: ceUes-ci. — 5. Avec elles. — 6. En vous assu^ 
rant que je suis. — 7. Filer. — 8. Qu' ils ^taient r^olus de.-^9. Ex- 
trdmit^. 

63. — The Passive Participle, with £tant or Ayant 
^t^, sometimes expressed, but generally understood in 
French, forms an isolated and independent Proposi- 
tion, which seems neither to be governed nor to 
govern anything. 

Ced posSy it s^ensuit que. This being granted, it 
follows that. 
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C^sar etant mort, VarmSe ayant eU detruite, ou Cesar 
mort, Varrn^e detruite. Caesar being dead, the army 
having been destroyed. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The ceremony hemg*'Over^ we bent-our-steps* each to- 
his-home.' The battle hemg lost, the town heing taken, the 
soldiers committed every sort of cruelty (|??.). We slept 
soimdly,* ft«fwy-done-up with the fatigue of the previous- 
day.* This resolution hevng taken, we finished-our' supper. 

We sat-up* all night, being frightened at' the state we had 
seen him in.** The shepherd hei/ng struck, the sheep" are 
scattered. 

1. Finir. — 2. S'en retoumer. — 3. Chez nous. — 4. Profond^ment. 
— 5. Epms^s da— 6. Veille. — 7. Achever de. — 8, Veiller* — 9. De. 
—10. CHl— 11. Brebis. 

ON THE ENGLISH PAETICIPIAL CONSTBUCTIOK 

54. — The English Participial Construction is the 
Present Participle preceded by My, thy, his, her, 
OUR, YouB, THEIR, oxprossod OT understood, or by a 
Genitive Construction. It may correspond to any 
Tense of a French Verb, or be rendered by Nouns 
or Infinitives. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

55. — There is scarce an instant between these 
flowers blooming and their fading. Ces fleurs passent 
presque an moment oil eliea s^epanovhsent. 

Our borrowing words from other nations is now a 
wantonness, not a necessity. Nou8 empnmtons aujour- 
d^hui des mots aibx autres nations par licence, et non 
pair n^cessit^. 

* The Present Participles are not to Ve lr«A«i.«AA^ 
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TURN IWTO FRENCH. 

What-i8-the-rea»on-of * oiir master's heing so angry? He 
is annoyed-at' yoti/r brother's losing his time ; but he is de- 
lighted-at* you/r taking a-liking-to* study. I am astonished 
At-your'Speaking-Yrench'HO-weH^ 

No other noise is heard but-the-rippling* of the water 
against the sides of the ship, whose-wake' alone denotes* her 
to be moving. Such* circumstances account-for^* his insist- 
in^-on-immediatepayment." 

She complains of -ft^^r- quite -worn -out -with" fatigue. 
Many -articles" improve" on being kept^ such as wine, 
coffee, &c. What-is-the-reason-of " your coming so late? 
It-being-my" intention to go and see you, I-shall-let-you** 
know when. 

1. Quelle est la raison que. — 2. Yex^ de ce que — 3. Enchants d« 
oe que — 4t. Du godt pour. — 5. De ce que vous entendez si bien le 
Fran9ai8. — 6. Que le clapotage. — 7. Dont le sillaga — 8. Annonoer. 
— 9. Ces. — 10. Expliquer pourquoi. — 11. Vouloir toe pay^ k Via- 
stant. — 12. De ce qu'eUo est recrue de. — 13. Flusieurs choses.— 14. 
Se bonifier lorgqu'on. — 15. Les garder. — 16. Pourquoi. — 17. Comme 
j*ai r. — 18. Je vous feral. 

IMPERFECT. 

66. — Sallust praises Pompey for running, leaping, 
and carrying a burden as well as any man of his time. 
Satluste hue Pomp^'e de ce qxCil courait, sautait et por- 
tail unfardeaii aiissi bien qu'homme de son temps, 

TUEN INTO FEENctt. 

Mis leaning-iowsirds-tYie^ side of authority was once or 
twice remarked (translate — one remarked that). A black- 
bird perched upon a tree was mocking* a hare for* bein(9 
under the talons* of a kite, and for* mctking great lamenta- 
tions. He gently reproached her with" expressing herself in 
a language which he did not know.' 

He was displeased-with* your doubting his abiUty.' We" 
may recollect their imputing the miscarriage-of-the-plans" to 
the inability" of the general. Did you observe their whisper' 
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ing?^ He was-angry-at" so many bars" Jeiw^ thrown}'^ in- 
his- way." We were-ignorant-of " your keeping^^ so many 
servants. 

1. Penoher dtu— *2. BaUler. — 3» De ce qu*iL — 4. Serres.— ^. De 
ce qu'iL — 6. De ce qu'elle.— 7. Comprendre.-^. Bless^ de ce que. 
— 9. Capacity.— 10. On.^-11. Ecliec. — 12. Incapacity.— 13. Se par- 
ler ^ Toreille. — 14. S'irriter de ce qu'on. — 15. Obstacles. — 16. 
Opposer.— 17. Lui. — 18. Ignorer que.— 19. Avoir. 

PAST DEFINITE* 

67. — ^What do you think of his sitting down in this 
very chair and crying like a child at her being put 
upon her trial? Croiriez-vovs quHl s'assit dans ce 
fauteuU-ci et se mit a pleurer comme un enfant, lors' 
qu^on la mit enjugement ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It-was-^i** reprobating their proceedings'' that made-him- 
insist-upon* heing^Hed.* Since tbe-time-o/^A*«* resigning- 
the-office-of-regent.' We' may recollect" their inventing 
an instrument. From* the time of his quitting^^ the House" 
of Commons. 

We may recollect his ohliging^^ the troops to march at* 
daybreak. His buff-belt was-the-saving-of -his^* life. His- 
^iwn^-a-pubhc-audience" to the envoy excited violent sus- 
picions. 

1. C'est parce qu*il. — 2. Gonduite. — 3. Qu'il insista pour qu*il.— - 
4. Etre mis en jugement.— 5. L'^poque ou il. — 6. Se d^mettre de la 
r^gence. — 7. On.—S. Se rappeler. — 9. Bepuis. — 10. Se retirer de. — 
11. Chambre. — 12. Forcer. — 13. Au point du jour. — 14. Luisauver 
la. — 15. L'audience pubhque qu'il. 

PAST INDEFINITE. 

58. — 'What do you think of his riding sixty miles in 
one day? II a fait soixante mUles a cheval en un 
jour y que pensez-vovs de cela ? 

D 
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She got into a mighty rage with him for his daring 
to tell her the truth. EUe s'est mise dans une colere 
epouvantable contre lui, parce qu^U a os^ lui dire la 
veriti, 

TURN INTO FBENOH. 

Sis crying (he has cried) was-occasioned-by-a-fall.* She 
is vexed-at* yov/r having gone out without-yonr-asking-her. * 
She complains of-her-having* been-keptin^ unjustly. Sis 
succeeding (if he has succeeded) is-no' reason for your suc- 
ceeding (Subj.) My-saying-so^ is no reason for her repeat- 
ing it (Subj.) 

Do you recollect being shown a hammer at the first inquest? 
Do you remember me telling you of his passing-slj'Temaxks- 
about" her? I felt myself quite another-man* since taking 
the-resolution." I do not know how he esca,^ed-being-8hot^^ 

1. Faroe qu'il a tomb6. — 2. Contrari^e de ce que. — 3. Le lui 
avoir demand^. — 4». Qu'on la. — 5. Betenir. — 6. Ce n'est pas ime. — 
7. Si je Tai dit. — 8. Faire de maUgnes remarques sur. — 9. Autre. 
— 10. Ce parti. — 11. N'a pas 6ti tu6. 



PAST ANTERIOR. 

69. — On his looking over my account, he paid me 
at once. Apres qu'U cut examine mon compte, U me 
pay a tout de suite, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

After their checking^ the account, I* found another mis- 
take. Upon' mf finishing it, I took* it to her. On-his^ 
receiving the money, he spent it. On his obtaining the 
situation, he tendered-his-resignation. * On-his^ being asked 
the reason, be did not know what* to answer. 

1. Verifier.— 2. J'y.— 3. D^s que.— 4. Porter.— 5. Bha qu'iL— 6; 
Se dSmettre. — 7. Lorsqu'on lui.— -8. Que. 
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PLUPERFECT. 

60. — Faction and discontent, from being long re- 
pressed, burst forth with fiercer animosity. U esprit de 
faction et de mecontentement ^claterent avec une ani- 
mosite d'autant plus grande qu'Us avaient et^ hngtemps 
comprimes. 

His lurking about the place had been noticed. On 
avait remarque qu^il s'etait tenu en embuscade dans les 
environs. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Did you know of his having set out for France ? I was 
not aware* of their exchanging horses. The horses could be 
of no* service, from* the servant's having neglected to-have- 
them* shod. He had-got-upon* the tabl^ to retum-thanks- 
ioT-\m-\Lei2l\^i-hamng'heen-drunh.^ 

This dj^o^o'from B^s imbibing^ their errors, ^ow imbuing- 
them-with* bad principles, from -his -ingratiating -him8e]f' 
with*® your uncle. 

1. Savoir.— 2. Aucun. — 3. De ce que. — 4. De les faire. — 5. Etait 
mont^ BUT. — 6. Bemercier de ce qu*on avait bu k sa sant6.— 7. Pro- 
venir. — 8. Donner dans. — 9. Leur inculquer de. — 10. S*insinuer 
dans les bonnes gr^es de. 

FUTURE. 

61. — No evil shall befall him while in my keeping, 
II ne lui arrivera aucun mal tant qu'il sera sous mn 
garde, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

You may be sure of their paying you well. Be assured of 
my remaining^ your dutiful son. Who will vouch *y(?r your 
being more reasonable for-the-future?'* You may depend- 
upon* hearing-from-me.^ You-may-dopend-i*pon-lii%* dx%]peu- 
*iii^-with' your services. I depend upon Kis wyritirtg. 



1 
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1. Doinotjror. — 2. Oarontir. — 3. h ravemr. — k Compter que.— 
5. RcHJuvoir do uioh nou voiles. —6. Soyez sia qn*iL — 7. Se passer de. 

CONDITIONAL. 

62. — Ah to liiH using ludicrous expressions, my 
opinion in that tlioy are not so. Qtmnt aibx expressions 
f/r(ft('H<jii(rH (lout il Hc serait servi, mon opinion est qu^elles 
nv le Hont pas. 

TVHS INTO rilENCH. 

[ waH-iti-h()|)OH* ofhiit coming. In the-event-q/^Aw* being 
ankod for tlu^ key. Their stipport-was-made-conditional- 
npon* ht*r (juitting the wretched man. We depended upon 
hU landing the money. Their disnunmting the guns was- 
tiotMniforoHcen.* 

1 . Kwp^^ror. — 2. Tjo caa qu'on. — 3. Appui ne lui fut accord^ qn'i 
la condition (juo. — i. II avait 6t6 pr6vu qu'ils. 

HUnJUNOTIVE PKESENT. 

68. — Thoro is no possibility of your doing any ser- 
vice, there is scarce any chance of his escaping. II est 
inipoHHtble qtie vom smjez utile a quoi que ce soit, U 
n^est gtuhre possible q\Cil en rechappe. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

I request- a* hearing. I do-not-approve-of t/our a^^ocur^- 
in^r- «^'/A-Huch-people.* I -will-have- none -o/^ their coming 
here. I-deflpair-q/^ ever-*e^w^-them-do-good.' 

T fmd- no-fault- with' your going there ? What likelihood * 
IB tliere of his ever making a fortune, or of his still being 
alive? We are not offended- with* a dog having a better 
nose than his master. 

He insists-upon*® everything coming from and depending 
on" him. She will-not-near" of his going away. There is 
no-necessity" for yowr interfering y' Do not oppose" his 
marrying yqi\m sister. We shaU-be-off" without being ob- 
served" 
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1. Demander qu'on. — 2, Trouver maavais que. — 3. Fr^uenter 
ces gens-llL. — 4. Je ne veux pas que. — 5. Je n'esp^re pas que. — 6. 
Faire jamais quelque chose de bon. — 7. Ne pas trouver k redire 
que. — 8. Probabilite. — ^9. CJhoqu^s de oe que. — 10. Pr6tendre que. — 
11. De. — 12. Ne pas vouloir. — 13. Inutile. — 14. Se m^er de. — 16. 
S'opposer k ce que. — 16. S*esquiver sans qu'on. — 17. S*en aper- 
cevoir. 

PAST SUBJUNCTIVE. 

64. — I am displeased with your having circulated 
the report of her going to be married. I cannot con- 
ceive your having invented such a story. Je trouve 
mauvais que vous ay ez fait circvler le bruit qu^elle va se 
marier. Je ne congois pas que vous ayez pu inventer un 
tel mensonge. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I am not at all surprised at-his-havw^-got-into^ so many 
difficulties. I wonder SLt-hi8-extricating-him8elf-&0'Well-out- 
of- the- scrape.' I am astonished at his leaving so comfortable- 
a - situation.* I-call-into-question-the-fact- of -the-thing-Aat;- 
ing-ptMsed-thns.* 

I wonder at your father^ 8 grotoing-so^ fond-of^ her. He-is- 
found-faulfc-with* for having done so. I regret her lahottrvng- 
under' such a mistake. I am indignant at your having been- 
disrespectful* to your mother. I cannot think of-hisgamb- 
ling^ Nothing seems to denote his being attacked by "that 
disease. 

1. Qu'il se soit attir^. — 2. Se tirer si bien d*affaire. — 3. Bonne 
place. — 4. Je r^voque en doute que cela se soit pass^ de la sorte. — 
6. S*6prendre d'une telle passion pour. — 6. On trouve k redire qu* il. 
— 7. Tomber dans. — 8. Manquer. — ^9. Qu*il soit devenu si joueur. 
—10. De. 

IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

66. — The nation hegan to despair of Elizabeth's 
marrying. La nation commengait a perdre ZVspovr c\\v.' 
Elisabeth se maridt. 
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Great objection was taken against his directing the 
concern, have you any objection to my doing it ? On 
ff'ffpposa fortement a ce qu'U dirigedt retaUissement, 
cela V0U8 contrarierait'il queje lejisse ? 

TUEN INTO FSEKCH. 

Our maBters insisted-on* our being attentive, and wondered 
ai 'OUT' making -torong- answers^ to the dry questions they 
asked' us. We wondered at their entertaining* such hopes. 
They- were -astonished-a^* our returning so late. We could 
not account-for* his enduring her insolence. 

Doubts-had-been-entertained-o/*^ their being able to-reacb- 
the* fort. There would be no harm m-yowr-keeping-away- 
for* a week or two. She insisted- upon" the Umdlord's leav- 
ing-the'room}^ They-were-allowed-to-fight-out" their quarrel 
without anybody 2w^er/crw2^-on-either-side." I had" never 
thought (j/^otf'iw^-spoken-to-in-that-way." 

1. Exiger. — 2. Que nons r^pondissions mal. — 3. Faire. — 4. Avoir. 
— 5. On a 6t6 6tonn^ que. — 6. Comprendre que. — 7. II avait paru 
doutoux que. — 8. Arriver ju8qu*au. — 9. ^ ce que vous fissiez una 
absonce de. — 10. Exiger que. — 11. Sortit. — 12. On les laissa d^- 
mder. — 13. S'y int^resser de part et d*autre. — 14. N'aurais.— 15. 
(4u*on pdt me parlor de cette fa9on. 

PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

66* — Was not our examiner surprised at our not 
having answered those questions which we did not 
understand ? Notre examinateur ne e'etonna-t-il pas 
que nous eussions repondu a des questions que nous ne 
comprenions pas ? 

TUEN INTO FBENCH. 

My father approved of-my-having helped^ those unfortu- 
nate-wretches.' He denied having entered into any* league. 
I was surprised at her arriving so soon. I was not aware oi 
j^our having returned,* 
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The day passed without our heing-aware-oi-it.^ Should- 
you -have-acted* thus without' J^w^r-ordered?* They were- 
displeased-with* our having done so without leave. We re- 
gretted his-estrcmging-them^^ from us. 

1. Secouiir. — 2. Infortunes. — 3. Aucune. — 4. Eevenir. — 5. S*en 
apercevoir. — 6. Deviez-vous agir. — 7. Sans qu'on. — 8. Vous en 
donner Tordre. — 9. Trouver mauvalB que. — 10. Qu'il les e<it 
^oign^s. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

67. — Is not having too high an opinion of one's 
g^elf a defect ? N^est-ce pas un defaut que de 8* en faire 
accroire ? 

There is much clambering up to reach you. II y 
a bien a grimper pour aller chez vous, 

I sent him an apology for not attending. Je lui 
ai envoys des excuses de ne pas y avoir ete. 

He is far from coming up or answering to the 
opinion I had of him. II est loin de remplir Videe que 
f avals de Im. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Perhaps-my^ being here prevents her coming. There- is- 
stahling-ioT^ so many oxen. They mostly* destroyed each 
other hefore-their* having been able to settle.* He insisted 
vLpon-addressing' the meeting. His sons-in-law took-ofFence- 
at-his-continuing-m-hvLsiness.^ It is fine walking* to-day. 
There-is-no-wallcdng* in the streets. I forbid your remov- 
i«gr-that-chair-from-its-place." On the rising of the curtain . " 
The sun has an-influence-in" whitening cloth. 

1. Peut-toe est-ce moi qui. — 2. II y a de quoi Stabler. — 3. Pour 
la plupart. — 4». Avant de. — 5. S'^tablir. — 6. Pour s'adresser k. — 7. 
Se choquferent de lui voir continuer son commerce. — 8. Se pro- 
mener. — 9. II est impossible de marcher. — 10. Changer cette chsAsi^ 
de place. — 11. Toile. — 12. La propri^te de. 
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68. — ^English Participial Construction resolved by 
Nouns : — 

What do I care for your bantering ? Qtie rrCimporte 
a moi voire raUlerie ? 

I am not the man to be cowed by your blustering, 
Je ne suis pas liomme a me Ixmser intimider par voire 
tapage. 

Do you doubt my being able to pay ? Douiez-vom 
de ma solvabUiie ? 

Nothing but keeping on will do it. La persiv&rance 
Betde lefera, 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

Your slighting * him will-take' ten thousand subjects from * 
your empire. It-has-oost* so much for the sawing of that 
block of marble. That player's acting* is admirable. You 
will arrange* everything against^ my starting. I-hate-this- 
cringing.^ You-shall-pay-for-your-^eepmflf.* 

I cannot-put-up-with* his shuffling}^ There is di.-hicher' 
ing^* between them. There is underhsind-dealing^^ in that 
business. I have discovered his Mnderhand- dealings}* Horses 
have generally more di^Qxdt j-in-going-up-ihan-in^* coming 
down. 

Their meaning ^^ is plain.*' Allow me to-Ulustrate-my- 
meaning.^* The meeting ^^ broke-up* late. Does he often go 
to your meetings f^ The meeting^ of two rivers. The-sink- 
wifl'-of-the-ground^ in that place is considerable. May she 
rely on yowr hefriending-her ?^ 

Hia-hreedin^^ is none of the most genteel." I hear some- 
body's footing.^ The-carn/ing^ of arms is prohibited. I- 
was-unaware** of their mistmdersta/nding.^ 

Farming*^ has-greatly-improved'^ in that country. Walk- 
t7j^-is-good-for-me." The turning^ of a street. I was taken- 
with-a-grievous-«t(;w»7;twiy-in-my-head." 

The - tra/nsporting - of- eai'th- from - one-place-to-another ^ is 
very expensive. Seeing -^o^' world improves ** a young man. 
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The street is quite encumbered hj-the-puUin^-domn'Of-those' 
houses.* The waverin^-testiunonj*^ of the witnesses made 
their depositions tobe-suspected. The-tossing*^ of the ship 
was so violent that it made her quite sick. 

The-lofffering*' of the wall has thrown more light on the 
house. The-hedding** of this establishment is periodically 
purified by a chemical process.^ Is that the cause of 'their- 
iwi^-poor?** 

This is a Bchefme-qf-his-devising*^ Sis-having-heen-educated- 
was-of-great-use-to-him." 

' I am going visiting,^ The unravelling-of-B, plot.* Pro- 
ccft/Mi^«-had-been-taken-by-Sam-for-the-recovery of" his son. 

The-Uidin^" of a ship. Sis-indulgin^-m'* pleasantry lost 
him many mends. 

I persuaded her to give me B,-8itting** or two. The-ripen- 
Miy" of the fruit depends on the sim. 



1. M^ris pour. — 2. Enlever. — 3. k. — 4. II en a coiite. — 5. Jeu. — 
6. Apprdter. — 7. Pour. — 8. Je n'aime pas ces bassesses. — 9. La 
curiosity vous cofiteTa cher. — 10. Ne pas s'accommoder de. — 11. 
Faux-fayants.— 12. De la tracasserie. — 13. De la manigance. — 14. 
Men^. — 15. De peine k la montee qu'^ la. — 16. Intention. — 17. 
Evidente. — 18. De developper mon idee. — 19. Assemblee. — ^20. Se 
B^paier. — 21. Beiuiions. — 22. Confluent. — 23. L'aflEiaissement du 
terrain. — ^24. Appui. — 25. Ses manieres. — 26. Distingu^. — 27. Les 
pas. — 28. Le port. — 29. Je n'avais aucune id^e. — 30. Mesintelli- 
g^enoe. — 31. La culture. — 32. Se perfectionner beaucoup. — 33. La 
promenade me fait du bien. — 34. Detour. — 35. Saisi de vertiges 
violents. — 36. Le transport des terras. — 37. La frequentation du. 
— 38. Fait bien. — 39. Par cet abatis de maisons.— 40. Vacillation. 
— 41. Suspeote. — 42. L'agitation. — 43. L'abaissement. — 44. La 
literie. — 45. Proc^d^. — 46. De leur pauvret^. — 47. Projet de son 
invention. — 48. Son education lui a ete d*un grand secours. — 49. 
En visite. — 50. Le denouement d'une intrigue. — 51. Faire des d-- 
marches i>our avoir. — 52. Le chargement.--53. Son penchant k, — 
54. Une seance. — 55. La maturite. 
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ON THE PASSIVE PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION. 



Important Bemabk. — The variability or the in variability of the 
Prirticiple japreatly depends on the nature of the Verb : a Verb is 
intlier Transitive, Passive, Intransitive, Beflective, or Impersonal, 
n nd may be illustrated as follows : — 

" She 6i*nit me." "Iwasbwmt." "The candle bMnw." "She 
hwmt herself.** " It snows." 

"Bij? Peter struck them." "They were struck.** "The dock 
strikes*' " He struck himseTf.** " It rains." 

" The horse kicked * him.** « He was kicked by the horse." " The 
horse kicks.** " The horse kicked himself." " It hails.** 

69. — Conjugated with Avoir, the Past Participle of 
Transitive Verbs agrees with the direct Objective when 
it is preceded by it, but remains invariable when it is 
placed after the Participle, or when the Verb is used 
intransitively, i.e., without an Objective. 

Qui ne lea a point faites ces rdflexions ? Who has not 
made those reflections ? 

II Vavait d^ja inalmcn^e unefois ce jour-la meme. He 
had already rebuked her that very day. 

C'eat un veritable ami, je n'oublierai jamais les ser- 
vices qiie j'en ai regns. He is a true friend, I shall 
never forget the good turns he did me. 

0)1 a demands hien des fois sa main ; or, elle a en 
hien des demandes en mariage. She had a great many 
offers. 

Elle a fait unefameme hevu^ de refmer. She com- 
mitted a great blunder to refuse. 

* Many a Verb maj b« transitiTe in one language and not in anothw. 
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BmrARK. — The Noun which follows the Interrogative Adverb 
Combien de, is considered as the Objective of the Fast Participle, 
i.e., the Participle agrees with it; but when this Noon is replaced 
by En, the Past Participle remains invariable. 

Combien de phrases avez-vous apprises ? Combien en avez-vous ap- 
pris ? How many sentences have you learned ? How many have 
you learned ? 

TUEK DfTO FBENCH. 

What trimmings have you put on-the-evening-di*ess ? * 
The seeds I sowed are beginning to come-up.* The coach- 
man ^ore-US- very-fast.' 

It is a thing I often told them. Poverty has forced* her 
to-go-to* service. She is not such as you described* her to 
us. She is no longer the-same-as^ you formerly saw her. I 
have not yet recovered* from the fright I was-in.^ 

What patience the martyrs have displayed !^^ So many 
buckets of water I drew for her at the well ! Such a heat 1 
hore-with^ to turn the spit in- her- stead !" 

I shall suffer-for-a- long-time" from the fall" I had." The 
step" she has taken" is rash and inconsiderate." What'* 
misfortunes we have experienced!^ How-many** enemies 
has not this prince conquered ! 

Th^ have answered our expectation.** Did you hear the 
report of my gun ? The wind drifted^ the snow. Aus- 
terity had hollowed'his^ cheeks. We have Zo«^the-train.** 

How many miles did you walk ?^ How many did you 
walk f How many visits have you received f How many 
games*" have you played ?^ How many pages did you read ? 

1. ii la robe habiUee. — 2. k pousser. — 3. Nous mener bon train. 
— 4. Contraindre. — 5. De se mettre en. — 6. Depeindre. — 7. La 
mdme que. — 8. Bevenir. — 9. Avoir. — 10. Montrer. — 11. Souffrir. 
— 12- Pour eUe. — 13. Souffirir longtemps. — 14. Chfite. — 15. Faire. 
— 16. D-marche.— 17. Faire.— 18. Indiscrete.— 19. Que de.— 20. 
Eprouver. — 21. Que. — 22. Attente. — 23. Detonation. — 24. Amon- 
cder. — 25. Caver les. — 26. Manquer le convoi. — 27. Faire. — 28. 
Parties. — ^29. Faire. 



70, — With any other Verb than Avoir, the Past 
Participle agrees with the Nominative, it Vti^ Nex\i \sk 
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intransitive ; but if the Verb be transitive or reflec- 
tive, the Past Participle agrees with the Objective, 
when preceded by it. 

Ces dames resterent surprises, confuses, dSconcert^es. 
Those ladies remained surprised, confused, dismayed. 

On la croyait morte, elk rCetait qu'en lethargic. They 
thought her dead, she was only in a trance. 

Si vous rCaviez pas pris la parole, elle se serait trouv^e 
embarrass^e. If you had not spoken up, she would 
have been greatly puzzled. 

TUBir INTO FBENCH. 

She went-home* in-despair.^ She looked* very much ea- 
cited,* She instantly* ran distracted* She was-struck- 
dunib^ annihilated, speechless.^ She seems afflicted and 
quite dispirited^ The wicked have much-ado-to" remain 
united. She die^ poisoned. 

She gave-herself-tip-for^^'lost. We feel ourselves over" 
whelmed. Did she not helieve-herself-trifled with "by him, 
outraged and deserted ?" She has-a-slight-stoop}* She 
y^cZ«-all-sore." 

Will you^have the turkey (y*) roasted or boiled f Do you 
want the iroxA fried or boiled ? I would rather have it boiled. 
How do you like potatoes ? I like them fried. I should 
prefer to see thee (y*) dead than wedded" to such a man. 

1. Bentrer. — 2. D6sesperer. — 3. Paraitre. — 4. Agiter. — 5. Ans- 
sitAt. — 6. Tout ^perdue. — 7. Demeurer paralys^e. — 8. Interdire. 
— ^9. D^courager. — 10. Bien de la peine 'k, — 11. Se croire. — 12. Se 
croire bafouer. — 13. Abandonner. — 14. Se tenir un peu courb^e.— 
15. Se sentir toute courbattue. — 16. Marier. 



71. — Conjugated with Eire, the Past Participle 
of Passive or of Intransitive Verbs agrees with the 
Nominative. 
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Cette affaire a ^te rompu^ ft f/rntmef plH4ii^Hr$ fois. 
The laatter lias been off and on seTerd times. 

Uiientitr du pr^venu arec thomm^ si^nalr a la 
police rCa pas en^core ^te him constatre^ 6iV» reconnu^y 
bien prouvee. The identity of the accused \dth the 
man denounced to the police has not been as yet well 
established, weU acknowledged, well proved. 

Je sm$ affligee qwe rous soyez amaigru. I am sorry 
to hear that you are getting thin. 

Sjt figure est restee marquee d'une briilure qu^'d s^rM 
faite. His £ace remained marked with a burning he 
got. 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

Tour shoe-strings are untied} The strings' of your bon- 
net are untied. This skirt' is not sewed ; it is only basted. * 
Your remittance* has been paid^ and carried to your credit. 
My watch is-downJ The concerts are well attended.* As 
soon as the first line was broken* all the rest ran away. 
Those goods (^Sin^,) are soon bought-up.^* 

Ann d'Ancre was arraigned,^^ tried," and sentenced to 
death ; she was ^oikwi-on-the- wheel," burnt y and buried in 
the Place-de-Greve. She is well inclined^ towards you ; 
what-if-you-proposed-for-her ? ** She is engaged^ to Mr. 
Such-a-one. When she is (JW.) married, will -she -be - 
better-off?'' This seat" is engaged^ Sir. 

The table must be {Suhj.) covered with-a-white-table- 
cloth.* Is the cloth" laid f The meat is not well done^ 
Is the bill" receipted?^ The previous" question was put^ 
and carried.^ Whole streets in Paris have been levelled' 
with-the-ground." Does your mother still keep her room P 
no; she came-dotan^ to-day for the first time. Let-us- 
resume* the discourse where we left-qff,^ The young-birds * 
are-hatched,^ My flowers are-blown.^ His ewes died of the 
rot." 
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Were you horn when she was horn f She departed-ihiS' 
life-in-the-twentieth-year-of-her-age.*' She is not yet quite- 
recovered^ from her fright. What is (are) hecome-oi^ all 
our years ? they Jime passed-away, they are lost. 

1. Denouer. — 2. Brides. — 3. Jupe. — 4. B&tir. — 5. Bemise. — 6. 
Encaisser. — 7. N*^tre paa monte.— -8. Suivre. — 9. Entamee — 10, 
Enlev^e. — 11. Mettre en accusation. — 12. Juger. — 13. Bouer. — ^14. 
Disposer. — 15. Et si tous la demandiez en manage. — 16. Promise. 
— 17. En sera-t-elle plus avanc^e. — 18. Place. — 19. Betenir. — 20. 
D'une nappe blanche. — 21. Table. — 22. Cuire. — 23. Note. — 24. Ac- 
quitter. — 25. Pr^alable. — 26. Proposer. — 27. Adopter. — 28. Baser 
defend en comble. — 29. Descendre. — 30. Beprenons. — 31. En rester. 
—32. Petits.— 33. Edore.— 34. Eclore.— 35. Clavel6e.~S6. D^o^der 
h. TAge de vingt ans. — 37. Encore revenue. — 38. Deyenir. 



72. — Conjugated with Avoir, the Past Participle of 
Intransitive Verbs is invariable. 

Les actions ont hauss^, ont baiss^. The shares are 
going up, are going down. 

Les annees qu'a dure sa magistrature. The years 
during which his time of office lasted, during which 
he was in office. 

Bemabe. — Sometimes Intransitive Verbs are used transitively, 
in which case, they foUow the rule of Transitive Verbs, i.e., agree 
with the Objective if it precedes Avoir. 

Je ne regretterai pas la peine que m'ont co'dtde * mes exp4r%ence8, 1 
shall not regret the trouble my experience cost me. 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

We breakfasted, dined, and supped earlier than-usual. * 
She has run-about^ all day on' that business. That plant 
has grown much. Your answer did noi please them. 

On-that-very-spot* other men felt, and thought, and suf- 
fered like himself. Do you regret the sums that this horse 
cost you ? 

* The Pafft Participle of eoilter is variable when it means "to cause," " to give," 
" to ocauion.'* 
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The French language, which M. Nodier 8j)oke and wrote 
so well. The dangers to which I have heen-exposed.^ The 
pains' which his education cost me. The trouble' which this 
affair has cost me has quite upset ^ me. 

The five minutes I ran have quite -^Mi-me-otU-of-hreatJi. ' 
Who could reckon all the evils which war made me commit, 
during the span" of sixty years which I lived ? They sat- 
<ip-till-very-late" in the night. These bees have not yet 
Bvoarmed, 

1. Que d*OTdinaire. — 2. Courir. — 3. Pour. — 4>. Dans les m^mes 
lienx. — 6. Courir. — 6. Soins. — 7. Peine. — 8. Bouleverser. — 9. 
ITeaKniilier. — 10. Espace. — 11. Veiller bien avant. — 12. Essaiiner. 



73. — The Past Participle of Impersonal Verbs — ^the 
Past Participle of Fairs, Devoir, Pouvoir, or Vouloir, 
followed by a Verb in the * Infinitive — the Past Parti- 
ciple between the Eelative Qv£ and the Conjunction 
Qtie, or between Qtie and Qui — or the Past Participle, 
preceded by Le, meaning it, so, and referring to a 
proposition, is invariable. 

Que de d-marches il nous a fallu faire ! How many 
steps we had to take ! 

Cette dame s'est fait peindre tenant le plus jeune de 
ses enfants sur ses genoux. This lady got herself 
painted, holding her youngest child on her knee. 

Telle est la consequence que fai prdtendu que vous en 
tirassiez. Such is the conclusion I intended you 
should draw. 

Je rCai pas regu les marchandises que fai cru qui me 
viendraient de Paris, I have not received the goods 
I thought would come from Paris. 

* With Devoir, Pouvoir, and Vouloir, the Infinitive l« otteii>axA«niv^^. 
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Tu avals pronjbis a ma mh'e mourante de proteger ma 
soeur ; Vas tu fait ? You promised my dying mother 
to protect my sister ; did you do so ? 

TtTBN nfTO FEEBTCH. 

A dispute had arisen} A meeting was held* yesterday. 
She-is* forbidden to drink wine. There came two gentlemen 
who wanted* to speak to you. False news was * spread. 

The snow, which Providence caused to fall, has covered 
the insects, and made them perish. The music we heard 
together. The pictures she hasshovm* me. The books she 
made me understand. The general yo^-himself-painted-on ' 
horseback, surrounded by his staff. 

It is not my fault ; I put-your-son- as-much -forward-as* I 
could. He did not make all the efforts he should (have 
made). This is the young lady I want^ to marry. 

The answer I foresaw would-be-given** to you. The diffi- 
culties I knew you were-in" have-hastened" my departure. 
The letter I thought you were writing to me has not reached" 
me. The lesson you desired^* me to study was very diffi- 
cult. 

The business did-not*turn-out** as 1 had-thought-it-would' 
have-done}^ Did your sister believe it would rain? Yesj 
she did (believe it). 

1. S' Clever. — 2. Se tenir. — 3. II lui est. — 4. Vouloir. — 5. H s'est. 
' — 6. Faire. voir. — 7. Se fairepeindre k. — 8. Pousser votre file autant 
que. — 9. Vouloir. — 10. Faire. — 11. Aviez. — 12. Acc^l6rer. — 13. Par- 
venir. — 14. Vouloir. — 15. N*est pas allee. — 16. Se Timaginer. 

74. — Preceded by Le peu, the Past Participle takes 
the gender and number of the Noun which follows le 
peu, if that expression means what little, the few, the 
little, and implies quantity in a literal or figurative 
sense ; but should le peu involve a negative sense, and 
denote want, absence, privation of the thing spoken 
of^ the Past Participle remains invariable. 
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TURN DSTTO FRENCH. 

The few visits I received have been tiresome.* What little 
beer she drank quite-upset* her. The few lessons I have 
taken have-beensufficient.' The few potatoes I have kept 
' will-do* me. What little ground I have myself cultivated 
and sown^ has yielded far more than I anticipated. You may 
recover-by-additional-labour* what few weeks you have lost. 

The want of diligence and punctuality he displayed in the 
management ^ of the business is the cause of its not-having- 
succeeded.* The little trouble he took^ is-a-proof-to-me-of ** 
his indifference. The little instruction he has got^^ makes 
hiTn fall into a thousand mistakes. 

1. Ennnyenses. — 2. Bendre toute malade. — ^3. Suffire. — 4. Suffire. 
— 5. Ensemencer. — 6. Eattraper par tm surcroit de travail. — 7. 
Gonduite. — 8. Echouer. — ^9. Sedonner. — 10. Meprouve. — 11. Avoir. 

75. — The Objective, preceding a Past Participle 
followed by an Infinitive, may be the Objective either 
of the Participle or of the Infinitive ; in the first case, 
it is Variable ; in the second, it is Invariable. 

La flewr que j^ai vue s'auvrir. The flower I saw 
blooming. 

La flewr qibcfai vu cueillir. The flower I saw being 
gathered. 

Les offres de service que nous Us avons entendusfaire. 
The offers of service which I heard them make. 

Les offres de service que nous leur avons entendu faire. 
The offers of service which we heard being made to 
them. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The soldiers whom I saw carrying their officer to the field- 
hospital.^ The wounded soldiers, whom I saw carried to the 
fidd-hospital, died this morning. The aoV^et^ ^'WEft.\ ^awa 

E 
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disarming the insurgents behaved with bravery. I sauo them 
conqtier. The insurgents whom I saw disarmed have been 
shot.' I saw them conquered. 

I am waiting for the nurse ; I sent herfot^ coffee. I am 
waiting for the nurse ; I sent the-lady's-maid^/br-her.* I Jg/lJ 
them talkifig on business. I let them be eapelled,^ The 
cases^ this barrister had to plead. The case I heard pleaded. 

Is the letter I have given you to copy finished ? Is the 
letter I told you to copy signed ? I am sorry for the oppor- 
tunity I let slip. The books which I let fall. 

The difficulties you gave me to-solveJ The difficulties 
which they thought they-should* explain to you. Let us go 
to the brewery which you promised to show me. Truth which 
they neglected to ^follow. The lady whom you left-qff*^^ 
visiting is very witty." The newspapers I heard read. To- 
get-on^* in the study of science (pL), we must never deviate- 
from" the road we" have begim to follow, 

1. Ambulance. — 2. Fusill^s. — 3. Chercher. — 4. Chercher par la 
femme de chambre. — 5. Chasser. — 6. Causes. — 7. ^ traiter. — 8. 
Devoir. — ^9. De. — 10. Cesser de. — 11. SpiritueUe. — 12. II faut pour 
avancer. — 13. S*6cartep de. — 14. On. — 16. k. 



76. — The Past Participle of Eeflective Verbs is 
variable when the Objective Pronoun which precedes 
means myself, himself, herself, ourselves, &c., but 
remains invariable when it means to myself, to him- 
self, TO herself, to ourselves, &c., and is not pre- 
ceded by any other Objective. 

II a'Stait fait beau pour moi qui m^^tais faite belle. 
He had dressed himself out for me, for I had made 
myself smart. 

Ainsi 86 sont perdues tant dejeunes personnes. That's 
the way in which so many young persons have been 
lost. 

Jh se sont li^s des qiCih se sont connus. They got 
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intimate as soon as they made each other's acquaia- 
tance. 

Les relations nomhreuses que je me suis credes. The 
numerous connections I have formed. 

lU 86 8ont jur^ une amitie Hemelle. They have 
vowed one another an eternal friendship. 

La foi qu£ deux &poux se sont juree. The fidelity 
which husband and wife have plighted to one another. 

In the last three examples, the Participles agree not 
with Me or Se, but with the Objective Que. 



. — ^The Past Participle of 8e plaire, se diplaire, se eom- 
plaire, se rvre, se sov/rire, se nuire, s*entrenuire, se parler, se succider, 
^c, is inyariable, becanse these Verbs are intransitiye. 

EUe s'est nvi dans mon esprit. She feU in my estimation. 

Ces arbres ne se sont pas plu doms ce terrain. Those trees did not 
thrive in that ground. 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

How-many-times* has she sat in this arm-chair! Did 
your mother take-notice^ of it ? She did not complain of it 
to me. Did she get tired at the ball ? no, but she cattght- 
a-cold? 

This woman happened-io-h^* innocent. The water has- 
eooled.^ Has not the matter been T^owe^^-^Jroo^i" She has 
compounded^ with her creditors. Mary scratched her face 
with that pin. We threw ourselves into-each-other's-arms. * 
Those school -boys ^eZ^e</ snow-balls-at-one another.' 

She d/ressed-\ieT^kM- out 'io^^ go and see you. She has 
^tt?^« -herself" a cut, and the blood runs-out-of-it.*' She ftt^- 
her" tongue. She hit it for having spoken too much. They 
pinched one another. She has pinched her finger. 

They have assumed " rights which do not belong to them. 
We have 5ce/^-^w^oy^;^^-a-g^eat-while-for-it." She made-no- 
ceremonU'Of^^ telhng him what she thought. I shall-not-go- 
beyond the Hmits I prescribed to myself. Both armies 
fought with unparallelea-obstinacy." 

These two women ^(?(?A:-a-(?wZifce-to-e«i;Ci\i-o\J^ct-^\.-^'t^V- 
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sight," though they smiled {Sid)J.) and spoke to each other 
as-if-nothing-had-been-the-matter." They have injured^ one- 
another. She took-delight-m^ contradicting me. She has 
laughed at" my losses. They have succeeded from-father- 
to-son-in-that office." 



1. Que de fois. — 2. Apercevoir. — 3. S'enrhfiiner. — 4. Se trotiver. 
— 5. S'atti^dir. — 6. S'^bndtOT. — 7. S'arranger. — 8. Dans las bras run 
de Tantre. — ^9. Se jeter des boules de neige. — 10. Se faire belle 
pour. — 11. Se faire. — 12. En d^couler. — 13. Se mordre la.-^14. 
S'arroger. — 15. Se donner bien de la peine pour oela. — 16. Ne pas se 
g^er pour. — 17. Ne passerai pas. — 18. Un achamement sans 6gal. 
— 19. Se d^plaire au premier abord. — 20. Comme si de rien n'^tadt. 
21. Se nuire.— 22. Se plaire k.— 23. De.— 24. De p^re en fils dans 
cette charge. 



ON THE INDICATIVE CONTRUCTION. 



PRESENT. 



Bemabk. — The English have three ways of expressing the Pre- 
sent ; the French Imve only one. " I write," " I am writing," 
" I do write," must be rendered by T4cri8, In the same manner, 
" I was writing," " I did write," " I wrote," must be expressed by 
"J*4crivai8,** to express an Imperfect; and "I have written," or 
"I have been writing," by Tai 4crit, to express the Past Indefinite, 
&c., &c. 

77. — In vivid and rapid narrations, the Present is 
often used instead of the Past to enliven the style. 

Le rrumarque des dieux lew envoie une grue, 
Qui les croque, qui les tue, 
Qui les gobe a son plaisir. 

The sovereign of the gods sent them a crane, that 
crunched, killed, and gobbled them up at her leisure. 
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The, genius of the language seems again to prefer 
the Present instead of the Past, commonly used in 
English, when expressing something that was particu- 
larly true at a time referred to, and is likewise so at 
the time of speaking, or when expressing generdl 
truths, i.e., truths made independent of all times. 

C^est pendant la R&volution que les Frangais se mon- 
frerent U phis redoutables. It was during the French 
Revolution that the French showed themselves most 
formidable. 

Je ne sais si c^est mm ou Platon qui le premier a dit 
que les id^es sont ^temelles. I do not know whether it 
was I or Plato that first said that ideas v^ere eternal. 

TTJBN INTO FEENCH. 

The shepherd camCf ccmghty and caged^ them. At the 
given signal, the horsemen of Gaul drew their swords, 
spurred-on^' their horses, and felV upon the enemy. Alex- 
ander, fi^ntic,* rflfTi-about-everywhere,* ptmished' some, ex- 
horted others, and revived the combat that had already 
b^un to-flag/' 

Did I not desire* you to say that I-M7a*-at-home* for 
nobody ? It was God created the world. The last speech 
he defivered was admirable. It was well" for him his 
master did-not" hear what he said. Your physician was 
the first who taught (Suhj.) the doctrine, and the last 
who practised (Suhj) it. I confess histories are fiill of reli- 
gious wars ; but,-let-us-take-care" it was not the diversity 
of religions that occasioned" these wars ; it was the spirit of 
intolerance. 

1. Encager. — 2. Presser de T^peron. — 3. Fondre. — 4. Furieux. 
— 5. Courir de tous les cdt^s.—G. ChAtier. — 7. Se ralentir. — 8. 
Commander. — ^9. ITy 6tre. — 10. Fort heureux. — 11. N'ait pas. — 12« 
Mais qu'on y prenne bien garde. — 13. Frodmie. 
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78. — The time during which a state or an action 
has been continued, is expressed in French by the 
Present of the Indicative or the Subjunctive, and not 
by the Perfect or Imperfect, as in English. 

Les pluiea qu'ilfait depuia trois jours. The rain that 
has been falling these three days. 

II y a maintenant pres de six mois queje suiB ici. It 
is now going on six months since I came hither. 

Quoique Von park et que Von ecrive depuis six mUle 
ans, il y a encore bien des choses qui n^ont pas eU dites. 
Although people have spoken and written these six 
thousand years, there are still many things which 
have not been uttered. 

79. — To denote a state or an action, the effects of 
which were still lasting at a time referred to, the 
French use the Imperfect, the English the Pluperfect. 

II ^tait retcnu au Ut depuis trois mois. He had been 
confined to bed for the last three months. 

C ^tait une vieille persomie qui vivait depuis plus de 
vingt am dans cette famlUe. She was an old gentle- 
woman, who had lived more than twenty years in that 
family. 

TURN I>TO FRENCH, 

The pyramids of Egypt kave exUM for-many* centuries. 
It * she lonff ^ot^ otU f She hit beem ami these two hours. 
Dinner A4ii^^f)fii-ih^/-M><ri/i«e«for>you-these* two hours. I 
A4ic>r4Wii-r«i««iii4i>iu>out * this affiur this long time. He iUw- 
4f<mi«/iir//i4i^-me-oi9r^ frcon duv to duv these ^ six months. We 
JUmi now iMii fwt^ these two jeftrs abroad.* 
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How * long hctS'she-heen-in'Service ?' How long kcts she 
Jteld* this situation? How long have you been ont-of* 
place? What have yon done since you have been here? 
My niece has been ill since yesterday. Save you not been 
playing billiards (Sing.) this hour ? I-Aove-for-a-long-time- 
been-thinhing^^ of writing to you. Macbeth was- very-un- 
willing "to commit so great" a crime, for he knew what a 
good king Duncan had been. I knew " the house, and I 
Yaiesw^* ii had been built a -very-long-time." How long had 
you been playing cards when I came in? I had not been 
long at the inn when-somebody-came-and-asked-for-me." I 
had sought for you three days when I saw you. 

1. Deptiis bien des. — 2. Vous attendre deptds. — 3. Trotter pour. 
— 4. Me remettre. — 5. Depuis. — 6. En pays 6tranger. — 7. Sert- 
elle. — 8. Occuper. — 9. Sans. — 10. II y a longtemps que je medite. 
11. N'avait pas du tout envie. — 12. Enorme. — 13. Connaitre. — 14. 
Savoir. — 15. Depuis. longtemps. — 16. Lorsqu'il vint quelqu'un me 
demander. 

80. — The French denote the time that is elapsed 
by the Past Indefinite — ^the English by the Imperfect. 

Ce jeune hamme s'est bien fait ; or, a Uen gagnS 
deptds que je ne Vai vu. That young man is much 
improved since I saw him. 

With the Future and the Conditional, the following 
is the construction : — 

H y aura six mois a Noel qv/e voire frSre est a V^cole. 
At Christmas, your brother will have been six months 
at school. 

JTy aurait'U pas eu un mois que vous ^tiez a la cam- 
pagne, si vous etiez resU encore trois jours ? Would you 
not have been a month in the country, had you re- 
mained three days longer ? 

* Translate sentences of this kind by Depuis eombien de temps, or simply by Depuis, 
as the case may be. Depuis eombien de temps sert-elle ? EUe me sert depuis quime 
ans avec un ziie tout particulier. She has served me these fifteen years with a sIu^vjAax 
sea). 
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The Present and the Past Indefinite are sometimes 
idiomatically nsed instead of the Future. 

On irCa d/it que vous ites id pour un mais. I have 
been told, you will be here for a month. 

Permettez-moi de favre cette setde observation, et fai 
/hi. Allow me to make this one observation, and I 
shall have done. 

TtJEW nrTO FBEKCH. 

Uii lotjg Hinco you saw the countess ? Some-suL-weeks- 
now.' How long ih it since she went to Paris ? How long 
in it f^inoo Mho came here ? It is nearly a year since I saw 
hor. Did yoti not meet him in London six weeks ago ? 

Hhalt you not have been six months here next- June ?' I 
shall have been here a year. The work mil have been on * 
mid two yearx by-to-morrow.* 

Tt^ill you go to the concert this evening ? no ; I shall 
remain htjre. Make haste, I shall wait for you down-stairs. * 
It will MOon be a year since he died. Will you soon have 
done f I-t(;t7^6dr-with-you-directly.* I shall have done in a 
moment. 

1. Apmi mH iix semainos. — 2. Aumoisdejuin prochain. — 8. En. 
—4. Demain.— 6. En bai. — 6. Je stds h, vous k Tinstant. 



IMPBRPBOT. 

81. — The Imperfect denotes the coexistence of 
status in the past, or describes an action a-doing and 
progressing while another took place, hence its name 
of Imperfect. 

Je n*Mais pan malade, cependant je ne me portals pas 
bien, I was not ill, yet I was not well. 

La m^e criait et voUtait autow de son nid, lorsqu'on 
fmporiait see petUs. The mother screamed and flut- 
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tered over her nest when they were carrying away her 
young ones. 

The Imperfect is also used when describing what 
was habitual in the past, or when a past state or 
action is represented as one of long duration. 

Chez lea Romains, les candidats ^talent vetus de hlanc. 
Among the Eomans, the candidates were clad in white. 

Le vietuc chene qui avait ombrag^ sa chaumiere ^tait 
encore debotU. The ancient oak which had shaded his 
cottage was still standing. 

TUEN INTO PEENCH. 

While I wa8'plai/ing-ihis'^a.rty^ Dumas was picking an- 
other. I wrote or was writing Si letter as my sister came in. 
The house was building, when a fire broke out. It was 
aheady spreadi/ng-io^ the next house. There' fell a rain 
vf\n.(^ froze us. They were perpetually plai/ing'8om.e pranks- 
npon-me.* 

The house in which Epictetus dwelt was without-a* door. 
Gentlemen and ecclesiastics «7ere-exempted-from-taxation * 
in the good old times. Formerly he used-to-ride on horse- 
back/ but now he-seldom-does.* Every day he used to loiter 
about the streets. The-common-forms* of society appeared 
to him either odious or ridiculous. 

Peter the Great rose regularly at four in-the" morning ; 
at ^Ye, they" brought him a Hght" breakfast ; he dined at 
eleven, but never supped, and went to bed early. 

1. Faire ce personnage. — 2. Gugner. — 3. H. — 4. h me faire 
quelque niche. — 5. Sans. — 6. N'^re point taiUables. — 7. Monter h 
dieval. — 8. n y monte rarement.— 9. Les usages les plus simples. 
—10. Du.— 11. On.— 12. Petit. 

PAST DEFINITE. 

82. — The Past Definite either denotes the tran- 
sition from one action to another, or recotd^ %» 
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fact as haying taken place in a period of time in 
which we are no more ; but does not, as the Imper- 
fect, lay any stress on its duration or its repetition. 
It may or may not have been of long continuance ; it 
may or may not have been repeated. 

Une tuUe coula du toit, lui tomba sur la tite, et le tua. 
A tile slipped off the roof, fell on his head, and killed 
him. 

Venise fut hngtemps le centre du commerce et de$ 
richeases. Venice was long the mart of commerce 
and wealth. 

n regut un coup d^ipie dans U ccev/r, et tomba roide 
mxyrt un moment aprh. He received a thrust in his 
heart, and fell down stone dead in an instant. 

TUEN TSTO PEENCH. 

At the end of the American war, General Washington 
hade farewell to his companion-in* -arms, presented himself 
before the Congress, to which he tendered^ his powers, and 
then retired into private life. He made a false step and 
tumbled head-over-heels-down-stairs.* The arrow pierced 
his buckler, and nailed-ii'to-his* breast. The elephant took 
him in his trunk, and tossed-laia-m^ the air. 

He declined'ComplYmg-with* his request. He was cut-off- 
in-the-prime-of-his-lijfe.^ It t(7flw-a-long-time* before -it-got- 
well,* and she had a dreadful scar as-long-as-she-lived." A 
thousand times did he repent the" past. He asserted^^ it so 
many times that we believed him. A door j^cw^-open," and 
theTe-rushed'Out " a-crowd-of-boy s." 

1. De. — 2. Bemettre. — 8. Culbuter du haut en bas de rescalier. 
— 4. Le lui clouer siu: la. — 5. Le jeter en. — 6. Se refuser de se con- 
former k, — 7. Moissonn^ au printemps de ses jours. — 8. Se passer 
bien du temps. — 9. Elle fut gu^rie. — 10. Toute sa vie. — 11. Du.— 
12. AfBbrmer. — 18. S'ouvrir brusquement. — 14. S'en ^chapper. — 15. 
Bande d'^coliors. 
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IMPERFECT AND PAST DEFINITE CONTRASTED. 

83. — ^Both the Imperfect and the Past Definite 
may express simultaneousness— the one describes it 
as being more or less permanent; the other as a 
spontaneous occurrence. 

Qtuind f^tais jeune, f^tais toujours bien portant. 
When I was young, I was always in good health. 

DSs qu'U la vit, U se sentit t^pris. As soon as he saw 
her, he fell in love with her : i.e., he fell in love with 
her at first sight. 

Both the Imperfect and the Past Definite may ex- 
press frequentative actions — ^the one describes them 
as habitual, and the other as occasional occurrences. 

Toutes les fois qu'il venait au cafe, notes faisions une 
partie de piquet. Whenever he came to the coffee- 
house, we played a game at piquet together. 

Toutes les fois qu^il vint au cafe, nousfimes une partie 
de piquet. Every time he came to the coffee-house, 
we had a game at piquet together. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Before the Revolution, Paris was divided into wards.* In 
the beginning of the Revolution, Paris was divided into forty- 
eight Bections. The ancients frequently put-away^ their 
wives. Napoleon put away Josephine. 

He shot very well. He shot a brace' of partridge. For- 
merly I used to sleep longer. My brother slept yesterday 
till eight o'clock. The slightest* noise awoke him. The 
king, who was but dozing,* awoke a few minutes after. The 
athletae rubbed themselves with oil before-they-entered-the- 
Hsts.^ I rubbed-his' arm with oil. 

Whenever* he came, he brought me flowers. Every time 
he came, he inquired-Bhout-you* She famted" ^^YkStiK^^x 



7i; TrmBfTfflKf; OK 

^tt vam lAtd. &tt Usaxose^ ^vdifiii *dier "Elgi Iter. 1 «■» im- 

■iid laOir liour ^wbfiii jl Ids ^fimuBsS t^aat t)Wi> sDiik, 

Mflshtt i«ime "^iflit CTFfiTx iiirait. 



JkfBoxgiL— ^. Jbnoxt at Ihxsam.—Z. lini ±rdS£es- lb. — & TrmttoB In 
loK. — b. Jjffnwnftgr de -vhe smiE^FBlle^ — •!£). i^'^OBLcniir. — ^n. SU i 
Ib-tdfe-^OS. Sfifiar.— ^ft. Ohandn^.^^. firier: ^V^ve iki Kane.— 



k>«i;raik?«uw 



penod of trmf., or Id ant yet presant, as •**tihTs Say,^ 
^iitrif iwjfit,"^ ^thif .TOfiT^" — or tfco ant oamjlflkilT 

Z/f% JicmmMfB oat Tfomisr emu/- ios t&uehrG^ gm In Taamere^ 
^§a/r(H guc Icwtb aruayrm ^teuffot 'mawiamis^ Men l0V^ 

eriL 

CrUSlafi, mr Sai-^L gm iiet ct prwad i^ropijifrr guajoi 
nw ianxiataiHfc tm f <GiLKHkt&, «tid it 'to nifs T«iio is &sl 
ItflU flpcmger in "^diDSf &azzrptfnT I sa'wiibet to-irr? 
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engine^ i,e,, was and is still a great improyement. Should we say 
fiU or 4taU, it would inyolye that the safety yalye is no longer an 
improyement. 

2iid. — ^In colloquial language, the Past Indefinite is often prefer- 
red to the Past Definite^ as being less stiff and pedantic. 

Je tms aXU chez voits, je ne vous ai pas trov/v^, fai laissi ma carte; 
rather than J'aUai, je ne voiis trov/oai pas, je laissai. 

8rd. — ^Followed by a Past Participle, SHOUiiD HAyB^ used in the 
sense otjf he has, if you have, Sfc, is translated by the Past In- 
definite. 

Should she haye seen him speaking to her^ he is a lost man. 8% 
elle Va vu hii parler, il est perdu, 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

Some* ancient philosophers 5eZievc<? that insects were-bred* 
from corruption. They made such-a' noise, that my-head-is- 
still-aching-with-it.* His nose and ears were (he has had 
the nose, Ac.) frost-bitten.* Did he strike him? that-he- 
did;^ he fti^^e^,-aye,-and-Hc^efl?-him-too.' I ^ave him 
notice-to -quit.* 

It was * very cold this month this year. We-^^-much- 
company** this winter. Is this the young man you spoke to 
me of this morning ? He has been trotting -about^^ all day. 
She luis been, singing all morning. 

Yesterday, at ten o'clock, he came for " us, took " us to the 
notary, and made us sign the deed." It 5ZeM7-the-whole-of- 
the-last-week." The patient ^^fp^wp-very-well" last night. 
Did you engage " the servant I twrned-away last month ? 
Sas it been freezing or raining all night ? She Jias been 
dancing all night. 

Gt)d created the world : he made man after-his-own" im- 
age ; he formed him out of the dust" of the earth. Christ 
died for him, since he died for all. The fruits of the earth 
were the first food of man. The French Academy was-insti- 
^«*^e{^to-promote-the-improvement-of-the language.** 

Should you have noticed -anything-improper" in her con- 
duct, as-well^ tell me so. Should she have deceived me so 
grossly,* should she have broken^ her word, she is a-con- 
temptible-being.** 

1. De. — 2, Naissent. — 3. Tant do. — 4. En ayoii Q'OJ^t^ TSi3a^LV^3^» 
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t6te. — 5. Gel6es. — 6. Oui certes, il Ta frappe. — 7. Doimer dee oonps 
de poing, et qui pis est, des coups de pied. — 8. Cong^. — ^9. Faire. — 
10. Recevoir beancoup de monde. — 11. Trotter. — 12. Chercher. — 
13. Conduire. — 14. Contrat. — 15. Pendant toute la semaine der- 
ni^re. — 16. Se soutenir assez bien. — 17. Arr^ter. — 18. k son. — 19. 
Limon. — ^20. EtabHr pour travailler k la perfection de la langue. — 
21. Bemarquer quelque chose d' inconvenant. — 22. Yous feriez 
tout aussi bien de. — 23. Grossi^rement. — 24t. Manquer k, — ^25. line 
miserable. 



85. — To describe an action prior to another, in a 
period of time still going on, as "this day," "this 
week,*' J'ai eu, tu as eu, followed by another Past 
Participle, is the compound form of the Past Inde- 
finite ; but it cannot, as the latter, be applied to a 
period of time entirely past, 

Je n'ai pas eu plus tot Idch^ cette parole que je 171* en 
suis mordu la langue. I had hardly dropped the word, 
when I could have bit my tongue for it. 

TUEN nrro peench. 

When I had learnt this morning the news of your nomina- 
tion, I ran to-acquaint* your friend with it. To-day, after* 
I had dined I went out. When I gave him the-toast,* I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy's 
servant. When the Lieutenant had taken his wine and toast, 
he felt himself a-Httle-revived.* 

1. En faire part k. — 2. D^s que. — 3. La r6tie. — 4. Un peu ranim^. 
PLUPERFECT AND PAST ANTERIOR CONTRASTED. 

86. — ^Both the Pluperfect and the Past Anterior 
represent an action, not only as past, but also as 
being prior to another which is likewise over. The 
Pluperfect involves an interval of time between the 
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two actions, or denotes what was habitual or cus- 
tomary in the past, whereas the Past Anterior does 
not; it merely describes the successive transition 
from one action to another. 

D^apres Us renseignements quHl avait regus, il prit 
telle et telle mesure. From the information he received-, 
he took such and such a measure. 

Dis qu'elle eut regu la lettre, elle la cUcacheta et la 
hat. As soon as she received the letter, she unsealed 
it, and read it. 

Chaque jour, des que U professeur etait entr^, onfer- 
mait la porte. Every day, as soon as the professor 
was in, they shut the door. 

DSs que je fus entri, on ferma la porte. As soon as 
I was in, they closed the door. 

TXJBN INTO FEENCH WITH THE PLUPEEFECT. 

You brought birds hither, and the hurricane has killed 
them. You planted this garden, and it is now destroyed. 
He-imagined-he-had-been -the-first * to put-in- for-the * situa- 
tion, but others had forestalled' him. He promised me a- 
visit,* but he disappointed* me. The merchants brought 
back most of the goods they carried to the fair. As soon as 
I had dined, I went out. 

I have laid-out* the money I received without-pocketing- 
a-farthing.' I observed strictly the diet* prescribed for me. 
I-let- him-have-back* the house he sold me. They have always 
felt-obliged** to her for-the- share" she had in** their recon- 
ciliation. I was told you-caWe(?-for-me-a-little-while-ago." 

1. n croyait 6tre le premier. — 2. k demander cette. — 3. Dijk de- 
vanc^. — 4. De venir me voir. — 5. Ne pas tenir parole. — 6. D^penser. 
— 7. Je n'en ai rien embourse. — 8. Le regime qu*on — 9. Je ltd ai 
reoMe. — 10. Su gre. — 11. De la part que. — 12. k. — 13. Que vous 
iUez venu tantot me chercher. 
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TUEN INTO FEENCH WITH THE PAST AKTEEIOB. 

I had scsLTce spoken^ four words before-he-contradicted-me- 
twice.* When he liad-packed-np^ which, as-may-be-sup- 
posed,* was not long, he set oflFl I had no sooner caught- 
sight ^ of her than I ran up to her. As soon as he obtained 
the situation,' he gave in his resignation/ 
• When the young man heard that-saying,' he went away 
sorrowful, 9 for he had great possessions. As soon as I judged 
her worthy of thee, I-secreted-her-from-all-human-eyes.** I 
no sooner alighted,^^ than the landlord came and received me 
very politely. 

1. Bit. — 2. Qu'il me donna deux dementis. — 3. Faire ses malles. 
— 4. Comma on le suppose. — 5. Apercevoir. — 6. Place. — 7. Demis- 
sion. — 8. Ces paroles. — 9. Tout triste. — 10. Je la d^obai k tons lea 
yeux. — 11. Mettre pied k terre. 



FUTURE. 

87. — Shall and Will, involving futurity of state or 
action, are translated by the Future of the Infinitive 
which follows. 

Tu ne recevras point de present, car lea presents 
aveuglent les yeux des sages. Thou shalt not take a 
gift, for a gift blinds the eyes of the wise. 

Si vous Sprouvez une perte, je vous en tiendrai compte. 
If you suffer loss, I will make it good to you. 

Bekabk. — " Had better " is idiomatically rendered by the Futnre, 
and sometimes by the Conditional of " Faire Hen de/* or "mieuade" 

Had we not better go to bed, after having run about so much ? 
Ne ferons-novs 'pas Hen dialler n<m8 c(mcher, apr^ aA}ovr tant couruf 

Had we not better split the difference ? Ne ferions fuyus pas 
mieux de partaker le diffirend ? 



TUEN INTO FEENCH. 



How will he ye^-his-Hving?* This will admit-of -no* 
difBculty; I will-get^ him a situation. I shaU'Credit-ihe- 
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«um-to-you.^ How mucli will you charge-foi^ discount? 
When shall the meeting take-place f* Appoint' the time 
and place, and I «AaZ^not-^i7-to-be-there.' 

If-I-catch you-at -it -again, -you -tw7Z-ca^(?A-it.* I shall* 
vm^an-example^ of you. Do it, and you shall-he-whipped}^ 
All-the-documents-connected- with -the negotiation shall-he- 
^»(/-before-the- House." Shall 'jou-he- able -to -dxaQ-oii}^ a 
chicken and a-bit-of " beef? 

You had better stay here. He had "better keep his money. 
She had better wash her hands. They had better (jOond,) 
-p&j their debts than give parties." 

1. Gagner de quoi vivre. — 2. Ne pas souffirir. — 3. Faire avoir. — 
4. Porter cette somme k vcftre avoir. — 5. Prendre de. — 6. Avoir 
lieiu. — 7. Designer. — 8. Ne pas manquer de m'y trouver. — ^9. Si 
je vous y reprends^ je vons en donnerai. — 10. Faire servir d'ex- 
emple. — 11. Avoir le fouet. — 12. Toutes les pi^s relatives k cette. 
— 13. C!ommnniquer k la chambre. — 14. Pouvoir diner de. — 15. 
D*un morceaii de. — 16. Des soirees. 



88. — ^When shaijL interrogative involves the ac- 
quiescence of the person spoken to, it is often trans- 
lated by VouUnr and the Subjunctive. 

VovleZ'Vms qvs mem domestique aiUe vous chercher 
tme voiture ? Shall my servant call a coach for you ? 

Sometimes it is expressed by the Future of the In- 
finitive which follows. 

Votis servirai'je mt autre morceau de volaille ? Non, 
pas d-avantage. Shall I help you to another piece of 
this fowl ? No ; not any more. 

TUEK INTO PBENCH. 

Shall I go for* him, or shall I send for him ? Shall I 
help * yoii to some fish ? Shall I believe a man who so often 
deceived ine ? Shall I apologise* for you ? Shall'l-lai/-hefore- 
thee* the-occasion* of all their disorders ? SAaW-l-put-^o^x- 



w^-to* whMt has beat done dmii^ Tcmr afaseBee? AsO ire 
caEdbafCMBnlisr' &UI I riiT- joo-^fT Idm ? SUH 1 see- 



je te ^oe. — Sl La 




89. — ^WnXv signifymg WiA or Cftoke, is alao ex- 
jessed by Vimloir^ MIowed by an Infinitiie or ttie 
SnbjanctiTe. 

j€ m^e *vis pas mr qm^S fnemiMt €btiq[9^^cier i ae qm'om 
mmhaiu dt ImL I am nol so certun tint he will ae- 
qfoiesee in whit is ieq[iiiFed d him. 

WiU yoa hxre iht goodbiess^ to m«t fornetEIl I am (8ei.) 
hotek. ? Win yoa>keep-bim-<Ni%-^4at&-diae f ^ 

They atin hxre him to apfiiear afna^ wkaess. I stll bare 
so pez^KHi distsj^sed ' icsr me. W^ tvpb he&Mae^«ay* mj 
Ifss^on ~? WSl y<m take' a tom ia tbe gaiden f 

Tbe tliJTtg is too didSeol t, I « i2l not; so modi a^ attempt 
it. Will y&a ht-^q[EQi^ z * WW ycm hax^^-daBe r * He mM- 
di^-fiG^tiniigr'^'-tifce^kiiid.* 



L Fuw tori de «6 mi «Bt d&. — 2. CfOBift. — 3^ Se ^ 

He &Bi« ve^^BBt, — Sc na9&.— ^ BMa ^vhs tam. — 7. B&ea'iBir. 



9QL — Sbaul and will ai« often tianskted by AUer, 
when they donote a finbooDe at hand. 

Ai}(>c «* fvn^-tt^ fc« db^TOMW TH?w^ hkmt^ ««4^r. The 
roads wQl socm be dned with tiiat wind. 

J-e mis voms ra^^emier 9»e trisie ^unemimmt^ I shall tell 
yon my btal stoty. 

or yon wiU break that ^ass. 
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TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

I shall order-tliat-to-be-doiie-iimnediately.* I will put- 
lim-into-arrage.' I will be plain-with-jou,* and mil tell 
you what passed.* I toill step* into my room. 

What* pleasure we shall have ! He will buy each-of-us' 
a pony. The fire will soon-draw-up,' it is not quite out.* 



1. Doxmer ordre qu 'on le fasse de stiite. — 2. Le faire enrager. — 
3. Yotis parlor frandiement. — 4. Se passer. — 5. Passer. — 6. Que de. 
— 7. k cmKSiin de nous. — 8. Prendre dans im instant. — ^9. Eteint. 



flL — ^WiLL and would, denoting habit, are trans- 
lated, the first by the Present, the second by the Im- 
perfect of the Infinitive which follows. 

Avec le temps, les os cassis reprennent et deviennent 
fermes. Broken bones wiU in time knit and become 
sonnd. 

Qua/nd eUe etait montee a un certain pointy eUe se 
retowmait et disait quelque chose. When she was 
wrought to a certain pitch, she would turn and say 
something. 

La bonne mine fait faire plus de chemin a la cowr que 
le bon esprit partout aiUeurs. A good mien in a court 
will carry a man greater lengths than a good under- 
standing in any other place. 

THEN INTO PEENCH. 

She is so lazy that she will stay for hours together* with-r 
out doing-anything.* The red squirrel is a-sauey-fellow, * 
and when he is on a tree, he will offcen chatter-si * a dog or a 
boy that happens to go by. Ducklings mU swim^ dive, and 
dcAhle * as well as ducks. 

He had a dog that would not growl^ or snarly or snap^ 
or Ute ; but • would hark, hunt, and gtmrd the Ko\i^^ ^\qW 
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thieves, and would-go^^ to Dick Grange, if-he-did-but-cry," 
" Dash ! Dash ! " Sometimes he would go out to" supper ; 
on-such" occasions I would-attend " him with a lantern. 

1. Enti^res. — 2, Eien faire. — 3. Petit efl6x)iite. — 4. Se moquer de. 
— 5. Barboter. — 6. Gronder. — 7. Ne montrait les dents. — 8. Happer. 
— 9. Mais qui. — 10. Oontre. — 11. Venir. — 12. Pour peu qu'il I'ap- 
pel&t. — 13. Poiu: aller. — 14. Dans ces. — 15. Accompagner. 



92. — In conjectural statements, the French often 
use the Future or the Conditional, instead of the Per- 
fect or the Pluperfect used in English. 

Seignev/r, si vous eussiez ^te ici, mon frere ne serait 
pas mort. Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. 

II faut que faille voir un peu si ma bonne m&nagere 
vfCdura fait a souper. I must just go and see whether 
my good housewife has got my supper ready. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

All I can do for you is-to-quarter-you-in* the bam ; and it 
won*t be, I suppose, the first time you have slept upon straw ? 
The success of your affair depends-upon-the-turn* that u 
given to it. You-may-think-so,*^ but you had better (it 
would be better) not say so. 

He is not up yet ; probably he eame-vn-late-hi.^ night.* 
He-hugged-himself-with-the * project he had contrived* to 
part ' her from his rival. May-be* you cfifl?-not-go-the-right- 
way-about-it * with her ? 

I-am-apprehensive" he has not understood me. It-is- 
reported-that-the-Simiter-w?a*-scc;i" near Genoa, a few leagues 
of that port. From the inteUigence we received from War- 
saw, a revolution has hroken-out^ in Poland. Sas any dis- 
agreeable accident happened-to-jou ? " 

1. C*est de vous mettre dans. — 2. D^pendre de la toumore — 3. 
Libre k vous de penser de la sorte. — 4. Bentrer tard hier au soir.— 
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5. n s'applatiidissait do. — 6. Ima^iner. — 7. S^parer. — 8. Fent-dtre. 
— ^9. S'y prendre mal. — 10. Je presume. — 11. Le Sumter aurait ^t^ 
▼n, dit-on. — 12. Edater. — 13. Yous serait-il arrive. 



93. — ^After Qwand, larsqu^y when ; aussitdt que, dSs 
qaey as soon as ; du moment que, the moment that ; 
a/pres que, tant que, as long as, as often ; tandis que, 
pendant que, whilst; toutes lesfois que, every time that, 
whenever ; tout ce que, everything, whatever, all ; qui- 
eonque, whoever ; celui qui, he who ; le premier qui,. 
the first that ; the Present is often translated by the 
Future ; the Imperfect by the Conditional. 

Tant queje serai dans mon bon sens. So long as I 
keep in my right wits. 

Qvxind vous aurez achetS une belle chose, U vous en 
faudra encore acheter dix pour que tout sort uniforme. 
When you have bought a fine thing, you will require 
to buy ten more to have everything to match. 

Je lui (d dit qtCil aurait la recompense aussitot qu^il 
await jinx sa tdche. I told him he should have the 
reward as soon as he had accomplished his task. 

turn into FRENCH. 

After you A«t?e-(?(ww«-to-8ucli-a-place,* do not go straight- 
en,* but tum-a-little-aside.* When you have-reached * the 
wood, tum-to-the* leffc. You-must-give-me-an-exact-account * 
of everything you have laid-out.^ 

As* you study and learn the French tongue, you will find 
more beauties * in-it.** I shall work when I awi" well, and 
(am^ strong. The minister will appoint-whomsoever-he" 
pleases. Stait-all-of-you ;" he who comes in first shall have 
the reward. Whoever fre«^a*«e«-on-this-ground " will be 
prosecuted.** Return" it to him, when you have-done-WiiYn' 
it." 
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He thought he would be happy when the war ujas over. 
You promised to pay me as" you earned money. I was -to- 
let -hun-know" your arrival as soon as you came, I told you 
that-every-thtng-should-be-done-to** please you, as long as 
you behaved ® and learned your lessons well. Have I not 
said to you, that whoever answered best should have the 
premium ? Come and see us, whenever-it-«**Y«-you." 

1. Arriver h, tel endroit. — 2. Tout droit. — 3. Prenez nn pen Jt-cdt^. 
— 4. Arriver h,. — 5. D^toumer k, — 6. Vous me donnerez la note 
detaill^. — 7. D^bottrs^. — 8. ^mesure que. — ^9. Desbeaut^s. — 10. Y. 
— 11. Se porter. — 12. Etre. — 13. Nommer qui il lui. — 14. Paitez 
tous ensemble. — 16. Passer sur ce terrain. — 16, Poursuivi. — ^17. 
Bendre. — 18. N'en avoir plus besoln. — 19. iLmesure que. — 20. Devoir 
lui faire savoir. — ^21. Qu'on feraittout pour. — ^22. Seoonduirebien. 
— ^23. Quand bon vous semblera. 



CONDITIONAL. 

94. — When expressing a Future Contingent, should, 
COULD, WOULD, and might are translated by the Con- 
ditional of the Infinitive which follows, or by the 
Conditional of their own Infinitives. 

He resolved to fight it out against whomsoever 
would assail him. II rSsolut de se d&fendre jusqu^a to 
demidre extremiU contre quiconque Vattaquerait. 

I could love her well enough, if she had money. Je 
Vaimerais assez, si elle avait de V argent. 

Avoid playing with a man of his power ; he would 
crush you. Ne vcmsjcyuez pas a un homme si puissa/nt; 
U vans ecraserait. 

Were you to cut him to pieces, he would not give 
in. On le hacherait, qu'il ne ciderait pas. 

Bbikabk. — The Conditional is also sometimes used instead of the 
Indicative, as a milder form, to avoid positiveness of expression. 

Z'archevSque voud/rait avoir \m jetme homme qui eUt de la UtUrfxture 
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el ime howtue mam powr mettre au net ses Merits, The archbishop 
irajits a young man of letters, who writes a good hand, to make 
~ tir oopies of his writings. 



TUBN INTO FBBNCH. 

It was determined^ he should remain three years longer * 
in Paris. It was decided* he should be put to cleath. They 
were-contending-who * should -discover^ the most dutiftd- 
attachment.* Why should we shrink-froia^ what we cannot ' 
shim? 

He could horroto-a,^ thousand pounds on his bare-word.^ 
You could not (fo^e-that-into-their" heads {Sing.) 

I would not do it for all-in-the" world. What mind" 
would not revolt against such injustice ? Who-would-noi " 
be-impatient-at'Such " delays ? The thing might he-done}* I 
was desirous of rendering him such-services-as" his unfortu- 
nate condition might-admit- of}* 

Thougli-l-should-have-seen-it,^ yet I would not have be- 
lieved it. Though she should die, I would not be sorry for 
it. He would see me die, yet-he^ would not be concerned^ 
at it. Though he should-enjoy^ all the gold in the world, 
he would want more. 

I wish I had said nothing. He wished he-had-exacted- 
more." I wish I were asleep.** Oh ! I wish I had confessed 
my fault at once, and-that-I-had-not** calumniated poor 
William! 

1. D^der. — 2. Encore. — 8. Arrdter. — 4. Se disputer ^ qiii. — 5. 
Montrer.— 6. De zMe. — 1, Becnler devant. — 8. Saurions. — ^9.TT0tiver. 
— 10. Cr^t. — 11. Mettre cela dans la. — 12. Eien au. — 13. Quelle 
Amene se. — 14. Quel est I'homme qui ne. — 15. S*impatienter de ces. 
— 16. Se faire. — 17. Tons les services que. — 18. Ltd permettrait 
de recevoir — 19. Je Taurais vu que. — ^20. Qu'il. — ^21. Touch^. — 22. 
Avoir. — ^23. En avoir ezig6 daVantage. — ^24. Endormi. — 2&, Et ne 
pasaToir. 



95. — ^Do not mistake Qaand, quand meme, qtuind bien 
meme, tors meme, meaning "Though," "although,' 
"if," "even if," &c., implying conditioii, «v)i\>^Q^SiAa\i> 
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which mnst have the Conditional^ for Quoique, bien 
que, encore que, " Though " or " althoogh," which mnst 
have the Subjunctive. 

Quand meme il n^aurmt pas ite presse, je doute qu*U 
sefut 08918. Even though he had been in no hurry, I 
question whether he would have sat down. 

Je doute que vous trouvassiez un meUleur ckevaly quand 
TOU8 chercheriez pendant sir mois. I doubt whether you 
would find a better horse, even if you were to seek six 
months for it. 

Quoique fate Vareu de votre pere, ne vous imoffinez 
pa8 queje veuiUe m'en prevaloir pour faire violence a vos 
sentiments. Although I have your father's consent, do 
not think that I intend to avail myself of it to do 
violence to your inclination. 

SouveneZ'Vous que de tous les attributs de I>ieu, Jnen 
qu^'ds soient egauXy sa misericorde Vemporte. Bemember ; 
of all the attributes of God, although they are^equal, 
yet his mercy prevails. 

TTEZr TSTO YVKSCJL WTTH THS COKDITIOXAI^ 

J5c«» f^I were to do it, wbat>woald-be-the-eonseqiieiice ? * 
Tkcmgk Toa skmM io it. joa wouM-not-^ct-anTthing-bT-it. ' 
Tkomgk ii were so, eiqi one has Ids fiuiey ,' tiomgk ii he bat- 
artiifle.* £eem Aom^ she imd ieem at-home,' joa could not 
have seen her, becaii3e-«he^wa»4Ma[t-pooily.* 



de la Boindre importaBoeL — &. C3i«b die. — 6L 



Alfhmji I mm ofin alone, I nercr fe^-dull.' Tlum^l I 

i-bands,* vet I am-continiiallT- 
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employed.* Although he is rich, he is-not-a-bit-the-better 
for it. * Thattgh thou hast my forgiveness, thou shalt for- 
ever* have my contempt. 

I shall overtake* Imn, thcmgh he run. He has never 
learned French, although-he^ has been taught it five years. 
Although I have to complain of him, I continue to^ see him, 
and he continues writing to me. 

1. S'emmyer. — 2. N'dtre charg^ d'auctine affaire importante — 3. 
Etre dans une occupation continuelle. — 4. Wen valoir pas mieux* 
— 6. It jamais. — 6. Eattraper. — 7. Quoiqu 'on. — 8. De. 

96. — Should, preceded by that in exclamatory or 
interrogative sentences, is very often rendered by 
Faut'U qiie, when expressive of regret and bitter de- 
ception. 

Faut'il que les hommes mettent dans lew bouche un 
ennemi qui leur derobe leur cerveau / Oh ! that men 
should put an enemy into their mouth to steal away 
their brains I 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

That life should be but a dream ! Oh, that your friend- 
ship for an unfortunate stranger should be so fatal to you ! 
Oh, that I should have such a son ! Oh, that you should be 
my child ! Why should man thus-feel-pain ?* 

That things «Ao«^/f?-have-come-to-such-a-pass-as-this!' 

1. Connaitre ainsi la donleur. — 2. En venir jusque-1^. 

ON SI. 

97. — ^With Si, followed by a verb negatively used. 
Pas may be used or omitted ; if omitted, it is an ele- 
gance of construction. 

S^U ne paie pas, il faud/ra le faire actionner. If he 
does not pay, we must bring an action «.^«iKi^^ \i\xsi. 
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Si vous ne votis pressez, vous wrriverez trop tard. If 
you do not look sharp, you will be too late. 

98. — When Si means "*/"," *' sv^oaing" *^ grant- 
ing,'* and denotes condition, supposition of something 
which may or may not be realized, the French do not 
use the Future or the Conditional, but the Present or 
the Imperfect of the Indicative. 

S'U rrC arrive jamais de faire la moindre faute, U ne 
manque jamais de la relever. Should I happen to make 
the slightest slip, he is sure to take it up. 

S^U vient demmn avec novs, nous partirons de bonne 
heure. If he will come with us to-morrow, we shall 
start early. 

Si vous veniez a le rencontrer. If you should happen 
to meet him. 

99. — Siy meaning " whether,'' can refer to the Past, 
the Present, the Future, or the Conditional. 

Je ne sais si cela est vrai ou non. I do not know 
whether that is true or not. 

Savez-vous s'U viendrait, si je Vinvitais ? Do you 
know whether he would come, were I to invite him ? 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

K they do not make-it-wp^ they will ruin themselves with * 
lawsuits. If I ^ not mistake, you pretend you know every- 
thing. 

If Mr. D. «^(mZ^me&^-with-such-a loss,' I would not pity 
him. If you could accommodate-TCie'iDith* five hundred 
pounds, you would oblige me. If-l-could-not,^ I would 
borrow the sum to-oblige-you.* If he did not say so in 
phm^ terms, at least he hinted-as-much." 
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I do not know whether he sleeps or' listens. They 
deliberated whetheT-thej-should^^ set aut immediately. Have 
ou ascertained" whether he would come f Inquire" whether 
e would accept them. Judge others" by yourself, and see 
whether you would he glad that anybody- would-behave-so- 
to-you." 



I 



1. S'accommoder. — 2, En. — 3. Faire tme pareille perte. — 4. Me 
prdter. — 5. Si je ne pouvais vous la pr^r. — 6. Pour vous rendro 
service. — 7. Propres. — 8. Le donner h, entendre. — ^9. Ou 8*il. — 10. 
S'il fallait qu'on. — 11. S'assurer. — 12. S'informer. — 13. D'autrui. 
— 14. Bien aise qu*on se conduistt ainsi avec vous. 



ON THE IMPERATIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



100. — Every second person of the Imperative not 
ending in Sy takes one before the pronouns En or Y. 

Je veux entrer dans cette chambre, ouvres-en la porte. 
I wish to go into that room ; open the door of it. 

Si tu veux que tea affaires se fassent, vas-y-toi-meme ; 
91 iu ne veux pas qu'elles soient faites, envoies-y. If 
thou wantest thy business to be done, attend to it thy- 
self ; if thou dost not want it to be done, send some- 
body else. 

But no S is added to the Imperative before en Pre- 
position, or if y or en depends on another verb. 

Va en chercher. Go and get some. 

Va y donner ordre. Go and settle the matter. 

In the Imperative Afi&rmative, the Pronoun must 
be united to it by a hyphen. 
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Si V0U8 voidez queje trCen aiUe, dites-le-moi. If you 
want me to go, say so. 

If two Imperatives come together, with a Conjunc- 
tion between them, the second Objective Pronoun 
may either precede or follow the second Imperative. 

Blamez-moi mime louez, approuvez-le, ou moquez-vous- 
en, fen veux cUsormais /aire a ma tete. Blame or 
praise me, approve of it or make fun of it, I will 
henceforth act as I please. 

Quand on proposa a une tribu (Tlndiens sauvagea 
d^&migrer, son Chef r&pondit : Dirons-nous aux osse- 
ments de nos peres, Levez-vous et suivez-novs a V stranger! 
When a tribe of wild Indians had proposed to emi- 
grate, their Chief replied : Shall we say to the bones 
of our fathers — Arise, and follow us to a foreign land ! 

When passing from negation to affirmation, the 
second Objective Pronoun is placed after the second 
Imperative. 

Ne le punissezpas, m^is punissez-moi. Do not punish 
him, but punish me. 

THEN INTO FEENCH. 

Walk * and follow us. Take and give him. Stai/ or go 
away. Leave it or take-ii-frora-it.^ Jump and throw-it-m- 
it.' Sear and ohet/ them. Listen to him and forgive him. 
Take it and give-it-hack* to me. Sit-down^ or go-away, 
TaArc-them-awoy-or-Zcave-them-there.* G^o-near^ and join 
thyself to this chariot. 

1. Marcher. — 2. L'en retirer. — 3. L'y jeter.— 4. Le rendre. — 6. 
S'asseoir. — 6. Emmenez-les ou laissez-les-y. — 7. Approche-toi. 
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ON THE SDBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



APPLICATION OF THE TENSES. 

101. — ^When the first verb is in the Present or in 
the Future of the Indicative, the second verb must be 
in the Present of the Subjunctive, to express a, present 
or a futwre time — ^or in the Past Subjunctive, to de- 
note a past time, with regard to the first verb. 

Croyez'Vom done qu'on soit un endormi et qu^on rCait 
ni esprit ni talent ? Do you think I am not wide awake, 
and that I have neither wit nor talent ? 

H ne tiendra pas a mm qvHon ne vous rende tout 
Vhonneur qui vovs est du. It shall be no fault of mine, 
if you are not paid all the honours you are entitled to. 

Quoique la chose ait eu lieu ily a longtemps, fen ai le 
souvenir tresfrais. Although the circumstances hap- 
pened a long time ago, it is still quite fresh in my 
memory. 

De quelque partqu^U vienne, il sera toujours Men regu, 
Whencesoever he may come, he shall always be wel- 
come. 

Exception. — The second verb must be put in the 
Imperfect of the Subjunctive instead of the Present, 
or in the Pluperfect instead of the Past Subjunctive, 
if immediately followed by a Proposition expressing 
condition. 

Je daute que je restasse, si vovs vovs en alliez. I 
doubt whether I should stay, if you wete ?pm^ %:^^ • 



Ou troucerez-rotu un hamme qui ne commU la mSme 
cho$e, b'U itait expo9i a la mtme tentation. Where 
will yon find a man who wonld not commit the same 
mistake, if he Were exposed to the same temptation ? 

Je dmde^ et je datUerai tcmjours que reus eusgiez pu le 
/aire, n Van ne nms avait pas 4ude. I donbt and I 
shall eyer donbt whether yon conld have done it, 
had yon not been helped. 

TTTBS OTTO FBJUfCU. 

I-am-terribly-a&aid-lest' his bill' of exchange should he 
protested. However' exact bis descriptioiis nu^ he, I-bave- 
no-wisb-to* copy tbem. I advance nothing wbicb is not 
proved* by experience. I do not deny* that-sncb is- 
tbe-case/ ont it is necessary-for me ^2ooA^to-it-betime8. ' 
If it is a thing that can be-done,' I - shall - be -greatly -in - 
debted-to-you. I shall not believe it until I see it. I will 
not allow you to go and lodge at an hoteL My master 
will not allow people to-make-hee ^ with him. He will not 
come till-you" send for him. 

Somebody mnst have let-xirout}* You are the first to 
whom we said it. You-are-fonnd-fanlt-with-for'' having done 
so. I am astonished you should not have foreseen such an 
accident. Yon will-hardly-conceive ** him to have heen so 
stupid. It is unheard-of that such a thing should have 
happened. For-anybhing^ that has yet happened^ it will be 
impossible for you to have any-hold " upon him. Wait till 
the rain is over. 

I doubt whether you could do it, if you were asked. I 
do not doubt but he would come, if he were asked. I ques- 
tion whether you would study, if you were not compiled. 
I shall never believe that you could do it, if you were re- 
quested. I shall not affirm* that this prince lived at-the- 
time-you-mention." I do not say that you had them bad 
intentions, but I do not think that at that time you were 
right on this point. 
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Do you think your sisters would have come, had-it-been 
fine-weather ?" It is probable you could-Juwe-gof^ the situ- 
ation, had you applied for** it. I shall never believe you 
eould have done it, had you not been helped. Do you think 
your brothers would have learned French, had they been 
taught properly ? " 

1. Monrir de peur que. — 2. Lettre. — 3. Quelque.— 4. Je n'ai 
garde de. — 6. D^montrer. — 6. Disconvenir. — 7. Que cela ne soit. — 
8. Y mettre ordre de bonne henre. — ^9. Se faire. — 10. Je vous en 
aural obligation. — 11. Souffirir. — 12. Prendre trop de faDaiIiarit<§. — 
18. Que vous ne. — 14. Ait parl^. — 15. On trouve h redire que. — 16. 

Avoir de la peine k croire. — 17. InouS. 18. Quelque chose. — 19. 

Prise. — ^20. Assurer. — ^21. h, I'epoque que vous citez. — ^22. Faire beau 
temps. — ^23. Obtenir. — 24. Demander. — 25. Bien. 

102. — If the first verb be in either the Imperfect, 
the Past Tenses, or the Conditionals, the second verb 
must be in the Imperfect of the Subjunctive, to ex- 
press a time present or future — or in the Pluperfect, 
to express a time past, with regard to the first verb. 

J^ignorais qu* U fut encore en vie, I was not aware 
of, his being still alive. 

Je serais charms que vous voulussiez m^accompagner. I 
should be very happy to have the pleasure of your 
company on my journey. 

N(yus ignorums qu^il eut it^ bless^. We did not know 
he had been wounded. 

On n^avait pas cru d^dbord qv£ nous eussions si com- 
pUtement r&assi. At first they did not believe that we 
had so completely succeeded. 

Exception. — ^When the first verb is in the Past, or 
in the Conditional, we use the Present of the Sub- 
junctive, if the sense shows the action or the state to 
be present or future, or something that can be done 
at all times. 
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Depuis trois ana entiers, qu^a-t-U dit? qu^a-t-Ufait, 

Qui ne promette a Rome un empereur parfait? 

For the last three years, what has he said or done 
that does not give Borne the assurance of a perfect 
model of an emperor ? 

Je ne saurais croire qu^U veuiUe vous tromper ni qtt*U 
le puisse. I cannot believe that he is willing or able 
to deceive you. 

II nCaurait tromp^, quoiqu^U dise qv^U soit man meilr 
leur ami. He would have deceived me, though he 
says he is my best friend. 

THEN INTO FBENCH. 

I did not think that it «7a*-ntfCtf««afy-to-take-that-step.* 
She did not allow*" the young ladies to-make'SO-Jree-with-heT' 
as-to.' He thonght-it-advisable* that we should walk all 
night, tn-order-to-reach* a thick wood. I should never have 
thought^ that an old man of his age could have so-retentive- 
a-memory/ I should never have thought' that, in so small 
a state, it could rain-so-hard.* That child ought" to he 
whipped, to teach-him-better-manners." 

I was quite unaware that he had left. She dreaded lest 
her father should have signed any biU of exchange. Who 
would beUeve that the secret had been kept, and-that" nothing 
was ever known ? " He could not deny having forbidden 
in his books the use of wine. I wish this visit were paid" 
Did you think I should have gone ?" I did not know that 
you had lo«^ your law-suit, and that it had cost you so-much" 
money. 

God has given us eyes that we nun/ see. He gave us 
reason that we mat/ discern good fix>m evil. He refused me 
this favour, althot^h he is my friend. Although he is 
recovering^* fix>m illness, and (is) still very weak, he would- 
set-out." I have used no expression that is not the truth. 
It-has-been-Qt)d's-will-that" we should be poor and needy. 
Who could" doubt his being an honest man, unless-per- 
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chance" his creditors ? I-cannot-think** it is bs they relate 
it. She did me too many services for me to-doubt^ her 
friendship. He has neglected ns too long for us tO'ea^ect" 
any-thing" from him. 

1. FaUoir faire cette d-marche. — 2. Soufl6dr. — 3. Se familiariser 
avec eUe au point de. — 4. Etre d*avis que. — 5. Pour gagner. — 6. 
Oui. — 7. La m^moire si pr^sente. — 8. Imagine. — 9. Faire si grande 
pluie. — 10. M^riterait qu'on. — 11. Lui apprendre k vivre. — 12. Et 
qu'on.— 13. Su.--14. Dfifendre.— 15. Faite.— 16. Y aller.— 17. Faut. 
— 18. Eelever. — 19. Se mettre en route. — 20. Dieu a voulu. — 21. 
Pourrait. — 22. Si oe n'est peut-etre. — 23. Je ne saurais iji'inuiginer. 
— 24u Pouvoir douter. — 25. Pouvoir rien esperer. 



103. — The Indicative is the mood of alBSirmation. 
It positively declares that a state or an action " is/' 
"was," "has been," or "shall be." The Subjunc- 
tive declares itself to be dependent on Verbs, Con- 
junctions, words or forms of speech, expressing wonder 
or surprise, purpose or necessity, doubt or imcertainty, 
without positively asserting that "it is," "that it 
was," "that it has been," or "shall be." 

MaJhewrevx iZ a 4U, est et sera toujours. Unlucky 
he was, is and ever will be. 

n est surprenant qrie le Czar ne disputa point U pas- 
sage de la riviere y on du moins qu'U ne repara point cette 
faute en livrant bataille aux Twrcs imm^diatement^ It 
is strange that the Czar did not oppose their crossing 
the river, or at least did not redeem this fault by 
engaging battle at once with the Turks. 

J* admire qu'il ait pu concUier Us rivalites des grands. 
I wonder that be was able to reconcile the rivalries of 
the great. 

Faites que cela soit bientdt termine. See that it be 

finished shortly. 

o 
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. II pourrait sefalre que je ne imisse point. May be I 
shall not come. 



104. — After Negative Propositions, if the thing 
asserted is positive and true, the Indicative should b6 
used, and the Subjunctive, whenever doubt or un- 
certainty arises in the speaker's mind as to the 
existence of a thing, the actuality of a fact, or of an 
occurrence. 

Je ne m'etonne pas que toute la France crut Charles 
VI. empoisonnS et ensorcele. I do not wonder that all 
France believed Charles VI. to have been poisoned 
and bewitched. 

Its veulent porter leur superiority au-deld meme de 
leur vie^ et its ne pensent pas que, dans U grand jour, 
toutes les creatures paraitront devant Dieu comme le 
n^ant. They are extending their superiority beyond 
this mortal life, never considering that, on the great 
day, all creatures shall appear before God, and seem 
as nothing. 

Je ne suis pas sur qu^elU Vaccepte ou veuiUe de hii. 
1 am by no means certain that she will take him. 

In Interrogations, if the speaker, for the mere 
satisfaction of his own mind, asks the person he 
speaks to, whether a thing is possibly so, was actually 
so, or is likely to be, the Indicative should be used. 

CroyeZ'Vous, mon pere ! vous que la vie a plus long- 
temps &prouve que moi, croyez-vous que Dieu me par- 
donnera ? Father, you who had a severer trial of life 
than I had, do you think that God will forgive me ? 

Parle^-moifrancheTnent^ pensess-vous que monouvrage 
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obtiendra quelque succes ? Be plain with me — do you 
think my work will meet with success ? 

But, if the same question be asked with a shade of 
fear or apprehension in the speaker's mind, or involve 
anything vague, doubtful, or uncertain, the Subjunc- 
tive should be used. 

Croyez-voiis, O mon pere ! vous que la vie a plus long- 
temps eprouvi que moi, croyez-vous que Dieu me par- 
donne? 

Parlez-moi franchement, croyez-vous que mon ouvrage 
obtienne quelque succes ? 

Est-U un seul de nos jours qui nous appartienne ? 
Is there a single day in our life that we can call our 
own ? 

TURN rS'TO FBEirCH. 

The ' proposition is so absurd, that I am-surprised ' you 
should make it, I wonder^ that they coM/^^A^w^-of-putting-off- 
such-bare-faced-lies.* That you should have committed a first 
fault is -conceivable ;* but that you should have committed a 
second, nay,* even a third, astonishes- me/ It-is- very-odd- 
that-you-should-think-one-must* blindly follow your advice 
ipl.)' I wonder you keep compa/ny with such-fellows.* 

I would-not-have** you write. I judge-it-expedient" that 
you should go together. You must go, or-else" find-some- 
one-to-go-for-you." Is it possible" that you know nothing 
about it?" Are you quite sure that I-^i?c-not-another- 
explanation** in reserve? 

I-must-absolutely-insist" he shall he rewarded for" his 
fideUty. I-expect you icill do all she-requires.* He-may- 
havfi'been-there,'^ but I-did-not-notice-him.° He entreated" 
that we would-not-exact-Bny^ promise. I did not expect** 
he would keep his word. Although his health appears to-be- 
improving," do not think he-w-quite- well-again ;*' it-is- not- 
thought" he ivill recover.^ 
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Do you suppose" such-^o-ftc-his-genuiAe" sentiments ? 
Do you think the horse is up-to" my weight ? Do you think 
a little lemon juice improves oysters ?" 



1. Cette. — 2. S'^tonner. — 3. S*^nner. — 4. Pouvoir d^iter dee 
mensonges si ef&ontes. — 5. Cela se con9oit. — 6. Et. — 7. VoiUi qui 
m'^tonne. — 8. Je vous admire de vouloir qu'on. — 9. Des gens de 
cette esp^. — 10. Je ne serais pas d'avis. — 11. Pai juge IL projKM. 
— 12. Ou bien que. — 13. Se faire remplacer par quelqu'un. — 14. 
Se peut-il faire. — 15. En. — 16. Je ne vous tienne pas tine autre 
explication. — 17 J'entends. — 18. De. — 19. J'entends. — ^20. Ce qu'elle 
Toudra. — ^21. D. se pent qu'il y fftt. — 22. Ne pas prendre garde h 
lui. — 23. Demander instamment. — 24. N*eiiger pas de. — 25. S'atten- 
dre k ce que. — 26. S*ameliorer. — 27. Qu'il soit enti^rement gu^ — 
28. On ne pense pas. — 29. En relever or en revenir. — 30. Croire. — 
— 31. Que ce soit 1^ ses v^ritables. — 32. De force h, supporter. 
— 33. Bendre les huitres meilleures. 



105. — The Subjunctive, used in English after si 
involving mere futurity of action or something hypo- 
thetical, is rendered in French by the Indicative. 

If I be well next' week, I shall call on him. Si je 
suis bien portant la semaine prochaine, firai le voir. 

If this be true, he is guilty ; now this is true, there- 
fore he is guilty. Si ceci est vrai, il est coupable ; or ced 
est vrai, done U est coupable. 

106. — ^But the Subjunctive must be used, in French, 
in the subordinate clause depending on si, whenever 
it involves something vague, doubtful, uncertain. 

Si vousjtLgez qu'il puisse remplir cette mission, si vous 
croyez qu'U en soit capable, eh bien, donnez-la-luL If 
you think him able to fulfil that mission — if you 
think him capable of it — ^well, entrust him with it. 

107. — Si, replaced by que, requires the Subjunc- 
tive. 
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S*il avait demands cette place et qu'on Veut trouvi 
capable de la remplir, U Vaurait surement ohtenue. If 
he had applied for the situation, and had been able 
to fill it, he surely would have got it. 

108. — ^After si, expressed or understood, the Plu- 
perfect of the Indicative and the Compound Condi- 
tional are often elegantly translated by the Pluper- 
fect of the Subjunctive. 

Je crois qu^il serait devenu fou en cette occasion, si je 
rCeusse pris soin de le calmer (i.e., si je n'avais pris,) 
I believe he should have become mad on that occa- 
sion, if I had not been at great pains to calm him. 

EUe cut vovlu que la mort la plus prompte fermdt ses 
yeux et termindt sa honte, i.e., elle aurait voulu. She 
wished that a sudden death would put an end to her 
Ufe and shame. 

TUEN nrro feench. 

If it' he ready when you call, you shall have it. If 1 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, so-long-as-a- 
foreign-troop was landed* on the soil of my native land, 
never would I lay-down* my arms — never ! never ! 

Ask* a reasonable price, i/^ you wish me to hu/y {Suhj.) If 
it is a thing that can he-done,* I shall be overjoyed* at it. 
Ifjou think 1 am in the wrong, do tell me. 

If I had thought that matters would- have-taken 'Such'S,- 
tum' since I saw you, I would have started sooner. If 1 
thought you would bring me the things I- want,* I would 
wait for you. If I thought your law-suit would-come-on * 
before the judge in a fortnight, I would-undertake-to-defend- 

you." 

If your friend is here, and (que) tn7Z-caZZ-upon-me," I 
shafi be glad-to- see-him." ijThe come, and ^Aould-l-XiaVXi^- 
at home/' send for me. If he should coixve\i?»j^ ^tl^ cslaVrta- 
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anything-from-you," you would be greatly" puzzled. If 
your fiiend has offended-you" in his passion," and if he he 
willing to own his fault ;" accept his apology. 

My dear guests, Aac?-you-aZ»yA^e£?-at-the-house-of " some 
other inhabitants of Arcadia, or had you cowe-this way" a 
few years ago, you would have been still better received. If 
you had drunk nothing else than pure*^ water, and had-been- 
satisfied-with^ simple nourishment, you would not now" be 
tormented with the gout. Had he conducted himself with 
common'" prudence, he would have succeeded. Sad I 
thought^ you were at home, I would have come (translate : 
I would have come if I had thought). 

1. Cela. — 2. Tant qu'on d^barquerait des troupes. — 3. Deposer.— 
4. Dites-en. — 5. Se faire. — 6. Eavi. — 7. Se passer ainsL — 8. Dent j'ai 
besoin. — 9. Etre port6. — 10. Se charger de plaider votre cause. — 
11. Vouloir venir me voir. — 12. Enchante de le recevoir. — 13. 
N*y 6tre pas. — 14. Faire une reclamation. — 15. Fort. — 16. Vous 
blesser. — 17. Colore. — 18. Ses torts. — 19. Etre descendu chez. — 
20. Etre pass^ par ici. — ^21. Claire. — 22. Se contenter de. — 23. 
Actuellement. — 24. Ordinaire. — 2b, Su. 



109. — After a Superlative, or an Adjective with the 
force of a Superlative, as le seul, Vunique, le premier y 
le dernier, &c., after the relative qui, que, dont, a qtm, 
lequel, oil, &c., the Indiciative is used when the sense 
is positive ; the Subjunctive, when doubtful ; and 
especially, if these relatives are preceded by aucun, 
peu, guere, quelque chose, rien, nul, personne, quelqu\n, 
or any noun expressed in an indefinite sense. 

Ih 8ont cinq ou sixfreres, mais c^est le plusjeune que 
je connais. There are five or six brothers of them : 
but it is the youngest I know or am acquainted with. 

Uexpirience tient une ecole ou Us legons content cher, 
mais c^est la seule ou les insenses peuvent sHnstruire. 
Experience keeps a school where lessons are expen- 
slve, bat it ia the only one wheie iook Gan be taught 
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Le pis quipuisse arriver, c'est queje vous donnerai lap 
meiUeure racUe ou voUe que vous ayez jamais regue. The 
worst that may happen is, that I will give you the 
sonndest thrashing you ever got. 

C^est U sevl reproche queje luijis, et c*etuit justement 
le sevl qu^U ne meritdt point. This was the only re- 
proach I cast upon him, and it was the only one he 
did not deserve. 

Indiquez-moi le lieu ou je pourrai le trouver. Let me 
know the place where I can find him. 

Ce rCest pas ici un lieu ou Von puisse parler en surety. 
This is not a place safe enough to talk in. 

Je cherche un ami qui veut et qui peut m^obliger. I 
am in quest of a friend who is able and willing to 
obHge me. 

Je cherche qu£lqu ^un qui veuiUe et qui puisse m'ohliger, 
I am looking out for somebody who may be willing 
and able to oblige me. 

TUEN IN'TO TEENCH. 

It-was' one of the bitterest^ winters I have seen,. After 
having spent the most agreeahle evening-party that can he 
fancied, the company broke-up* at eleven o'clock. He is 
the most-open-i^OYi* I know. That is the best laid^ snare it 
is possible to imagine. This is the best pen I ever used.* 
That is not the first failure' of that commercial house.. 
(Translate : It is not the first time that this commercial 
house A<w-failed). It is the only piece-of-indiscretion* he 
tt7flw-guilty-of.* The-mavn-point^^ is to-look-to" (that you, 
should look) your health. It was the only thing on-which" 
he «^-any- value." 

I have said nothing which can derogate-from" his reputa- 
tion. Few men are found that ca;i-put-up-with" adversity. 
I shall not make any objection to you, hut shall-he-groimd^' 
on" good proof. I assert-nothing-/or-iDfiic!i" \ Iva-oe t\s>?^ 
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food proof. I have no-anxiety" which is not at once seen,** 
spoiled** five quills before I could mend one that would 
write^ well. Are you suited with a servant ? (Translate : 
Have you a servant which suits^jou ?) No ; because I won't 
have a servant who speaks hack. 

1. ^2l a et6. — 2. Budes or rigoureuz. — 3. Se s^parer. — 4. L'individu 
le plus frano. — 5. Dress^. — 6. Se servir. — 7. Ait fait faillite. — 8. 
Indiscretion. — 9. Avoir commise. — 10. Le principal. — 11. Avoir 
soin de. — 12. k laquelle, — 13. Attacher quelque prix. — 14. Porter 
atteinte k, — 16. Savoir supporter. — 16. Appuyer de. — 17. ITavancer 
rien dont. — 18. Nul souci. — 19. L'apercevoir. — ^20. G&ter. — 21. 
Aller. — 22. Convenir. — 23. B^pondre. 

HO. — Adjectives, Verbs, words or forms of speech, 
expressive of joy, grief, approbation, wonder, or sur- 
prise, require the Subjunctive. 

Je serais bien aise qu'on le remit a sa place, I should 
be glad to see him taken down. 

Je suis indign^ que vous ayez pu manquer a votre 
mere. I am indignant at your having been disrespect- 
ful to your mother. 

111. — II est or C'esty followed by the above adjec- 
tives, or by adjectives expressing purpose or necessity, 
doubt or uncertainty, require the Subjunctive likewise. 

II est assez Grange que ce soit vous qui me fassiez ce 
reproche. It is somewhat strange that you should 
make me this reproach. 

C'est heureux qu'U se soit apergu a temps de son 
erreur. It is lucky he found out his mistake in time. 

112. — ^After Impersonal Verbs, expressing doubt, 
impossibility, purpose, necessity or propriety, the 
Subjunctive must be used. 
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n convient que tout homme choisisse son temps pour 
manger ou pour se r^cr^er. It is right that every man 
should choose his own time for eating or exercise. 

II aurait faUu que nous eussions un Hen mauvais 
naturel pour nous fdcher de cela. We must have been 
of a very bad disposition to get angry at that. 

113. — ^After sembler, suffire, s'ensuivre, ce n'est pas 
que^ etre possible, the Indicative is used when a positive 
fact is stated, and the idea admits of no doubt what- 
ever ; and the Subjunctive in the contrary case. 

n semble que la rusticity n^est autre chose qu^une 
ignorance grossiere des bienseances. Clownishness 
strikes me as being nothing else than a coarse ignor- 
ance of social proprieties. 

H semble que la liberte soit faitepou/r le gSnie des peu- 
pies de V Europe et la servitude pour celui des peuples de 
VAsie. Liberty seems to be suited to the nations of 
Europe, and slavery to those of Asia. 

H sujffit qu^U vous appartienne pour qu^U mHnspire le 
phis vif interet. His being a relative of yours sufi&ce 
to inspire me with the most lively interest. 

114. — Many Impersonal Verbs which take the In- 
dicative when something positive is stated require 
the Subjunctive when expressing doubt, chiefly in 
negative or interrogative propositions. 

n arrive souvent qu'on est tromp^. It often happens 
that we are mistaken. 

II n^ arrive pas souvent qu^on soit trompS par ses amis* 
It seldom happens that we are deceived by our frv^\^d.^« 
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// n^est pas a prdsumer qu'il en restera la. It is not 
likely that he will be satisfied with that. 

Knt'il a prdsumer qu'il y consente f II rCest pas a 
pn^sumpr qu'il le fosse. Is it likely that he will do it ? 
It is not likely that he will do it. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

1 am sorry that you did not meet him. We are all sorry 
that vou ^«D0-yo«r*^(/'-the-trouble-to-call. * I am exceedingly- 
glad that ha€ happened. It is a-pity* you were^ not with 
UH. A door must cither- be* closed or opened. It is incon- 
ceivable- to -me,* how' such abuses should-not-have-been-done' 
moaj^-with* I am 8uri)riscd you found him in so bad a-con- 
dition.* It*is-a-misfortune** he did not write sooner. I am 
amazed he should have told nothing about-it." I should be 
very glad to-h^ye-my'doMhts-cleared-up,^ It is fortunate- 
for-him-that^* you interested-jOMrse]£^* for-his-concerns." 

It is not likely" she will answer, li'may-he-^o^^ but I do 
not believe it. It is strange you never trusi*^ your friends. 
How-docs-it-come-tO'pass" that you a>cied so? It-were* to 
be wished you would apphj yourself more seriously to your 
Btxidies. 

It woxild not follow-that*^ his-reasons-«^cr«-any-tbe-better." 
It does not folio w-from-that," that you ojre in the right, 
What-though-he" refiised us the favour, is-that-a** reason 
for being ungratefalP The thing cannot have" happened 
as you say, there must ^^i7^-5^ew- something - more-or-less-in- 
it. He-is -extremely -displeased " that things should'-have- 
been -transacted- in -this-manner ." I - think - it-long-till" my 
law-suit is over^ That sauce must-be-kept-stirring" till it 
thichens,^ I-must-however "* know wha1>I-am-to -rely-on." 
It is very expedient i^sA>-noi^m^shouXd-he-said^ to the 
king. My heart (it seems that my heart) seems read^to-be- 
rent't^MnaeT,^ 

1. Se donner la peine de venir. — 2. Bavi. — S. F&chenx. — 4. Se 
trouver. — 6. Soit. — 6. Inoonoevable. — 7. Qu'on. — 8. Ne pas detrcdre. 
—9. Etat. — ^10. Cest un mal.— 11. En.— 12. Qu'on m'ecUdrctt; de 
mon dotite. — 18. Heurenx que. — 14. SHnteressffl*. — 15. Ponr hii. — 
J6i O'u^ />robable.-^17. H se pent que cela soit. — IS. Croire. — 19. 
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Oomment 86 f ait-il. — 20. H serait. — ^21. S'ensuivre qu'il. — 22. Avoir 
de meilleiires raisons. — 23. Suivre de Ik, — 24. Qu'importe qu'il. — 
25. Est-ce 1^. — ^26. Etre. — 27. Y avoir du plus ou du moins. — ^28. 
ti lui deplalt. — 29. Se passer de la sorte. — 30. II me tarde que. — 
31. Juger. — 32. H faut remuer. — 33. Se lier. — 34. Encore faut-il. 
— 35. A quoi m'en tenir. — 36. Qu*on n*aille rien dire. — 37. Vouloir 
se fendre par la moitie. 



115. — ^After ''qui qae^^ '' qmi que,^^ ''si que,^' "si 
peu qii£,'* the Subjunctive is invariably used. 

Si mince qu'il puisse etre, un cheveu fait de Vombre. 
However slender it may be, a hair casts a shadow. 

Observe, when in the Nominative, qui que ce soit, 
quoi que ce soit and quelque chose are followed by qui; 
and when in the Objective, by qu£. 

Qui que ce soit qui ait fait cela, c^est un homme habile. 
Whoever did that was a clever man. 

Qu^i que ce soit qui arrive, faites-le-Tnai savoir. What- 
ever may happen, let me know it. 

Quelque chose qui puisse arriver, tranquillisez-vous. 
Whatever thing may happen, make your mind easy. 

A qui que ce soit que vous adressiez la parole, si votre 
langage n'est pas respectueux, qu'il soit du moins civil. To 
whomsoever you may address your discourse, let your 
language be, if not deferential, at least be civil. 

TUBN INTO PBENCH. 

Whatever you read, open your mouth sufficiently.* What- 
ever you-or-she* mai/ think, I shaU act as I think-proper. * 
Whatever I can say of you will-fall-short-of * your merit. 

Whoever told it to you was-mistaken.* Whatever he 
undertakes, lie never-succeeds.* Whatever thing you 7na/if 
ask, it will be granted to you. Whoever you may meet, do 
not stop. 
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Sous clever sower you ma^ he^ you shall not sacoeed in it. 
Though weak the temptation may he, man runs the risk to 
yield to it, when he does not repel-it-at-once.' Sow ever 
little you may give, you may do much by the example. 

1. Bien. — 2. Votis on eUe, vous. — 3. Jog^ convenable. — 4. Ce 
sera tougours aa-dessons de.--^. Se tromper. — 6. I^y i4ussit jamais. 
— 7. La repousser aussitdt. 



116. — ^With quel que Predicate, quel agrees with 
the Nominative. 

Quels que soient leur age et la carriere a laqueUe Us 
se destinent. Whatever may be their age and the 
career to which they destine themselves. 

QueUes quefussent la douceur et V^galite de son carae- 
tere. Whatever might be the sweetness and evenness 
of his temper. 

Quelquey modifying an adjective or an adverb, is 
invariable. 

Quelque grandes que soient ses connaissances, on doit 
se rappeler que Von est fragile et imparfait. Let a per- 
son's attainments be ever so great, he should remem- 
ber he is frail and imperfect. 

Quelque bien que vous agissiez, vous n'en rencontrerez 
pas moins des d^traeteurs. How well soever you may 
act, still you will meet with traducers for all that. 

Quelque, qualifying a noun, agrees with it even 
though an adjective should precede it. 

De quelques superbes distinctions que se flattent Its 
hommes, Us ont tous la meme origine. With whatever 
proud distinctions men may flatter themselves, they 
have one common origin. 
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TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

Whatever your intention mai/ be, will you follow his 
advice (pi.) whatever it may he ? Whatever the laws may 
he, they-must-still-be-obeyed.' Rich or poor, whatever he 
may he, he shall be welcome. 

Though I he ever so attentive, they-always-find-fault-with ' 
what I do. Mowever wise and rich he may he, how cleverly 
soever he contrives* he cannot succeed without perseverance. 
I can hardly believe what you tell me, however true it way 
appear. 

Sowever great may he the actions which they have done, 
however good soldiers the Russians ha/oe heen, we conquered 
them. Big as he is. False as these reports may he. 

JSowever great your wealth may he, aS'Well-aS'l-think'Of' 
you,* much as I love you, do not think I shall do that. 
Whatever proposals could -be -made,* he would -not- close- 
with-them.* Do not trust' an enemy, whatever pre- 
tensions of friendship he may make. Whatever country I 
happened to be in (in whatever country that I have been), 
I" Hved as if I-had-been-to-end-my-days-there.* 

1. n faut toujotiTS les suivre. — 2. On trouve toujonrs h, redire 
ik. — 3. S'y prendre. — ^ Quelque bonne opinion que j'aie de vous. 
—6. Ltd faire. — 6. II n*a pas vouln y mordre. — 7. Se fier h,. — 8. .Py. 
— ^9. Comme si j'avais dii y passer ma vie. 

117. — The Subjunctive is used after avant que, afin 
que, pou/r que, nan pas que, nan que, lain que, au cos 
que, en cas que, posi que, supposi que, pourvu que, soit 
que, a moins que, bien que, quoique, encore que. 

Je Iviferai faire du chemin avant qu'il puisse trouver 
un remplagant. I will put him considerably about be- 
fore he can find a substitute. 

Pour peu qu'il eut au tirer, il aurait attendu que 
Voiseau eut repris son vol. Had he been anything of a 
shot, he would have waited till the bird was on the 
wing again. 
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*« iMm ^lic,*' "« oe n'esi Sf**." *** /•?»» ?»«.** "e* «»<» ^iie/' 
"df mamierf ^ve,^ the IndicKtire or t3ke Sakgnsetive may be used, 

aooording to tlie sense to be fxaixeyedL 

Jl emiortSle ms jJinwec df monidre 9«e, 4^ aorte f«e, 4^ fan^im qu*<m 
*^ pemi riem wfmpr^emdrt. He so twists bis sentienoeB tbat there is 

no ]ziB.kii]ig tbiom out. 

ArroMita octtr ^^jfmrt de wMnii^ f««, 4e sorip 9«e, eRsorie qme, dt 
fw^wN qv^ tond ^SCLe Moi» d ^pw fomf le moiiidf Mil oewAeni. Settle the 
matter so that all maj be weiQ, aad eveiTbodty be pSeaaed. 

The SobjuncitiTe is Bsed after Qne, when it stands far "^fi^que," 
"pomr qwe^ '^jmDqn'a ee tn**.* *'d* «»rfe qm^J" 



l»mr ipts," or ^ ««iaiil fue,** require IS* before the SuljiinctiTe. 

^fleiides ^«e la«r.23.r sr di59avmuMoiif«« l«/««2esotf ^oo«l^ Wait 
tiU the theatre empties. 



Tms" rsTO niENCH. 

Write him a word fiat be «Mn|r i"iM>ir what is going-on. * 
He dropped ere I coml<i come to his assistance. We will- 
manage-mattergi-«o-a,s* /o-//«rrr-th€3ii-iKHrooiii-for-coiiiplaint. ' 
Wiefker he di^/ it, or got it done by another, it is-the-same- 
to-me.* 

AUhmt^h the road i* dark, it-is-not^-enongb-to-knock-oneV 
sel£* AlihoM^h her bands were perfectly- white.* Though he 
if Toung, jet-be-is-veiT-«teady.* ^Provided I ttcr, it is 
enoogh, I am moie than satisfied. I wish bim, above-all- 
things,* to ohtaim that employment. It is not tltat I believe 
a word of what be says. 

His stqps lead him without bis kmowimg it, towards that 
little boose. Kot^ bowerer, thai I kmpe^m^preieiuiofu^ to 
please him. Im-eeui^ be shomtd see her to>morrow. Zn ea^e 
I should be attacked. Z«/-««-WaM>-SQcb-ir-tbe-case,'' what 
would you do ? JLet ms gramt the fact to be true, what in- 
ference can Tou draw firom it ? 

I>o not appear before the mimst^' till I know what-you- 

are-accnsed-of." He nerer trarels without some accident An/- 

j>emmg to bun. Approaeb, thut I mmtf tell you sometbing. 
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Rock the child a little, lest he should awake. I will not go- 
there" till she comes hack. Never give the-least-touch-with- 
your-pencil " till you have well examined your design. 

Whether it rains or not, must you go out ? I shall not be 
contented unless I know it. JProvided you consent, and 
promise to-settle-two-hundred-pounds-upon** your daughter. 
Though we are convinced of the truth of the assertion, 
and are-willing^^ to believe it, yet we require time for re- 
flection. 

1. Se passer, — 2. Faire en sorte que. — 3. N'avoir pas lieu de se 
plaindre. — 4. Cela m*est igal, — 5. n ne l*est pas an point de se 
heurter. — 6. D'un© blancheur parfaite. — 7. Encore que. — 8. II ne 
laisse pas d'toe sage. — ^9. Avant tout.— 10. Pretendre k. — 11. En 
cas ou. — 12. Pos6 que cela ftt. — 13. De quoi on vous accuse. — 14. 
S*y rendre. — 15. La moindre touche. — 16. De constituer en dot 
deux cents livres k, — 17. Etre disposes. 



118. — ^After Que, meaning *' in order that;" after 
Que " let," the Subjunctive is invariably used. 

Donnez Vordre a mes domestiques quails n'aient pas 
Fair de se douter de mon absence. Give orders to my 
servants to take no notice of my absence. 

In optative propositions, in adjurations, the sen- 
tence invariably commences with a subjunctive clause, 
the verb of the leading proposition being left out, and 
the conjunction Que is sometimes expressed, but very 
often omitted. 

Plut a Dieu que mon indignation fut pesee et qu^on 
mit ensemble dans une balance ma calamity ! Oh ! that 
my grief were thoroughly weighed, and my calamity 
laid in the balance together ! 

Puisse cet ocean ou vous Vexposez ne jamais vous la 
rend/re ! Puissent cesflots vous rapportermon corps, et, 
le rotdant avec le sien parmi les cailloux de ces rivages, 
vous donner, par la perte de vos deux cuj*auU, uu «u.^<i\. 
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kernel de douUur! May the ocean, to which you 
trust her, restore her to you no more! May the 
waves rolling back our corpses amongst the stones of 
the beach, give you, in the loss of your two children, 
an eternal subject of remorse! 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Follow me, thM I may go and-show-my-clothes* through 
the town. Sec-f Aa^ * I <w» paid. See* that it he done directly. 
Take care thxt the meat he not over roasted, and mind that 
every thing he served neatly. 

l^t me h^ar no more about him, Ott^with-him,* let him 
<^ome when he is-sober.* Tf-or-whenAie* drinks beer, he is 
sick to death. Let her do as-she-thinks-proper ; let her staff 
or ^0, it'is-alike-indifferent-to-me,* Ijet-iae* never know dis- 
honour. Let me sink down into my grave unmentioned.** 
Let mo <f/f>, if it is not true, 

Mayest thou ever-be- what-now-thou-art ! " God hless her ! 
May I sec her happy ! JB^eaven-grant " that he may repent 
in time! GoA-fonnd^* that I should trw^-for-it ! " God 
forhid that I should entertam^ such a thought ! Would to 
God men «wMfer«^o<?-their-own-interests ! " Jfay-it-please- 
yoxir-exoellency." May God punish me, if I deceive you ! 

Accursed he the day on-which" I was bom ! Cursed he 
before the Lord the man that raiseth and buHdeth this dty 
of Jmcho 1 If I dreamt'® of such a thing, ma^l * 

1. tTn pen montreir men habit. — 2. Mettez ordre k oe que. — 3. 
Voyefc.-— 4. Qa'<m le mette tl la porte. — 5. Sera degriBe,— 6. Qa'iL 
— ^7. Oe on^dAe v<mdra. — S. Oela m'est parftdtement eg&L — 9. Qoe 
>e.— 10. TnofflMm. — ^11. Demeurer telle que tu eB a^jonrd^ni. — 
12. Fasse le <nei. — ^1^ ^ Bien ne pla^e. — ^14. Ihi avoir envie. — 1^ 
Avoir. — ^16. Bntendre letirs vrats int^r^.— 17. Que vatre Esoel- 
Imoevemllebiexi, — ^IS. (Hl — 1^. Pe&serik — 20. Je venx Inea qnele. 



<t^O tJ' H^fr'<^ 
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ON THE NEGATIVE NOR. 



119. — ^When two negative propositions form a unity 
of idea, the Conjunction Ni may unite them, if imme- 
diately followed by Ne. 

Je ne mis ni ne veux etre Vennemi de personne. I 
neither am nor wish to be at enmity with any man. 

Je ne croia ni ne dScrcm. I neither believe nor 
disbelieve. 

In any other case, Ni cannot, like *'nor" in Eng- 
lish, connect two negative propositions, and far less an 
afltenative one to a negative one ; " jE^' is very often 
used. 

n ne me sercu jamais enlevi tant que je vivrai, et je 
fCoMierai jamms que tu m'as donne la sevle chose que 
tu possides au m^onde. I will never part with this 
while I live ; nor will I forget that you have given me 
the only thing you possess in the world. 

Je sais positivem^nt que j^ai une dms, et tous les livres 
^Umt les materialistes ont empeste la soci^U ne sauraient 
m£ convaincre du contraire, I am positive I have a 
Boul, no? can all the books with which materialists 
have pestered the world convince me of the contrary. 

• 

Bbmabk. — "Either,'* "or," when preceded by a negation, must 
be rendered by Ni. 

It was so dark that I could not see either house or tree. JI 
foMOxt si noir que je ne pouvais voir ni maison ni arbre, 

I did not exactly know either what to hope for, or what to fear. 
Je ne samaia affirmativement ni qu'esp&rer ni que craindre. 

H 
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TTTELS HrrO TBElirCH. 

He neither eats nor drinks. I neither bid' nor forbid * 
you. I neither love nor esteem him. I neither give nor 
lend him money. 

I am not afi^d of his coming, nor am I afraid of his sur- 
prising us. He was not convinced of the fact, nor was it 
likely-he-should.* I am not disposed to go to-day, nor do I 
think I-shall-be-prevailedrupon* to go to-morrow. I have no 
fortune, nor do I wish for any. We shall hardly convince 
one another, nor-is-it-necessary-that-we-should.* There was 
a boy in the class who always stood at the top,* nor could-I- 
with-all-my-efforts-supplant-him.' 

1. Ordonner. — ^2. D^endre.— 3. Gn^ probable qn*il le fftt. — 
4. Pas mSme qu*on obtienne de moL — 5. D'aUlenrs cela n'est pas 
n^oessaire. — 6. Le premier. — 7. Dont je ne pouvais, malgr^ tons 
jnes efforts, venir ^ bout de prendre la place. 



ON THE NEGATIVE CONSTRUCTION. 

120. — ^When the first of two Propositions, con- 
nected by Quiy que, dont, contains a negative idea, 
and the second a positive idea, Ne is used before each 
Verb, excluding Pas, point, rien, personne, &c., in the 
Subjunctive Clause. 

H n^y a rien de bon, ni de droit, ni de noble, que je 
ne tdche d'inspirer a monJUs. There is nothing good, 
just, and noble, but I endeavour to instil into my son's 
mind. 

n n'est rien que je ne fosse pour vous obliger. There 
is nothing I would not do to oblige you. 

But, should the Subjunctive Clause involve a nega- 
tion, Ne is omitted before the Subjunctive Verb. 

AUeZ'Vous-en ; H n^est rien que je fosse pour vous 
obliger. Be off ; there is nothing that I would do to 
oblige you. 
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In Interrogative Propositions, however, Ne alone 
is used in the Subjunctive Clause to express a positive 
idea, and omitted to convey a negative idea. 

Avez'vous un ami qui ne soit des miens ? Have you 
a friend who is not likewise mine? i.e., You have 
not a friend but he is mine also. 

AveZ'Vous un ami qui soit des miens ? Have you a 
single friend who is mine ? i.e., You have not one. 
They may possibly be yours, but I repudiate them. 

Beieajbx. — The above interrogations are caUed Questions of 
Appeal. A question is said to be of appeal whenever the speaker 
chE^enges the person spoken to« to refute what is stated. In in- 
stances of this kind, the tone and accentuation of the voice should 
always convey something of the feelings pervading the speaker*s 
mind, or else these Interrogations might be mistaken for Questions 
of uncertainty, doubt, or ignorance, as, 

Avez-vou8 un aimx gin soit des miens ? Have you a friend, any 
friend who is likewise mine P who is our mutual friend P 

TTJBN INTO PEENCH. 

There is nobody who does not pity me. There is nobody 
who jpi^ie* me. There is not-a-mLan* but knows it. There 
is no man who knows it. There is no one but wishes-her- 
well." There is no one wishes him well. There was nobody 
at the ball whom I did not know. There was nobody whom 
she knew, 

I saw nobody but praised you. I saw nobody who praised 
you. Is there anything in that work you recollect ? There 
IS nothing in that work I do not remember, I assert ' 
nothing for-which* I have not good proof (pl.)> 

There is nothing that I would not do for him, if he would 
work. There is nothing which a good man hates more than 
flattery. There is nothing on earth which man has not appro- 
priated. 

Is there any one she does not slander ? Is there any one 
she speakS'ill-of V Is there a man whom he does not de- 
spise f Is there a man whom he despises ? \^ ^(^<st^ «s^ 
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one she does-not'Speak-well-of?^ Is there anyone she ipeahs 
favourably of? Is there a man who is pleased with his lot ? 
Is there any* injustice which he does not commit f 



1. Personne. — 2. Lui vouloir du bien. — 3. Avancer. — 4. Dont. 
— 5. Savoir. — 6. S'approprier. — 7. M^dire. — 8. Dire du bien. — 9. 
Aucune. 



121. — The Interrogation, moreover, as a Question 
of Appeal, offers this peculiarity, that when it is 
without a Negation in the Indicative Mood, it conveys 
a negative meaning ; and when used with Ne pas, Ne 
point, it implies an affirmative sense. 

De Urns ceux qui se disaient mes amis, aticun m^a-t-il 
secouru ? Did any of all those who called themselves 
my friends assist me ? i.e., Nobody did. 

Le Seigneur ne tient-il pas entre ses mains les coeurs 
de tous les hommes ? Does not the Lord hold in his 
hands the hearts of aU men ? i.e.. He does hold them. 

TURN INTO FBBNOH. 

I am a Jew : ^a^A>not-a-Jew-eyes ?* hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, senses, affections, passions ? i* he not fed with-the* 
same food,* hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases as-a-Christian-is ?* If you prick us, <^ we not bleed f 
If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poison us, do we 
not die f 

Can you add ' to the glory of Jesus Christ by>the* pleasures 
of the theatre ? Can Jesus Christ be-a-participator' in such- 
kinds-of-pleasures,* and, before going-to-them,* could you tell 
him that-your-only>object-in>so-doing-is^ his glory and the 
desire to please him ? 

1. Est-oe qn'un juif nVk pas des yeuz. — ^2. Des. — 3. Alimeiits.— 
4. Qu'im Chrotien. — 5. Bai^porter.--6. Lea. — ^7.£iitierpoiir q[iielqiie 
dfeoae. — S. Ces sorfceB de d^LassementB. — 9. Tentrer. — 10. Que 
le VDQspropoBn dans oette actioii que. 
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122. — Conjugated affirmatively, interrogatively, or 
with negation and interrogation united, Appr^hendeVy 
Avoir peur, Craindre, II est dangereiix, Trembler, Re- 
douter, De crainte qiie, De peur que, require Ne before 
the Subjunctive, if afraid lest something should occur, 
or should have occurred, contrary to our desires. 

EUe est tr^s-emportee, il est a craindre qu'elle nefasse 
quelque iclat mal a propos. She is very passionate, it 
is to be feared she will make some unseasonable dis- 
turbance. 

Mon frere ne craint-U pas que je n^aie les povmons 
oMaqv^s ? Is not my brother afraid of my lungs being 
affected ? 

Coupez les ailes a cet oiseau de peur qu'il ne s^envole. 
Cut the wings of this bird, lest it should fly away. 

TUEN INTO FRENCH. 

He is better, but we are afraid the fever may return, I 
am a&aid lest the disease shouldrprove-i2Li2l} Do you fear 
we shall have a storm, and that the vessel mll-he-ivrecked ? * 
Are you afiraid that I shall undertake the business without 
consulting you ? 

Are you not afraid your gown vdll-lose-ii^-coXovi^* I am 
afraid this shade* wiU'Wash-out,^ and that the stuff imll- 
shrink* in washing. I am afraid it will-fall'Short-oV your 
expectation. I am afraid she will-thvnh^ me. very rude. 
Are you not afraid that your tooth wUl-decay ? * 

Speak mildly to him lest he should'hecome-exasperated^'^ 
and repulse^^ you. Shut him up, for fear he should escape. 

. 1. Devenir morteUe. — 2, Faire nanfrage. — 3. Se deteindre. — 4. 
Nuance. — 5. S'en aUer. — 6. Se rto^cir. — 7. Ne pas r^pondre k. 
— 8. Trouver. — 9. Se carier. — 10. S'aigrir. — 11. Eebuter. 

123. — Should we wish the thing to happen, Ne 
pas or Ne point is necessary ; and thi^, ^\i^\»^^^x \i^ 
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the form of the leading Proposition, Affirmative, In- 
terrogative, or both with Negation and Interrogation. 
Je vols que vovs prenez 8ur votis toutes les fatigues^ je 
crains que vous v!y r^aistiez pas. I see that you take 
all the fatigue upon yourself, I am afraid you will not 
stand it. 

TTJBN INTO FBENCH. 

I am afraid this boy mil not he ptmished. Do you not 
also fear he will not he pttnished ? It is feared that this 
man will not end well. I fear my brother will not come to- 
night. Does she fear I fihall not come f She fears your not 
doin^ it. Are you not afraid that they * will-not-set^ his leg 
well ? I am apprehensive that they will not do it well. 

The ministers do theu' utmost* to lay-the-storm,* but I 
am afraid they ivill not succeed. You are afraid lest this 
should happen, and I * am afraid lest it should not. You- 
look-as-if-you-were-afraid ' lest I should not have received 
your letter. Call-on-her,' lest she should not come. 

1. On. — 2. Ne pas remettre. — 3. Possible. — 4. Conjurer la tem- 
p6te. — 5. Et moi, je. — 6. IL semble que vous ayez peur. — 7. Passez 
chez elle. 

124. — Conjugated negatively in the first clause, or 
with words of a negative import, such as Si, Peu, 
Ouere, Sans, &c., or when the interrogation, though 
affirmative in form, involves a negation, Verbs of fear 
still require the dependent verb to be in the Subjunc- 
tive, but without Ne. 

Je n^apprihende pas que ce ressort rompe a la de- 
tente. I am not afraid of the spring breaking when 
on the strain. 

Sije craignais qu^ikfussent partis, je ne sortirais pas. 

they were gone, I would not go out. 
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Je puis V0U8 assurer que nous partirons^ Amhroise et 
mm, sans a/pprihender que vous nous souffliez ce pr^- 
deux nantissemenL I can assure you that Ambrose 
and I mil set out^ without the least apprehension of 
your giving us the slip. 

Peut'On craindre que la terre manque aux hommes f 
Why need we fear that this earth will fail men ? i.e., 
we need not fear. 

CraigneZ'VOtis que mes yeux versent trop peu de larmes f 
Are you afraid that my eyes will not shed tears 
enough ? 

SjfiMABK. — ^But should 8% and Ne be used in the same danse^ Ne 
is required before the Subjunctive. 

Je le ferais, si je ne craignais que vous ne vous fAcMez ou que vous 
ne votLsfdxihaasiez. I would do it^ if I were not airaid to make you 
angry. 

TTJEN INTO FEENCH. 

Do not fear that I shall come after the last reception you 
gave* me. I do not fear but the moderation of my life ivill- 
^^-of-no-small-avail^ against calimmies. I am not afraid of 
people's descanting* on my actions. 

I had no apprehension of the minister's impeaching* my 
conduct. I had no apprehension of my servant's letting 
them in. 

If I were afraid of his coming, I would have taken mea- 
sures. I would have posted soldiers on yon hill, had I 
feared the enemy would occupy it. If I feared her coming, 
1 would not have sent for you. 

I would speak to him about it, were I not afraid of his 
having changed his-mind.' 

Do not be afraid that abundance of water mil weaken or- 
rdax' your stomach. Do not be afraid of my exposing'' you, 
but explain yourself freely.' 

Why-need-we-be-apprehensive-of "^ his coming? Wheri 
one is in good health, why need we feax? \s \\)\»o\>^ i'ewt'b^ 
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that an excess f AottZJ-injure-one's-healtli?*' We little dread 
his coming. 



1. Faire. — 2. Avoir pea de force. — 3. Commenter. — 4. Attaquer. 
—5. IXayiB. — 6. Et refroidir. — 7. Commettre. — 8. Qardiment.— 9. 
Peut-on craindre. — 10. Incommoder. 

125. — After Empecher, Eviter, Prendre garde, Se 
garder, in the sense of taking care that something does 
not happen, the subordinate verb generally takes Ne, 
whether the principal verb be negative, affirmative, 
or interrogative. 

J'ai eu toates les peinea imaginahles pour empecher 
qu'an ne le batUL It was as much as I conld do to 
keep him from a beating. 

Prenex garde que cette plaisanterie ne demenne serievse. 
Take heed this jest does not become serious. 

REMAKES. 

l8t« — Ntf with mmpkher, is omitted when we neither prohibit^ 
preTent> or oppose a thinf. /« n'oMp^e^ pot ignSl wrU, I do not 
oppose his going out \ I do not olyect to his going out. Whereas 
Jt n'tmp^Atf pa$ im'iX Atf writ implies that the leave, the permis- 
sion, is more or less in the power of the speaker, who possih^ 
might raise obstacles or ol^eotions to the going out. 

Snd. — ^The omission of If # after 1ft pos em/pMur is often a Sjl- 
lepsts, «.««, a construction whidi ralh^^ agrees witii the thought in 
the mind than with the rules of grammar. 

Ktmtfkkm pnu <}ii*%l calrv, i.e«, psnactto <}iiSI talre. Let him in. 

3rd. — We must also s^ without St: llfimi p n mdn ganrdt igue Ut 
^lAmXUt jowal Mums acoiii «f y trntmrntr le Wa. We must take care 
to have g<!>od casks bi^bre putting; the wine into them. The JVe is. 
ao4 uasd bei^nr^ the SukgundiTe* beoaoae it would implj a oontia- 
dktiott of the intention. 



Fnmtin $mnit meamt to aolioe, toobBerre, 
il MquiNB the IttdiealiTV. 

LtL jhy iy l (lit fc ts M a w as pytaxat jms farit t«w <■ «** Jmsm 
Host MSB do net obserre that life pMMs sidftlj 
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TUBN INTO FEENCH. 

K we do not want to-do-good/ we should not ^prevent 
others from doing so. 1 do not prevent his doing whatever 
he pleases.*. That did not prevent our being very poor. 

The interoosition of a (^ovA prevents the sun's rays from 
reaching-us, I cannot help his yemty out, I cannot* help 
his doing such a thing. 

Mind* he does not speak to you. Henry wished to prevent 
Lewis from taking a part. The blown* glass has been 
baked-over-again ' to prevent its cracking,^ 

Take care of heing-wronged. • Take care lest he should 
io it. Be-very-careful*® that nobody come. Take care 
that the meat he-not- overdone}^ Take ca/re that your 
intention does not appear}^ Take care lest you he seen or" 
heard. We must moreover" take care that the punishment" 
id not greater than the offence." 

Take care ^o-Aflwe-everything-ready." Take heed lest there 
should-he^ pride in despising his liberality. 



1. Eoire le bien. — 2. Voiiloir. — 3. Venir jusqu*^ nous. — 4. Je ne 
saoraiB. — 6, Eviter. — 6. Souffle. — 7. Kecuire. — 8. Se fendre. — ^9. 
Fairedutort. — 10. Prendre garde. — 11. Nerdtirtrop. — 12. Edater. 
— 13. Bt qu'on. — 14. De plus. — 15. Peine. — 16. Faute. — 17. Que 
tout 6tre pr6t. — 18. T avoir. 



126. — Doutevy followed by que, requires the Sub- 
junctive Mood; if negative or interrogative, it generally 
takes Ne in the subordinate clause, unless we want 
to convey something positive, manifest, or incon- 
testable. 

Je doute que le moment soit opportun. I doubt the 
fitness of the time. 

On ne doit pas douter qu'il n^y ait eu des poetes avant 
Homere. It is not to be doubted that there were poets 
before Homer. 
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Qui dofute que la vertu ne 9oit aiimahU f Who doubts 
that virtne is lovely ? 

Je n'ai jamais doute que vous jpusfiez lefcAre^ quoique 
je doutasse fort que vous le voulussieg. I never qnes- 
tioned your being able, though I very much doubted 
your being willing to do it. 

Doutez-vam que je sou malade ? Do you doubt my 
being unwell ? 

TITRS TSTO TSESCa* 

It -is -questionable- if ' the moon has an atmosphere: 
They donbt yoor aMt^to-execnte' that office. I doubt 
that-the-matter-fi-so.' I question whether yon used-hiT' 
means.* 

I do not donbt that yon are very derer, thongh you look 
very young. We never doubted your wmdertakmg the business 
with all imaginable zeal; bnt we very much donbt your 
tftfcc^^JiiM^in-carrying-it-out.* I doubt that any one unll 
succeed in it. 

Who can doubt that the Romans were* ybtj cruel? No 
donbt that it is so. Who can doubt that life is a present 
from God? 

Do yon doubt that the second edition of this book has just 
heen published ? Do yon doubt that this merchant has just 
dismissed his clerk ? 



1. On doute que. — ^2. Etre capable de remplir. — 3. Que oela soit. 
— 4. Employer des moyens honn^tes. — 5. "Renasir ^ la oonduire i 
boat. — 6. Avoip dt^. — 7. Bemercier. 



127. — Kver governs the Subjunctive without iVe, 
when the sense is positive, or when the subordinate 
eomes first, or when Hver is both negative and inter- 
rogative. 

Je me que cela soit. I deny that it is so. 

Que ToussakU ait ete cruel^ hypocrite et traitre, je ne 
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pretends pas le nkr. That Toussaint was cruel, hypo- 
critical and a traitor, I do not intend to deny. 

Puisque personne ne vom accvsait, ne pouviez-vous 
pas nier que vous Veussiez fait f Since nobody did 
accuse you, could you not deny your having done it ? 

Negatively, according to the Academic, we might 
indifferently say: Je ne nie pas, Je ne disconviens 
paSy Je ne conteste pas qu'U ait fait, ou qu'U n^ait 
fait cela. I do not deny, I allow, I do not dispute 
that he did that. Yet, generally, the subordinate 
verb takes Ne, if the principal verb does. 

Interrogatively, Ne is generally expressed: Pent- 
on nier qu'U rCait avance cette proposition ? Can any 
one deny that he laid down the proposition ? 

Yet, we could say : Qui est-ce qui nie que Us savants 
sachent mille choses vraies que les ignorants ne sauront 
jamais ? Who denies that learned men know a thou- 
sand things which the ignorant will never know ? 

TFEN INTO PEENCH. 

He flatly* denied his having said anything about it. Can 
anyone deny he committed the blunder?* I do not deny 
his having done so. Can you gainsay Mirabeau was-not-' 
gatned-over-hj-ihe-Cowct ?' 

You cannot deny that she is better. I do not despair of 
her recovering, I do not dispute* it -5m^- the -fact.* I 
do not dispute that he is cleverer than I am, but he is a- 
little-too-much-of-a-boaster.' 

It cannot be denied that the multiplicity of systems 
puzzles^ beginners for-a-long-tune.® We must not despair 
that the truth will-appear-inrtime,* 

1. Tout plat. — 2, Maladresae. — 3. ISTdtre pas attir6 dans le parti 
de la couT. — 4. Disconvenir. — 5. Que cela soit. — 6. Un peu fan- 
faron. — 7. Brouiller. — 8. Pendant un temps infini. — 9. Se faire 
jour h, la longue. 
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128. — S*€n falloir requires Ne before the Sabjonc- 
tive, when the prmcipal Verb expresses donbt, nega^ 
tion, interrogation, or is attended by words of a 
negative import, such as Peu, bien peu, rien, presque 
rien, presqtie, &c. 

Mes pieds m'ont presque rrumquS ; iZ s'^en est peufallu 
que mes pas n^aient gliss^. My feet were almost gone; 
my Btep8 had weU-nigh sUpped. 

Peu s'en faut que je ne sois malade. I am anything 
but well, 

II ne s^en faut pas heaucovp que la somme rCy soit. 
There does not want much to complete the sum. 

The J^e is used in the Subjunctive Clause to convey 
that notwithstanding the littleness of the deficiency, 
yet there is still a trifle wanting, a falling short of the 
whole sum. 

TTJEir INTO FEENCH. 

I am-almost-disposed* to blame you. He-was-as-near- 
as-possible* hemg-killed^ A-little-more-and* he Jiadrbeen- 
rtm-over,* He-had-like* to he defeated, He-was-very-near*' 
failing * in that undertaking. How-near- were* these two 
friends qtiarrelling ! ** 

He was within-an-ace" of losing his cause." You-have- 
been- very -near" meeting him. We- were- very-near -^itwigf- 
wp" our project. He-was-very-near" ripping'tip-mj-Bide^* 
with-a-sabre. 

1. Peu s'en faUpir. — 2. S'en faUoir presque rien. — 3. Qu'il n'ait 
M tu6.— 4. Peu s'en faUoir. — 6. Avoir 6t6 ^ras^. — 6. Peu s'en 
falloir. — 7. Peu s'en falloir. — 8. Succomber. — ^9. Que s'en est-il 
faUu.— 10. Se brouiller.— 11. Peu s'en falloir.— 12. Proo^.— 18. 
n ne B*en est gu^re faUu que vous. — 14. Peu s'en fallait que nous 
renoncassions k. — 16. Peu s'en fallut qu'il. — 16. M^ouvrir le cdt^.— 
17. Irun coup de sabre. 
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129. — But when S'en faUoir is unattended by any 
word of a negative meaning, it involves a negation, 
and, of course, does not require -2Ve in the Subjunctive 
Clause. 

H s'en faut Men que la chose se soit pass^e comme 
vous le dites. The thing occurred in quite a different 
manner from what you say. 

TITEK' INTO FEENCH. 

Your brother fell'^om-Yds -horse ;- he -had-like^ to have 
"broken his leg. He isfa/rfrom being as clever as-he-thinks. 
I-M7a*[-^r-j^owj-approving-yoiir-conduct' on that occasion. 
The one is-fa/r-Jrom? having- the* merit of the other. He is 
far from having satisfied' public expectation. 

IX'isfar'' j^ow-being-so-here." This was far from being 
the-case.' You a/re far from surpassing your school-fellows. 
He writes nearly^^ as well as his master. I was very fa/r 
from expecting" such an act" of ingratitude from you. 

I c^n far from being in good-health." She seems prudent ; 
she-is-however-hy-no-meanS'SO.^ The countess's hand is far 
from being-as-fuie." 

1. Est tombi de cheval; il s'en est peu faJlu. — 2. Qu'il croit 
rdtre. — 3. n s'en faUait beaucoup que je vous approuvasse. — 4. n 
s'en faut beaucoup que. — 5. Soit du. — 6. Satisfaire k, — 7. S'en 
faUoir bien. — 8. En 6tre ici de mdme. — ^9. Ainsi. — 10. Condisciples. 
— 11. S*en faJloir peu, — 12. U s'en fallalt beaucoup que je m'atten- 
disse k, — 13. Trait. — 14. Bien portant. — 15. H s'en faut bien qu'elle 
le soit. — 16. Avoir la main aussi beUe. 

130. — S'en faUoir is followed by De, when the 
quantity or number alluded to falls short of what is 
required ; it then conveys an idea of size or quantity 
rather than of quality. 

n s'en fallait de dnq minutes qu'U fut huit heures. 
It wanted five minutes to eight. 

II s'en faUait de cent francs que la somme y fat. 

The sum was short of a hundred fiMiQ^« 



lis KXESOSES OS 



T!ie Iaiid«s wmsSed m greai deal Gt-Hse-ctdSiarj-leBg^ ' 
Ks work iff ,/ar firom being' finiaiitfd. Hi» wfxfcs inv ^^r 
from being well written. We«re-n0t-J|3F-A-&w-iBaatiis' ci 
tbe same age. Ther e is m g i a f bgtn^kt^g- diffige nc e * between- 

onr-ages.* 



1. AToir la lopgqemr unliHaLfih . — 31 II rtn. f—tdg^c Ajfei ] 
9e pas ^€3L faHdr de ^azue jooEa^ — i. Qm boob me aojfoas 
da BL^me age. 



13L — Taii# s'enfofMt que. — ^Far firom, so fiur firom. 

Taii^ «'«ii font que la mart mnt mm wtaiy qui^am com- 
traire eUe met Jm a tou» no9 mcmx. Death is so fur 
from being an eyil, that, on the eontmj, it puts an 
end to all our eTils. 

YUK5 mo FBSS'CH. 

80 far is tbis play from pkasng me, that-I-thmk-it-in- 
snfiTerable/ Far from scolding jon, I, on the ccmtzaiy, con- 
gratulate yoo. So far from owing joa money, on the con- 
trary, it is yon who owe me some. 

So far from consenting, he will, on the contrazy, do his 
ntmost' to {Mrerent it. So far from hating yoo, on the 
contrary, he lores yoo. Yon are far from doi^ him good. 

1. EUe me seml^ aa oontzaire detestaUe. — 3. Toot. 

132. — Tenir a^ to depend npon, to rest with, to 
haye it in one's power, generally requires Ne when 
negatively or interrt^tively used. 

n ne tient pas a moi qu*<m ne sache Vamitie que rous 
avez pour moi. It is not my fault if the friendship 
you feel for me is not knoim. 

A quoi Hernial que cela ne se fosse f Oh/ qu^a eela 
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ne tienne ! What hinders the thing from being done ? 
Oh ! let not that be any objection ! 

133. — ^After JZ tient a moi, a lui, &c., afi&rmatively 
used, no negation is required in the Subjunctive 
Clause. 

n Ueni a moi qiie V affaire se fosse. The transaction 
of the thing lies or rests with me. 

Tenir, with ne que, generally excludes iVe, unless it 
suggests an idea of an opposition; but, when used 
both negatively and interrogatively, I^e is omitted. 

H ne tient qu*a moi que V affaire sefasse. The trans- 
action of the thing only lies with me. 

n rCa tenu qu!a moi que nous n^ayons toujours ete 
ensemble. Had I wished, we could have remained 
together. 

Ne tient'U pas a moi que tout cela se fosse ? Does 
not the doing of all this depend upon me ? 

TFEN lin?0 FBENCH. 

What is-the-cause^ that we do not set out immediately ? 
It waS'not-fm/-fault,'if^ you did not receive the letter that 
you expected. ^Q-was-near^ hilling himself. 

They-«?er«-very-n«ar* comtng-to-hlows* What prevents 
men &om enjoying real' happiness^? I do not know what- 
hinderS''me'from.'8pUttinff-jo\jr' skull with the fragments * 
of the feast you (f.) came to disturb. 

We-ivere-very-neiir^ losing the battle. I know that it was 
no fault of yours if I did not obtain what I was asking for. 
Does his being condemned depend-on-you-only P^ 

1. A quoi tient il. — 2. H n'a pas tenu h, moi que. — 3. II ne tint k 
jrien qu*il.— 4. H ne tint presqu'k rien. — 5. Se battre. — 6. Veritable. 
— 7. Qui me tient que je ne vous |fende. — 8. Les pieces. — ^9. H n'a 
tenu presqu'k rien que la. — 10. Ne tient-il qu'l^ vous. 
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ON THE PASSIVE COXSTEDCnOU. 



134. — Pasgive Verbs are either followed by De or 

Par. 

Len genies tracassiers 9ont hdis de tout le mande. 
Troublesome geniuses are hated by everybody. 

Kllefut immoUe par le vainqvewr sous Us yeux menus 
de son jydre. She was immolated by the conqueror 
under the very eyes of her father. 

Often the French prefer the Active Voice when the 
Knglish would use the Passive. 

La fr^quentat'ion des personnes qui parlent mal cor- 
rompt le style et le langage. By associating with people 
who speak badly, the style and language are corrupted. 

135. — In Indeterminate Propositions, the Passive 
voice, used in English, is rendered in French by the 
Active voice, with On as its Nominative, or by a 
lleflootive Form or an Impersonal Construction. 

On ne pent le dire trop defois, assez defois, regardez- 
y A deuji^fois. That cannot be said too often, or often 
enough, look at it twice. 

J\mionHai qu^on le saigndt et qu'on ne lui plaiffiUt pas 
Veim. I ordered him to be bled and not to be be- 
grudged water. 

Lfs rtHs penstnt qu* avec de For taut s^a4^hete. Kings 
think that with gold everything is to be bought* 
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H se couve quelque chose. There is something 
brewing. 

136. — Passive Verbs, followed in English by an 
Objective, are rendered by the Active voice in French, 
with On as Nominative. 

On lui donna une bonne place en recompense des ser- 
vices qu%l avait rendus. He has given a good situation 
as a reward for the services he had rendered. 

TTTEN INTO FBENCH. 

Sam was desired by his mamma not to eat any sour 
apples. I am amused by their follies. I was-shocked-Yn^ ^ 
two or three things in her performance. He was choked by 
a quinsy.* Riches are desired by all. 

He has-heen-descrihed-iO'iaiQ'2iB-onQ* who She was-de- 

tiref^to-come.* Senators discovered^ in-the-background. * 
The sea is discovered in the distance.' Lime boils when it 
is-watered,* It iS'CKHT&n^y -reported^ that he has failed. 
Thid'TQ^ovi-iS'discredited?^ He swallows" every thing- that- 
iS'Said-iO'Yiim..^ It is certain- that -I-t^a«-not" understood. 
He has been sO'discouraged.^* He Teqinres-to-be-kept-in}* 
No" trace of that event is to he found in history. 

The soup and fish are first" served up. Radishes, figs, 
butter, ctre served up as by-dishes." Atmospheric air is 
composed of oxigen, nitrogen," and carbonic acid gas. Air 
is dilated^ rarifiedy condensed^ compressed. Water is cham,ged 
into air by the action of cold. The book is to-be-had^ at 
only one bookseller's. 

There" is good wine drimk in France. There were some- 
times as-many-as" sixty bottles drtmk. Sincere friends are 
sometimes to he found. Bad-news** has arrived, A council 
was held. Troops are (is) coming from-all-quarters.** Pre- 
parations are making on all sides. Houses are building 
along-the-whole-line.** Each member shall be allowed to- 
introduce** a friend. I amfoyrhidden to drink wine. 

William was promised a reward. Peter was paid the-balwvft^- 
due-him.*' He has-been-allowed^ his \itSL\^\l^\Tv^-ei:^^T^'e««»'? 

I 
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She was denied the privilege. She has been taught music. 
She was told the whole affair. She was refused entrance 
into the house. He was asked^ several questions. Have 
patience and you shall he paid all. Were you paid-hack*^ 
the money ? We were told quite-a-different story. 

1. Paraftre detestable. — 2. Esquinancle. — 3. Me le d^peindre 
comme un homme. — 4. Lui f aire dire de venir or la faire demander. 
—6. Voir or apercevoir. — 6. Au fond de la sc^ne. — 7. Lointain. — 
8. Arroser d*eau. — 9. Faire courirle bruit. — 10. On ne croit pas, or 
on n'ajoute pas foi k — cebruit-lJl. — 11. Qober. — 12. Tout ce qu'on 
lui dit. — 13. n est de fait qu'on ne m'a pas. — 14. Tellement rebuter. 
— 15. Avoir besoin qu'on le tienne. — 16. Aucune. — 17. D'abord. — 
18. Hors-d'oeuvre. — 19. De gaz azote. — 20. Ne se trouver. — 21. II. 
— ^22. Jusqu'k. — 23. Une nouvelle f&cheuse. — 24. De toutes parts. 
— 25. Tout le long de la ligne. — 26. De presenter. — 27. Le solde 
qu'on lui devait. — 28. Allouer. — 29. Frais de voyage. — 30. Faire. 
— 31. Eendre. — 32. Une tout autre. 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE PRONOUNS. 



137. — The Personal Pronouns are either " conjunc- 
tive''* or ^* disjunctive.*' The Conjunctive Pronouns 
are : Je, tu, il, elle ; nous, vous, its or eUes for the 
Nominative ; and Me, te, nous, vous, se, le, la, les, lui, 
leur, y, or en for the Objective. The Disjunctive Pro- 
nouns are : Moi, toi, lui, elle, soi ; nozis, vous, eux, elks 
or soi, both for the Nominative or the Objective. 

138. — In interrogative sentences, or when passing 
from negation to affirmation, the Personal Pronouns 
must be repeated before each Verb. 

* Tbejrare called conjunotive, from their being immediately united vith a Verb; 
and diBjuDciire, ttom their being separated trom Vt, u «\x«\\>m «xs^\«!ca«d. hereafter. 
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JoueZ'Vovs et chantez-vous toujours ? Do you still 
play and sing ? 

Vou8 ne le dites paSy mais vous le pensez. You do 
not say so, but you think it. 

But if we pass from afl&rmation to negation, we can 
say : — II caponne et rCose pas arancer. He hangs back, 
he is afraid to come on. 

139. — When the Verbs are not in the same tense, 
the Personal Pronouns, in the Nominative, are often, 
though not always, repeated before each Verb. 

Je dis et je dirai toujours qu'on ne peut etre heureux 
sans la vertu^ I say and ever will say that no one 
can be happy without virtue. 

II a ^te et sera toujoitrs a genoux devant le pouvoir» 
He always was and ever will be a sycophant. 

Bbmask. — The omission of the prononn renders the sentence 
more rapid, but the repetition gives more energy to the phrase. 

Ilvaet vicTU, boit, joue et se prom^ne. He goes in and ont, drinks, 
games and takes his pleasure. 

Comment p<ywvez-vou8 ne pas aimer voire p^e ? II vou8 oMne, il 
wms Hdve, il vous nourrit, U pourvoit d tous vos besoins. How can 
you not feel love for your father ? He loves yon, he brings you up, 
he feeds you, he provides for aU your wants. 

TRANSPOSITION OP THE NOMINATIVE. 

140. — ^After a Eelative Pronoun, or after some cir- 
cumstance of place or time, as Za, iciy ahrSy autrefois, 
bientot, toujours, the Verb is often elegantly placed 
before its Nominative. 

Ce lourd sommeil que goutent quelquefois les mis^r- 
ables. That heavy sleep that sometimes falls upon 
the wretch. 
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Des pignons d^labr^s ou glisse par moments un lezard 
au soleil. The dilapidated gable-ends, out of which 
peeps now and then a lizard to bask in the sun. 

Toujours est'il certain que fetais excusable. It is 
nevertheless certain that I was excusable. 

141. — When the Verb is preceded by Aussi, peut* 
etrCy en vain, a peine, du moins, au moins, tel, comme, 
uinsi, voild, comme or comment, &c., the Nominative 
may follow the Verb. 

Ainsi va le monde. That 's the way of the world. 

Telle etait alors la face des affaires. Such was then 
the appearance of things. 

ElUfilait, elle faisait le menage comme font les autres 
filles. She spun, she did the household work like 
other young girls. 

A peine etions-nous en mer qiCU s'^leva une des plus 
violentes bourrasques. Scarcely were we out at sea, 
when we encountered a most violent squall of wind. 

142. — The Nominative, when it has many depen- 
dent words, or when the Verb has no Objective, is 
often placed after its Verb. 

Mais par malheur, vis-d-vis de chez le porteur d^eau 
demeurait un barbier, nomme Pedrillo Pedrugo, un des 
plus curieUjX babiUards de son engeance, qui ne deman- 
dait que plaies et bosses. As ill-luck would have it, 
there lived opposite to the water carrier a barber, 
named Pedrillo Pedrugo, one of the most prying and 
mischief-making of his gossip tribe. 

L'ai)' m^phitique se troiirc conicrti en air pur, comme 
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Vont prouvi des experiences utiles et curieuses. Me- 
phitic air becomes changed into pure air, as it has 
been proved by useful and curious experiments. 

143. — ^When we quote the words of some persons, 
the Nominative is placed after the Verbs dire, re- 
pond/re, repliquer, repartir, continuer, faire, poursuivre, 
s'^crier, &c. 

Je le pensaisyfit'il ? I thought so, said he. 

Oh ! dit-il, fen fais faire autant qu'on jn'en fait 
faire. Ah ! said he, I give as good as I take. 

144. — In interrogative, exclamatory, or optative 
sentences, the Nominative is placed after the Verb. 

Qu^allait'il faire dans cette maudite galere ? What 
business had he there ? 

Puisse le temps, qui triomphe de tout, vous rendre la 
douleur de notice separation plus legere ! May time, 
which triumphs over everything, alleviate your sorrow 
at our separation ! 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Do you remember that tall-spare-maii* who came so often 
to my house formerly ? Who are you, said he to me ; your 
features* are not unknown to me? The news arrived at 
♦ two o'clock. I do-7toMell-a-falsehood,' J speak* the truth. 
If he is not rich, at least he has a-subsistence.* 

Whether-it-was-owing-to-the-quiet* of the room, or to- 
the-lassitude-arising-from-so-much- wandering/ so" *Ywas{is- 
it) that I fell-into-a-doze.' Then a new battle took-place " 
near Pavia, in which the French army was cut-to" pieces. 
The Mayors of the Palace were great lords whom (to whom) 
all the governors of the kingdom obeyed. The horse which 

♦ At two o'clock arrived, &c. 
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my brother bought. Chramnes retired " in Brittany, one 
of the provinces of Gaul washed by* the Ocean, 

1. Ghrond homme sec-U — 2. Traits. — 3. Ne pas mentir. — 4. Dire« 
— 6. De quoi vivre. — 6. Que ce soit la tranquillite. — 7. Que ce soit 
la fatigue provenant de tant de marches.— 8 Totgours. — 9. M'as- 
soupis. — 10. S'engagea. — 11. Taillee en. — 12. Se retirer. 



CONSTRUCTION OF " EN." 

145. — En means of, or any other Preposition the 
English idiom may require; "from," "by," "for," 
"at," "about," &c., followed by a Pronoun of the 
third person. It also translates sovie, any, none, one 
or ones, hence, thence, off or away, used instead of a 
Noun preceded by de, 

Vous ne Vaimez guere ; voiis en dites rarement du bien. 
You are not over fond of her ; you seldom speak well 
of her. 

La lettre est si bien mesuree qu'il ne pent 8*en pr^- 
valoir ; vCen ayez point d^ inquietude. The letter is so 
cautiously written that he can take no advantage by 
it ; give yourself no uneasiness about it. 

II ne saurait se passer de vin ; moi, qxiand je n'en ai 
pas, je m'en passe. He cannot do without wine ; but, 
when I have none, I do without it. 

REMARKS. 

Ist. — En, used with reference to a preceding noun or sentence, 
or referring to quantity or number, must always be expressed in 
French, and besides, requires de before an Ac^ective or a Past 
Participle. 

Elle comptait dans sa pensde tout le prix de son lait, en envployaU 
Va/rgent. She counted up in her thoughts the price of her milk, laid 
out the money, i.e., of it. 

* Which bathes the, Ac. 
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Tax de Vargent, en avez-votis ? Je n*en swis jt>as s^Lr. I have money, 
Have you ? i.e., any of it. I am not sure, i.e., of it. 

Ily ena heaucoup qui pensent autrement. There are many who 
think otherwise. 

Les mouches se disUnguent les tmes des autres par leur couleur et 
lewr forme. Hy en a de dories, d^argenUes, de Ugr^es, de ray^es, de 
hleueSfdevertes. Flies are distinguished from one another by their 
colour and their shape. There are some golden, some silvered, 
some speckled, some striped, some blue, some green. 

. 2nd. — ^When a question is asked with iwi or une, the answer, 
when affirmative, requires en before the Verb, and un or wne after 
it ; but, if negative, en must stUl precede the Verb, but un or une 
may be left out. 

Doit-U y a/voir am concert ? II doit y en avoir tm. Is there to be a 
concert ? There is to be one. 

Ne doit4l pas y avoir un hal ? Non, il ne doit pas y en avoir. Is 
there not to be a ball ? No, there is not to be one. 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It was at a supper given-by* Prince Menzikoff that he saw 
her, and became enamoured of her. This boy'' is incorri- 
gible ; I am more-and-more' dissatisfied toith him. I am 
very-much-grieved* at it. I am sorry for it, but I shall not 
meddle toith it. Have-you-inquired-into-his-character?* I 
made- inquiries* about it, of all those 1 knew. I know 
nothing about it any-more" than you. I conceive* nothing 
good from it. Do you mean to say he was-not- affected^" b^ 
it f 

Though he has (Subj.) fortune, the abuse he makes of it 
obliges-him-to " live as if he had none. Is it time to start ? 
no, sir ; call me when it is (Fut.) time (of it). If he gets- 
over" this month, he-wiU- weather-out" many others (of 
them). The crowd opened the door, and broke-open" another 
beside-it." This water-is-anything-but-cool,^' bring some 
more. I shall do it, if-there-is-still-time*' (for it). Have 
you any flowers ? Yes, we have very fine ones. 1 shall send 
you some better and prettier ones. Out-of" eleven chil- 
dren,'* ten are dead. The stork could-not-catch-the-tiniest- 
bit" (of it). Tell me the price (of it) cxactly-to-a-fartKiu^i*^ 
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Would you have spoken of us ? We would, I have no 
money, have you? Do you laugh at his folly? I do: 
Have you a butterfly ? I have, I have dismissed a drunken 
servant, and have taken another ^ who-is-no -better." 



1. Chez le. — 2. El^e. — 8. De plus en plus. — 4. TT^-a£9ige. — 5. 
Vous Stes-vous informe de lui.— 5s. S'en informer. — 7. A. — 8. Non 
^ns. — 9. Ima^iner. — 10. Ne pas s'affliger. — 11. Obliger k. — 12. 
Passer. — 13. Passer. — 14. Forcer. — 15. k c6t^. — 16. N'est rien 
moins que fra.iche. — 17. S'il en est encore temps. — 18. De. — 19 
Enfants qu'ils ^taient. — 20. Wen pouvoir attraper miette. — 21. A 
un denier pr^. — 22. Qui Test tout de mdme. 



CONSTRUCTION OF " Y." 

146.— F means "to him" or "to her," "to them," 
" to it," or any Preposition the English idiom may 
require (by, for, about, on, in), followed by a Pronoun 
of the third person. 

Plus on approfondit Vhomme, plus on y decouvre de 
faiblesse et de grandeur. The more deeply we examine 
man, the more greatness and weakness we discover 
in him. 

Quand un homme est inert, on n'y pense plus. When 
a man is dead, he is no longer thought of. 

REMAKES. 

1st. — If En or y, said of persons, should create ambiguity, d6 
Im, d*elle, d*eva, d^elles should be used instead of the former ; and 
A Im, d elle, d eux, d elles instead of the latter. 

On this principle we should not say : 

Moliire est le phis ground 6crivain de la France, fen parle, but je 
parle de Im, or c'est de hii que je parle, 

Elle craint qu^on ne 8*en plaigne, but qu*on ne se plaigne d*elle. 

Nor Hon ami est mort, j*y pense tons les jov/rs ; but je pense d lux tout 
les jours. 

Elle esp^e que je nv'y fie, but que je me Jie a elle ; because, in those 
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examples, the pronouns en or y cotQd either refer to the persons 
spoken of, or iJie thing asserted. 

2nd. — ^With reference to place, T, like En, must never be under- 
stood. Any interrogative verb, followed by d, dans, en, and chez, 
referring to place, requires y before the verb in l^e answer in 
French. 

Voire soeur est-eUe en pension f Ells y est. Is your sister at 
school ? She is. 

Monsieur Dagobert est-il chez lui ? Y est-il, ou n*y est-il pas ? Is Mr. 
Dagobert at home ? Is he in, or is he out ? 

TURN INTO TRENCH. 

He is a man of-doubtful-character ;* do not trust to him. 
As for the reason you allege, I yield' to it. You complain 
of that horse; what blemish' do you find in him f He relies * 
on his merit, does-he?* tell him from-me* not to rely so 
much upon it. 

How-much' do you stake ?' l(to it) stake (of) five francs. 
Go (there) or else I shall go myself. Should you go (there) 
you-won't-come-back-in-a-hurry.' If you (fern.) neYer went, 
I will-take" you there. Yes," I did go, but I did not go in. 
One is smothered in this room ; it «*«- sultry." 

Do you consent to it ? Of-course-I-do. Do you see danger 
in it? I do not. Have you thought of (to) us ? We have. 
Are you going to the theatre ? No, / am not. 

1. Equivoque. — 2. Se rendre. — 3. Tare. — 4. Compter. — 5. N'est- 
ce pas ? — 6. De ma part. — 7. De combien. — 8. Y aller. — 9. Vous 
n'en reviendrez pas de sit6t. — 10. Mener. — 11. Si fait. — 12. Y 
faire une chaleur ^toufPante. — 13. Bien entendu. 



147.— Le,* meaning "it," "so,'' "that," "he," 
" ONE," is always invariable when it refers rather to 
the sense than to the words, and supplies the place 
of a Predicate, an Adjective, a Participle, an Infini- 
tive, or a whole Proposition. 

Tous ceux que nous croyons nos ennemis ne le sont 

* This Pronoun may be left out after the adverbs of comparison^j^IiM, moin»y 
cotnme, and after *i. 
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peut-etre pas. All may not be our enemies whom we 
fancy to be so. 

CeiLx qui sont amis de tout le monde ne le sont de 
personne. Every man's friend is nobody's friend. 

Je ne saurais nier aux preuves qu'on rrC expose que tu 
ne sois Sosie, et fy donne ma voix ; mais si tu Ves, dis- 
moi qui tu veux que je sois ; car encore faut-U que je 
sois quelque chose ? I cannot deny, from the proofs 
laid before me, but that thou art Sosia, and I acknow- 
ledge it ; but if thou art he, tell me who thou wilt 
have me to be, for still I must be something? 



Bemask. — ShoTild Le refer to the word^ it takes the gender of 
the term to which it aUudes. 

Etes-vou8 sonfrdre ? Jels suis. Are you his brother ? I am. 

Etes-vous la mdre de cet enfant 9 Jela suis. Are you the mother 
of that cMLd ? I am. 

II n*y a gudre de choses qui ne soieni faisahles d qui les veut hien 
entreprend/re. There are but few things which are not feasible 
when we seriously set about them. 



TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

Are you not a-mouse?" yes, you are, or I am not a- 
weasel.* Because you are a liar, does-it-follow' that I am 
(Suhj.) one ? These cities have been ports, and are so no 
longer. Can I board* in your house ? to be siu'e you can. 

I made kings, and disdained* to he one, The-ready-way- 
to-be-thought-a ' fool is to contend' that you are not so. I 
sball-look' to be deceived ; perhaps I shall be so. If the 
public have had any indulgence for me, it is owing (I owe it) 
to your patronage.* My stock*® is as complete as it can 
(Subj.) he. It is not so far as I thotight. Will you come 
as you promised f To-be-sure-I-will." Vanity is dangerous, 
laziness is more'^ so. You are not my master, nor ever will 
he. 
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1. Souris. — 2. Belette. — 3. Est-ce k dire. — 4. Me mettre en pen- 
sion. — 5. N'ai pas vouln. — 6. Le moyen le plus court de passer 
pour. — 7. Pr^tendre. — 8. Avoir Fair. — 9. Protection. — 10. Assorti- 
ment. — 11. Bien entendu. — 12. Davantage. 

148. — The Objective Pronouns, in French, are 
placed before the Verb they depend upon — except in 
the Imperative Afl&rmative. 

Cela V0U8 va-t-U ? oui, cela me va. Does that suit 
you ? yes, it suits me. 

Je V0U8 assure qu'il me chagrine de le voir se donner 
de tels airs. I assure you it annoys me to see him 
assume such airs. 

Aveignez-moi U linge qui est dans Varmoire. Give 
out the linen which is in the press. 

Ne vous roidissez pas, abandonnez-vous. Do not be 
so stiflf ; let your movements be natural. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

In what manner do you want* me to behave? (Suhj.) 
It- would-be-proper* for you to pay (Subj,) them a visit ; ask ' 
them to dine with us to-morrow. He threatens me, but I 
defy him to-harm-we.* He praises me to-my-face," and 
speaks-ill-of ' me behind-my-back.' 

I should like very much to know why you are-sulky- with 
me? Were-you-not-rude-with-Twe -just-now?' I found her 
quite-melancholy-at" her son*s departure. 

Give m^ two hundred francs, and you will-have-so-much- 
less-to-pay." Here is a five hundred bank note — ^pay yov/rself, 
and return** me my-change.*' 

Stand -out -of- the -way -of" that coach. It -is -in -the - 
way," draw-*V-back." Do not spare m^, if-I-can-be-of-any- 
service-to-yot*." Call them and tell (to) them not-to-go-out- 
of-the-way." Your gown is-trailing,** tuck-*Y-up.^ 



ao 



1. Vouloir. — 2. n serait bien. — 3. Prier. — 4. De me rien faire. — 
5. En ma presence. — 6. Dechirer. — 7. Enarri^re. — 8. Boudax.— ^,"^^ 
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venez-vous pas de me brusquer. — 10. Tout attristSe du. — 11. 
Serez quitte d*antant. — 12. Bendre. — 13. Mon reste. — 14. Se garer 
de. — 16. Elle gene le passage. — 16. Lareculer. — 17. Si je puis voub 
6tre bon k quelque chose. — 18. De ne pas s'^carter. — 19. TraSne.— 
20. La trousser. 



149. — When a Verb has objectives of different per- 
sons, the objective of the first or second person is 
placed before that of the third. 

Et V0U8 avez le front de mele dire a moi-meme ? And 
you have the impudence to tell me so ? 

Vovs pretendiez ne jamais venir ici, et je vous y 
attrape ; que je vous y rattrape, et il vovs en cuira. You 
pretended you never came here, and I have caught 
you now ; let me catch you here again, and you will 
smart for it. 

BEMABES. 

1st. — In the Imperative Afltenative, Le, la, les, however, must 
precede moi or toi, noibs or voils, T — and also lui or leur, in idio- 
matic constructions — ^precede mot or toi; but noiLS and vous must 
come before y or en. 

8i je suis de trop, dites-le-moi. If I intrude^ say so. 

^ Si ce petit garqon fait le mutin, donnee-lui-moi swr les oreilles, U 
that little boy is refractory, box his ears for me. 

8i votre parti est pris, tenez-voits-y. If your resolution is fixed, 
stick to it. 

Vous paraissez accahU de sommeil, aHez-vous-en vous coucher. You 
appear overcome with sleep ; go to bed. 

Votre cha/mhre est toute prite ; eh Hen, menez-y * moi. Your room 
is quite ready. VTell, show me the way. 

2nd. — In the Imperative, me and te must be used before y or en, 
instead of moi and toi. 

Je vous dois trois francs, prStez m*en encore trois, et aUyrsje votu en 
devrai six, Va-t-en. I owe you three francs ; lend me three more, 
and I will owe you six. Be off. 

• This construction, though gmmmatically correct, ought to be Avoided, m it is 
not very harmonious. It were better to say: Je vous prie de m*y mener, de my 
<OHduire. 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I thouglit I * had some worsted ; what colour do you 
want * it (to yoii) ? I want it {to me) green. Let-w«-see*^ 
it? I remember having-heard-yow-say-«o.' 

He swindled-we-out-of* five hundred francs, under pre- 
tence of borrowing them {from me). When we reach Mr. 
D.'s door, you will-drop* me there. 

Shall I bring my letter to you ? Yes, bring it to me, show 
it to me, and read it to me. Let us expect* it. Wait-for ^ 
us there. You ought to have informed me of it. Give me 
one. If you can-spare" this book, lend it to us. I told it 
to you in-a-joke,' and you took-it-in-earnest.^® 

1. Falloir. — 2. Me faire voir. — 3. De vous Tavoir ouX dire. — 4. 
M'escroqner. — 5. Laisser. — 6. S'attendre. — 7. Attendre. — 8. N'avoir 
que faire. — 9. Pour badiner. — 10. Le croire pour tout de bon. 

150. — If the Pronouns are all of the third person, 
Se precedes fe, Za, Us, y or en, — Le, la or les precedes 
lui or leuVy y or en. — Lui or leur precedes y or en^ and 
Y precedes en. 

Lea choses n'arrivent jamais comme on se les imagine. 
Things never happen as we fancy they will. 

II ne fait pas bon avoir affaire avec lui, il ne fait pas 
bon s'y frotter. It is dangerous to meddle with him ; 
it is dangerous to have anything to do with him. 

Je vetuc voir jouer Laure, et je vous charge du soln de 
le lui faire savoir. I want to see Laura play, and I 
commission you to inform her of it. 

Approchez'vous voire chaise de la table ? Ven ap- 
prochez'vous ou Ven eloignez vous ? Do you bring your 
chair nearer the table ? Do you bring it nearer, or 
do you draw it further from it ? 

* See Rale S. 
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Avez-vovs offert des fleurs a ces dames dans voire 
jardin ? leur y en avez-vous offert ? Did you offer 
those ladies flowers in your garden? did you offer 
them any there ? 

Qu^il envoie un aloyau pour aujourd^hui ; s'iJ n'y en 
a point, prenez un gigot de mouton. Let him send a 
sirloin to-day ; if there is none to be got, take a leg of 
mutton. 

TITBN INTO PEENCH. 

An honest man does-not-take-anything-from-anybody* to 
appropriate it to himself. Did you drop-any-hints* to-him- 
on-the- subject ?' I was-going* to tell him so, but I cbecked- 
myself-in* time. If tbey ask you a favour, will you refuse 
it to them f Pour some coffee into this cup ; I shall pour 
some into it presently. Were there many-people* at the 
theatre ? there were more {of them) than yesterday. Give 
me the letter, I will take it to her, and deliver^ it {to her). 
He had promised it to him, but he gave it to me. 

Had he them brought' to himself there f He will speak to 
me about it there. Have them brought there, I wiU give 
them a few there, I will carry some to them there. They 
will give us some there. 

He will introduce' them to us there, but he will not bring** 
them to us there himself. I shall send some to him there. 
We are going to the country ; if the fish arrive in time, you 
may send us some there. If the young man come, I shall 
send him to you there. 

1. N*6te rien ^ personne. — 2. Toucher quelques mots. — 3. Liii 
en. — 4. Etre stir le point. — 6. Se repren<te h. — 6. Beauconp de 
monde. — 7. Eemettre. — 8. Faire apporter. — 9. Pr^enter. — 10. 
Amener. 

161. — The Objective of a Eeflective Verb, in the 
Infinitive or in the Present Participle, must be of the 
same person or number as the Nominative or Objec- 
tive to which it relates. 
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Sir Roger me laisse me lever et me coucher qnand il 
me plait. Sir Eoger lets me rise and go to bed when 
I please. 

As'tu creve ta botte en te chaussant ? Did you burst 
your boot in pulling it on ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

At what time^ do you wish to get up to-morrow ? I am 
not accustomed to get up early. I slept without waking. ' 
We were-only-waiting-for' you to sit-down-to-tahle.* She 
had not even-the-civility* to tell him to sit down. 

Does she intend' to ma/rry f Had-we-not-better' stop and 
apply io'him?* He called them and told them to get v/p 
and dress. We grow-old' without perceiving it. Are you 
disposed to stop ? You ought not to walk so much in-the ** 
son. 

Last-night," when* going to hedy I forgot to put out the 
candle. Sast-thou-cut-thy^ chin when shaving f Happen- 
ing^^ yesterday to be in that neighbourhood, I paid her a short 
visit. By ^'^^iwgf-a-Httle- closer," you will aU find room on 
that bench. 

1. Henre. — 2. Se reveiUer. — 3. N'attendions plus que. — 4. Se 
mettre & table. — 5. Seulement Thonii^tet^. — 6. Compter. — 7. Ne 
ferions-nous pas mieux de. — A lui. — 9. Se faire vieux. — 10. Au. — 
11. Hier au soir. — 12. Se couper le. — 13. Se trouver. — 14. Se g^ner 
unpeu. 

152. — Two Verbs united by Et may have but one 
and the same objective Noun, if both Verbs refer to 
the same Nominative. 

Le serpent clmrme et attire lee petiis oiseaux. The 
serpent fascinates and attracts little birds. 

But if the two Verbs have each a different Nomina- 
tive, or be united by any other conjunction than Et, 

* ** When" " xohiUt" or " a< " is rendered hyen and a gerund, when the Nominative 
performs two things at the same time. When shaving, whilst shavin^^ «& bA *««» 
shaving himself, he cut his chin. En te roiant, il s'est coupi Ve menWa. 
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an Objective Noun is used after the first Verb, and an 
Objective Pronoun before the second Verb. 

Le chaud rarefie les corps et le froid les condense. 
Heat rarifies and cold condenses bodies. 

J'evite les medisants autant queje les crains, I shun 
as much as I fear slanderers. 

Should the Verbs require each a different objective, 
the appropriate objective should be used with the 
verb on which it depends. 

II ordonna qu'on s^empardt de lui et qu^on le pendiU 
He ordered him to be seized and hung. 

TUEN INTO FBEIfCH. 

A regular life preserves^ and fbrtifies health. I could not 
be-of-his* opinion, though I felt (8uhj.) and acknowledged 
(8ubj.) his kindness in- trying -to-persuade-me-out-of* my 
settled* melancholy. 

He preaches rather-than* practises morality. The rich may 
patronise, but-not" create merit. We may hate but-not' de- 
spise an honourable rival. I hate as much as I despise hypo- 
crites, Macbeth attacked the castle and iooV-it. " 

1. Conserver. — 2. Pajrtager son. — 3. Qui cherchait k me faire 
Bortir de. — 4. HabitueUe. — 6. Plus qu*il ne la. — 6. Mais non. — 7. 
Mais nous ne pouvons pas. — 8. S*en emparer. 

153. — The Objective Pronouns are repeated, in 
French, before every Verb in the simple tenses. 

Notre maitre Mitis pour la seconde fois les trompe et 
les affine. Master Slyboots for the second time cheats 
and tricks them. 

In the compound tenses, unless the Verbs require 
each a different objective, the Objective Pronouns are 
not generally repeated. 
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Je Vai cherchS et recherche partout. I looked for 
him everywhere again and again. 

tPy ai pense et repense. I have considered it over 
and over again. 

lis 86 8ont vus et se sont convenu. They saw and 
pleased each other. 

TTJBN INTO FKENCH. 

He understands, thongh he does not emswer (Suhf.), ns. 
I incessantly-think* I see and hear her. I-neither-care- 
about* seeing nor* hearing her. It -is -indifferent -to- her- 
whether* you approve {8idj,) or blame her. 

God has created us that we may love, revere, and serve 
him. I-would-rather,* give than lend him money. You 
may despise but not hate me. A-small-thing' consoles be- 
cause a small thing afflicts us. Every-thing-which' is not 
flattery galls* satd provokes them. 

They fell-out* and made-it-up}* He received, toelcomed,^^ 
and rewarded them. They have traduced^ and injured" 
each other. 

1. Je crois k tout moment. — 2. Je ne me soude ni de. — 3. Ni de. 
—4. II ltd est indi£Eerent que. — 5. J'aimeraiB mienx. — 6. Pen de 
ehose. — 7. Tout oe qui. — 8. Blesser. — 9. Se brouiller. — 10. Se 
xaooommoder. — 11. Fdter. — 12. SedifGEuner. — 13. Senuire. 

154. — Unless the Objective be resumed, by using 
le, la, les, before the governing Verb, the French 
seldom begin a sentence with an objective noun or 
an objective clause. 

Ma parole royale, ici, je vous Vengage ; ma foi de 
chevalier, je vous Vengage encore. I here pledge my 
word as a king, my honour as a knight. 

Monpere legua cea deux vases a mon frere Salad'm. 
Both of these vases my father bequeathed to my 
brother Saladin. 

E 
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Bemabk. — An Objective can never be separated from the Prepo- 
sition it depends upon. 

This tbe public often murmurs at. Le pttbUc en mwmvwre 
90v/vent, 

Thb law I have no taste fob. Je n'ai pas de goiU pour le droit, 

TUEIT INTO FEEIfCH. 

This money he laid-out * in-the-most-advantageous manner. * 
All these circumstances I knew. What-I- suffer fid* from 
thirsty hunger and heat, cannot be described (I cannot de- 
scribe what, &c^ . Sow-long^ I remained in this state, I 
know not. What-he-was,^ you will never be ; what he has 
done, you will never do. 

Those feelings nature has implanted* in our hearts. A 
turbulent life I detest. The promise he m^de, he will keep. 
The novel she once read, she seldom reads again. Cheat 
exploits, I admire. One's faults, one does not see. 

1. Employer. — 2. Le plus avantageusement possible. — 3. Tout 
ce que je souffiis. — ^, Combien de temps. — 6. Ce qu'il a ^t6. — 6. 
Graver. 

166. — When a Verb has two Objectives of equal 
length, or nearly so, the direct comes before the in- 
direct objective ; but when the objectives are not of 
the same length, the shorter comes first, unless it 
should create an ambiguity. 

Uambition sacrijie le present a VaveniVy mats la 
vohwpU sacrijie Vavenir au present. Ambition sacrifices 
the present to the future, but pleasure sacrifices the 
future to the present. 

BEMARES. 

1st. — ^The rule is the same with Propositions united by a con- 
junction — ^the shorter generaUy comes first. 

Quand on est veriueux, on ne peut hair ime religion qui ne prSchs 
gue la vertu. When we are virtuous^ we cannot hate a religion 
wbJob preacheB nothing but virtue. 
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2nd. — ^When a Verb has two Objectives, the one of things and the 
other of persons, the objective of things comes first, unless again 
it is the longer, or has dependent words. 

Tai down4 wne hague d ma sceiur. I gave my sister a ring. 

Tai donnS d ma scewr, la ha^ue que v<ms m^aviez donnSe, I gave my 
aster the ring yon had given me. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I have procti/red that man a good, situation. I will procure 
iihe-ffentleman^ the money he wants. Give all the time you 
can to study. I will make that-shocking-liar^ tell the truth. 
All the Turks (who were) in the vessel expressed the plea- 
sure they felt in hearing me, hy-gestit/res-of -admiration.^ 

The news produced the greatest* sensation at Court, As- 
the* two nations are separated by large and stormy seas 
from all parts of the world, it seems natural that they snould- 
have-been-friendly-to-eaeh-other.* "His followei's,^ too,* be- 
gan to-be-disheartened,* and to fly from the castle, seeing their 
master had lost all hopes^ {^ing). I was detained longer than 
any of my companions in the vessel, when we dis&inharJced. 
Silver lamps, fed- with** perfumed oil, shed so soft a twilight 
ihrougJi^^ the quiet apartment as-to-lighten-it " without pre- 
venting sleep. True generosity spares a friend the-pain" of 
explaining his wants. 

1. A monsieur. — 2. X ce mentenr impitoyable. — 3. Par des 
gestes admiratifs. — 4. La plus vive. — 5. Comme ces. — 6. Fussent 
amies Tune de Tautre. — 7. Sa suite. — 8. A se decourager. — ^9. Es- 

Eoir. — 10. Aliments de. — 11. Dans. — 12. Pour T^lairer. — 13. 
'embarras. 

156. — ^With reference to inanimate or irrational 
things, the Objective "i*" or ''them** is sometimes 
omitted after the preposition it depends upon, or the 
preposition is used adverbially. 

Assuredly he shall have my vote, but how many 
will he get besides ? A coup sur U aura ma voix, mais 
combien en aura-t-U avec ? 

* Tnmslate : His followers, too, seeing that l\ieVt m«»V.«t, &n. 
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This snin is but a trifle, bat I am in want of it. 
Cette somme rCest qu'une bagatelle, mais f attends apres. 

All these people unfolded carpets, unrolled mat- 
tresses, and squatted down upon them. Tout ce 
monde d&plia des tapis, d&rovla des matelas et s^a^icroupit 
dessus. 

Bbmabk. — Sometimes, though seldom, the same construction is 
used with reference to persons. 

8i vous ne voulez pas itre powr lui, cm movns ne aoyes pas conirs. 
If you do not choose to be for him, at least do not oppose him. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

The house is well situated ; there is a garden round-it. * 
They erected a crucifix, and prostrated themselves before it* 
One-set-is'' for reform, the-other* is against it. The ice 
bears,* you can go upon it. Your tea is too strong, take 
some milk tvith it. 

The crowd is so dense that we cannot pass through-it.^ Come 
near the ^e, I am quite close to it. Here is her room, mine 
is beside-it.* Have you any money in your purse? there 
is not-much ' in it. If you cannot find it, come without it 
If you sell your horses, you will lose by-them.^ The door has 
just been painted, do not lean against it, 

1. Alentour.,^— 2. Les uns sont. — 3. Les autres. — 4». Porter.— 6. 
A travers. — 6. A c6t6. — 7. Pas grand'chose. — 8. Dessus. 

OONSTKUCTION OF THE DISJUNCTIVE PBONOUNS. 

The Disjunctive Pronouns are used in the following 

cases : — 

157. — 1st. In any exclamatory sentence, or before 
an Infinitive, a Present or a Past Participle, a Rela- 
tive Pronoun, the Adjectives meme and seul, and the 
Adverb aussi, or when answering a question. 
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Moi, vaincue ! moi, esclave I moi, nSe pcywr commcmder ! 
I conquered ! I a slave ! I bom to command ! 

Ce rCest pas moi qui en mis cause. Let me tell yon 
that it is not my fault. 

Lm aussi rCa-t-U aucun reproche a sefaire ? Has he 
nothing either to reproach himself with ? 

La verdure couvre ces rockers, nos oiseaux chantent 
quand Us te voient, tout est gai autowr de toi, toi seule es 
triste. The rocks are covered with verdure; our 
birds begin to sing when you approach ; everything 
around you is gay ; you alone are unhappy. 

Qtie vous restera-t-U ? moi, moi, vous dis-je, et c'est 
assez. What shall you have left ? me, me, and that 
is enough. 

2nd. "When, in apposition to ce, used with etre, or to 
je, tu, iZ, nous, vous. Us, elles, or when they point out 
the part which each person had in the doing of an 
action : — 

Et peux'tu faire enjin, quand tu serais demon, que 
je ne sois pas moi, que je ne sois Sosie ? And, finally, 
though a fiend thou should'st be, can you make me 
anything but Sosia — anything but my ownself ? 

Chcunm aim^ Us siens ; moi, je m'interesse pour mm et 
pov/r les miens ; eux. Us s^interessent pour eu^x et pou/r 
les leurs. We love those that belong to us. I am 
interested for myself and my own ; they are interested 
for themselves and their own. 

8rd. After a Conjunction, or any Preposition ex- 
pressed : — 

Moifje n'ai qvHd me louer de lui, il eu a joTlVv.exv.u%e 
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avec moi, I for one have every reason to be satisfied 
with him ; he used me very handsomely. 

Eemabe. — In answer to a question, or in comparative sentences, 
the auxiliaries "/lave," "am," '*do;*"did," "shall;* ox "will,** are 
not to be expressed in French. 

En tel qui m*en r&prend en pense autcmt que moi. And such a 
one as finds fault with my opinion, thinks as I do. 

Comme fai le sormneil Uger, je me reveillerai ausHtdt que Jm. As I 
sleep very lightly, I shall awake as soon as he does. 

4th. When a Verb has Nominatives of different 
persons, the verb must be put in the plural, and agree 
with the first person in preference to the second, 
and with the second in preference to the third, when 
the resuming pronouns nous and vovs may be used 
or omitted. 

Chesterfield a dit dans sa vieillesse : " Trawley et Ttm, 
nous sommes morts depuis deux ans, mais nous ne voulcns 
pas qu'on U sache.'' Chesterfield said in his old age: 
" Trawley and I have been dead these two years, but 
we do not wish it to be known." 

Son pere, sa mere et moi le lui avons defendu. Hi& 
father, his mother and I have forbidden him to do it. 

TUEN INTO FBENCH. 

I commit a dastardly-act ! * no, never ! J, thou, he, they, 
Knowing their intentions. 

Who cries ? he or she does. Whom do yon seek ? is it 
her* or me 9 no, it is him. It is not him I-Wc*nt,' it is 
her. Whom do you blame — him or me f It is her I blame. 

Thou and I have-done-our-duty.' It was neither he nor 
I who-did-you-an ill-turn.* Se and I have-lent-a-hand. 
I think he is a-little-bit-of-a-fool,* and I rather think he is a 
bit of a rogue.' 

* The EiigUeh often use, by attraction, an Objective instead of a NominatiTe witl» 
ibe Verb tq be : Whom do t^iey lay tHat I am } 
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He beat them more cruelly than me : he beat them more 
cruelly than I, I esteem her as much as thee : I esteem her 
as much as thou. You have fewer mistakes than I have, but 
I wrote better than he or she did. I noticed he spoke-to- 
jiohodj-hut'her.^ It is no disparagement-^o* him that his 
father is {8uhj.) so poor. 

Any-one,-except-wc/* might-approve-of-the" marriage, butZ 
think there is too great disparity of age hetweeii'them.^ 

It is more than either* you or I could-have-done.*' Either 
he, you, or I am -bound" to do it ; so we had-better-set-about- 
it." Either he, you, lor she are at-fault/' Either you or I 
fihall-not-leave-this-place-alive." 

Why did he apply to you rather than to mef Never-pre- 
8ume" to pronounce her name before me. It is astonishing 
how-Httle-time-I-have-q/'-wy-otc^n / ^ 

1. LAchet^. — ^2. Bont j'ai besoin- — 3. Avons fait ce que devions. 
— 4. Qui vous avons desservi. — 5. Avons donne un coup de main. — 
6. Un taut soit peu b^te. — 7. Fourbe. — 8. Qu'il n*adressait la pa- 
lole qu*Jt elle. — ^9. D^shonneur pour. — 10. Tout autre que moi. — 11. 
Approuverait ce. — 12. Entre elle et lui. — 13. Ne pouvions faire. — 
14. Sommes tenus. — 15. Ferions mieux de nous y mettre. — 16. En 
d4faut. — 17. Ne sortirons pas vivants d'ici. — 18. Ne t*avise jamais 
de. — ^19. Combien j'ai peu de temps ^ moi. 

168. — ^Disjunctive Objectives, united by et or ow, 
require one of the conjunctives me,\ te, le, la, les, se, 
fums, vovs, lui, leur to precede, and the disjunctive 
moi, toi, lui, nous, vous, &c., to follow the verb. 

Je veux un metier qui me nourrisse, moi et mes enfants. 
I want a trade that will support me and my children. 

Je vous dejie, vous ou qui que ce soit, de montrer plus 
d'attachement et de zele. I defy you or any man to be 
more attentive and zealous. 

"Rtcmabk. — For the sake of emphasis, perspicuity or elegance, 
an Objective Pronoun^ the antecedent to a relative, is sometimes 

• " Either" is not to be rendered in French in this paragraph. 
+ The using of me, te, le, la, lui, is more emphatic than the plural form — notu^ 
wu$, les, leur. 
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used, — first, in its co^junctiye form before the verb; and, 
secondly, in its digunctive form before the relative. 

Cest pov/rquoi je festvme Jieu/reux, toi qv/i n*as m morgue m fierti, I 
therefore account you happy who have neither arrogance nor 
pride. 

Vovdrais-je faffUger, toi quefaime tcmt ? Would I grieve thee whom 
I love so much ? 

A nominative of address, the antecedent to a relative, sometimes 
also requires a di^unctive pronoun to unite it to the relative. 

8dl/wt, Macbeth, toi qui seras roi WEcosse! Hail, Macbeth, that 
ehalt be king of Scotland ! 

TUEN rN^TO FEEBrCH. 

I will overwhelm* thy husband cmd thyself. He threat- 
ened to exterminate him and aU-his* race. I shall write to 
him cmd his brother, cmd shall-see' him and his brother to- 
morrow. He brought* both him cmd his donkey before the 
dispenser of justice. 

He will see me cmd my servant. I congratulated' him cmd 
his pupils. But if he forbade (tis) his maid cmd meto esii^k 
great deal, he allowed us to drink as-much- water-as-we-could- 
swallow.* I hate them cmd their friends. Let them-and- 
their-money- alone.' I have just sent for the master to 
punish 1/ou cmd him. 

We will ferry' you and your luggage {pi.) over for a trifle. * 
He invited (us) my daughter amd myself. I set him and hii 
threats at defiance (to-set-at-dejlance). He stopped at the 
inn to rest himself and his horse. 

1. Eenverser. — 2. Sa. — 3. Eecevoir. — i. Amener. — 5. F^citer.— 
6. De Teau k discretion. — 7. Eux et leur argent. — 8. Passer.— 9. 
Pen de chose. — 10. Je le brave. 



ON THE CONSTBUCTION OP " SOI." 

159. — Soi, when applied to persons, is used only 
with an Infinitive or a vague expression, such as On, 
chacv/n, personne, celui qui, quiconque. 

Ne vivre que pour soi, c'est etre dejd mort. To lire 
hut tor one's seK is being already dead. 
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Quiconque rapporte tout a soi iCa pas heaucaup d^amis. 
Whoever centres everything in himself has not many 
friends. 

REMARKS. 

let. — ^Althongh there is no vagae expression in the sentence^ 80% 
must be used whenever Zm or ellB wonld create an ambiguity. 

nfcmt lai88er M4Jmde pcurler de soi, de ses vwpewrs, de ses migrames, 
de ses vmsommies. Melinda must be permitted to talk of herself » 
her yapours^ megrims, and want of i^. 

2nd. — Soi-mime is generally used in apposition to ae. 

Be crovra4-<m aoi-mSme dcms tme affaire oil Von a tamt de raUon de 
$e d^fier de soi-mime ? Shall a man rely on his own judgment in 
an aJBhir in which he has so much reason to distrust it ? 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Lather do {Subj,) as much for herself as I do for her. In- 
carrying-out * his father's intentions,' this young man works 
for himself A vain man finds his-advantage-in-speaking- 
■well' or iU of himself. What is positive-is-that-from* the 
age of eighteen he relied-only* upon himself Cats {8ing.) 
appear to feel only for themselves. 

One does not know* one^s self One often deludes' one^s 
9elf, One ennobles* one^s self; the King alone makes-nobles. 
How-indulgent-is-one-to^* one^s self I He who thinks of him- 
BelfojAjj dispenses others of-thinking-of " him. 

1. En remplissant. — 2, Volenti. — 3. Son compte ^ dire du bien. 
— 4. Certain c'est qu'Jt. — 5. Ne compta que.— -6. Connaitre. — 7. 
S'abnser. — 8. Ennoblir. — ^9. Anoblir. — 10. Que Ton est indulgent 
pour. — ^11. De penser &. 



POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

160. — Mine, thine, &e., are expressed, in French, by 
le mien, la mienne, le tien, la txenne, a moi, a toi, &c. 

He expressed much dissatisfaction at the lieute- 
nant's preferring my company to his. II 8€ moutto. 
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tres-mScontent de ce que le liejitenant pr^f&rdt ma com- 
pagnie a la sienne. 

Have you nothing of anybody's ? nothing of mine, 
of his, of hers, of ours, of theirs ? N'avez-vous rien 
d qui que ce salt ? rien a moi, a lui, a elle, a nous, a 
eux, a elles ? 

''Of his," "of hers," or "of yours," &e., is ren- 
dered by son, sa, ses, notre, voire, &c., — un de ses, un de 
vos, — il a la, elle a Id, vous avez Id, — or by tenir d. 

I say, will you speak to that boy of yours ? Dite» 
done, voulez-vous hien faire Jinir voire gargon ? 

I saw plainly he was no friend of hers. Je me suis 
hien apergu qu'il n'diaii pas de ses amis. 

That collar of yours falls away too much. Vous 
avez'ld un hahii qui d^coleiie irop. 

It is no fault of mine, if he is not satisfied. II ne 
tieni pas d moi qu'il ne soii saiisfaii. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

Since* your glass is broken, drink out-of * mine, Your- 
opinion-differs-very-much' from mine. My temper does-not- 
agree* with his. My orange trees have lost their-blossoms, * 
yours have still theirs. 

I ask that which is mine. Theirs* the glory of invention (pl.\ 
ours, the-humble-task-of-difFusion !^ That-pride-q/^Acr«* will 
ruin her. I do not know what I will do with that son of 
mine, 

A-relsLtiYe-qf-his,* A kinsman of hers, A friend ofyowr%. 
Two servants of ours, A pupil of theirs. 

Well,-Lady-Teazle,-that-lord -of yours - is-a-strange-being." 
Those children of -their s^^ are unbearable." That brother of 
hers is very rude. 

It-is -no -fault" of mine, if-he-does-not-succeed." It is no 
fault of theirs, if- we-are-not-aheady- avenged.** 
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1. Puisque. — 2. Dans le. — 3. Votre sentiment est bien diffi^rent. — 
4. N'est pas compatible. — 5. La moiti6 de leurs flenrs. — 6. A eux. 
— 7. La t&che modeste de les propager. — 8. Son orgueil. — 9. Un de 
ses parents — 10. Certes, Lady Teazle^ vous avez-lk un singulier 
seigneur et maitre. — 11. lis ont-1^. — 12. Insupportables. — 13. Ne 
paa tenir. — 14. Qu'il ne r^ussisse. — 15. Que nous ne fussions d6j^ 
veng^. 

161. — The Possessive Adjective, used in English 
before a paxt of the body or a faculty of the mind, is 
generally translated by le, la, les; and one of the pro- 
nouns me, te, se, lui, nous, vous, Uur, precedes the 
French verb. 

The ball touched his hair, all but touched his face, 
and grazed his shoulder. La halle luifrdla les cheveuxy 
luifrisa le visage et lui effleura Vepaule, 

The wind, rain, snow, and hail cut their* faces. 
Le vent, la pluie, la neige, la grele leur cinglait le visage. 

TURN INTO FEENCH. 

My blood boils in my veins. I knocked* my knee against 
the table. My head is-ready-to- split.'' His face becomes- 
bloated* every day. His tongue tripped.* His voice trem- 
bles. His courage fails him. His teeth are-loose.* 

Her thumb pains her. Her hand shakes. You break* 
"her heart. The fall has-sprained-one-(?/^Aw-sinews.' Your 
memory fails you. If your foot had-sHpped,* you might have 
been killed. 

1. Se cogner. — 2. Me fend. — 3. Bouffir. — 4. A fourch6. — 5. Bran- 
lent. — 6. Fendre. — 7. Lui a foul^ un nerf . — 8. Avait manqu^. 

162. — If the part of the body is sufl&ciently pointed 
out, use the article without the pronoun me, te, se, &c. 

* When the part alluded to is single in every individual, it remains in the sin^mlar, 
even though the Nominative is in the plural, ifjwe -want to convey not a collective — bat 
a distributive sense. 

NoM avoru le caw content. Our hearts are contented. 
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He has got into a trick of distorting his neck or 
mouth. II a la mauvaise hahitude de tord/re le cou, la 
bouche. 

However, if the article create an ambiguity, the 
Possessive Adjective should also be used in French. 

n retire sa pipe de sa bouche, U V^teint et la secoue. 
He takes his pipe from his mouth, he puts it out, and 
shakes it. 

TUEir nrro' feeijch. 

He has lost his left eye, and likely- will-lose' his right eye 
too. Put-out^ ^(mr tongue, and-show-it* to the Doctor. 
She might-have-been-wounded* in her head as well as in Acr 
arm. He has the gout in his feet, in his knee, in his hands, 
in his arms. 

He stood* with* his hands behind his back. She ran 
about* the streets with her hair dishevelled. Death bad- 
disturbed' his featm'es. 

1. Perdra probablement. — 2, Tirez. — 3. Pour la montrer. — 4. 
Aurait pu tee bless^e. — 5. Se tenir. — 6. Courir par. — 7. Decom- 
poser. 

163. — ^When anything is said of a part of the body, 
the person or the animal, rather than the thing 
spoken of or alluded to, is often used as the Nomina- 
tive in French. 

Your hands are t so cold that you freeze me. Vous 
avez les mains sifroides que vous me gelez. 

The neck of the elephant is short and almost in- 
flexible. UeUphant a le cou court et presque inflea^ible. 

* With, signifying " having/' is not expressed in French, t.<., He stood having bis 
hnnds behind his back. 
/ T0 be ie rendered by a corresponding tense of Avoir, 
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TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

My throat is-sore.* Mi/ finger is so-sore.' . Mi/ head, 
hands y sand feet are cold. The legs of this horse are not very- 
slender.' Sis hody and his limbs are well proportioned. 
Ser feet are very much swollen, l^-^^i-child^s-hody* warm 
enough ? 

OUhat ma/rCs nose is red, it-is-qmte-red.* ISis nose and 
ears are frost-bitten. Eis hody, his face was literally- 
hacked.* His utterance'' is slow. His voice is rough. His 
tone is brutal and churlish." 

Her nsclc is short. Her eyes are blue. Are her cheeks 
hollow?* His skin is aU-over-black-and-blue-with*® the 
blows he got. His-hand-rested^^ on his sword. Sage and 
despair were in his heart. His eyes were gloomy,** and his- 
yace^dejected." His body trembled all-over." 



1. Avoir mal h, la. — 2. Si sensible. — 3. Tr^-fines.— 4. Cet enfant 
a-t-H le corps. — 5. II Ta tout rouge. — 6. Echarp^. — 7. Parole. — 8. 
Grossier. — 9. Creuses. — 10. Toute noire des. — 11. IL avait la main 
appuy^. — 12. Tristes. — 13. L'air abattu. — 14. De tout son corps. 



164, — In comparative sentences, alluding to a part 
of the body, ''mine;' ''thine,'* "his;* "hers;* "ours;* 
"yov/rs;* "theirs** are often translated by moi, toi, 
Im, elle, nous, vous, eux, eUes ; and the English verb To 
he is rendered by a corresponding tense of Avoir, 

Is that young lady's eye as black as this gentle- 
man's ? It is as black as his. Cette demoiseUe a-t- 
elU I* ceil aussi noir que ce monsieur? Elle I* a ausd 
noir que luL 

Eekcabk. — ^The English often use the possessive Yoti/r, when the 
French would prefer the Article. 

Your Scotchman often hesitates to give you an answer; your 
Irishman never. UEcossais fMie souvent avant de r4p(mdre ; Vlrlan- 
dais jamais. 
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TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

Although her hand is (Suhj.) small, do you think it is 
(Subj.) as small as mine f I think hers is smaller than yows. 
Are not my teeth as-well-set* as hersf Is not your mouth 
as large as his ? Her chin is oval like yours. Your feet are 
like theirs. Is not her ear like mine f 

Yowr fine ladies are- seldom- early-risers.' Your over- 
polite' gentlemen are often deceitful. There is nothing I 
hate so-much-as* your flatterers. To-fight- without rhyme-or 
reason,* your Irishman is-the-lad.* 

1. Aussi hien rangees. — 2. Ne sont gu^re matineiises. — 3. Trop 
polis. — ^, Plus que. — 5. Qui se bat sans cause ni motif. — 6. Est un 
drdle. 

165. — ^When applied to inanimate objects or irra- 
tional things, "if«" and ^' their'' are translated hy 
son, sa, 868 ; leur, leurs, when they refer, in the same 
clause, to their own Nominative. But in the second 
clause of a sentence, they are rendered by en before 
the verb, and le, la, les before the noun, instead of 
son, say ses ; Uwr, leurs. 

Les fievres intermittentes ont leurs periodes regUes. 
Intermittent fevers have their regular periods or 
returns. 

Son recit m'enchante, quoique je n'en comprenne pas 
toute la sagesse. I am enraptured with his narration, 
though I do not comprehend aU its wisdom. 

II y a six mois que vous me menez avec de belles paroles, 
je n'en vois pas Veffet. You have amused me these six 
months with fine words, and I do not see their accom- 
plishments. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Every cause must have its effect. Ice is nothing-else * 
than water deprived of its caloric. This sash* does not sUde 
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well in its frame.* The trees have lost their leaves. Plants 
have their diseases. 

The laurel is a beautifiil tree, its leaves are always green. 
The-weight-of-a-falling-body* accelerates i^« motion. Can'st 
thou paint beauty, and not feel its power? As-to* peas 
dressed-in-the-English-way,* the water draws away all their 
substance. This is a fine symphony ; I admire its sweetness 
and boldness. It is a ship,' I see^ its sails. 

1. Autre chose. — 2. Chassis. — 3. Coulisse. — 4. La gravity d'un 
corps qui tombe. — 6. Quant aux. — 6. Accommod6s k Tanglaise. — 7. 
Navire. — 8. Apercevoir. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

166. — On celui, celle, ceux, celles — That, those, the 
one, the ones. 

Celui-ci, celle-ci, ceux-ci, celles-ci — This, this one, the 
former, the first, the one, &c. 

Celui-ld, celle-ld, ceux-la, celles-ld — That, the one, 
the latter, the last, the other, &c. 

Ceci opposed to cela — ^this ; cela opposed to ceci — 
that. 

UopuLence et le repos sont a une si grande distance 
Vv/ne de Vautre que plus on s'approche de ceUe-ld, plus 
on s'^loigne de celui-ci. So wide is the difference that 
separates affluence from ease, that the nearer we ap- 
proach the former, the farther we remove from the 
latter. 

Celui-ci meurt dans les prosp^rites et dans les richesseSy 
celui-ld dans la misere et Vamertume de son ante. This 
one dies in prosperity and riches, that one in misery 
and in the bitterness of his soul. 

On a pu vovs dire ceci ou cela, mais n^y croyez pas ; 
c*est une absurdity qui saute aux yeu/c. You. ma»^ \vk^^ 
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been told this or that, but do not believe it ; it is a 
glaring absurdity. 

BEMABES. 

let. — Cela, in familiar language, may be said of persons. 

VoiLS awriez cela potbr helle-mire. That's what you would have 
for a mother-in-law. 

Comme cela dort les er^cmts ! Cela est hewreux, cela ne faxt que 
j<mer. How these children do sleep ! They are happy, they do 
nothing but play. 

2nd. — Cela is sometimes abbreviated into ^d. 

Dormez-mol fd — c*esi ^d. Give me that — ^that's it. 

TtTEH" INTO FEENCH. 

I shall want another blanket, this is too light. You have 
no other coat than this ; you ought to put on your-other-one, * 
to save'' this one. The one you-have-on' will do very well. 

One- while* he does this, and another- while* he does 
that. This will-be-settled-by-and-bye.' Two writers have 
written on-the-subject/ but the latter has-faUen-very-short- 
of the former. Both-the-clergy-and-laity® — the former ^m 
interest, the latter from indignation — -joined-in-exclaiming- 
against-it.*® Trees of- slow-growth" are those vf\nQ)i bear the 
best fruit. 

1. L'autre. — 2. Manager. — 3. Que vous portez. — 4. Tantdt.— 5. 
Tant6t. — 6. Se r^gler plus tard. — 7. Sur cette mati^re. — 8. Bien 
inf 6rieure h.. — 9. Les eccl6siastiques et les laiques. — 10. Se r^ori^rent 
de concert. — 11. Tardifs. 

167. — He or Aim, she or her, they or therriy the owe, 
used in a general sense, and followed by a relative 
Pronoun expressed or understood, is rendered by ceMy 
celle, ceux, celles. 

Let him, or anybody who is of a different opinion, 
act or do as he thinks proper. Que celui ou qui que ce 
soit qui eat d^une opinion differente, agisse oufasse camme 
Ujugera convenable. 
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The biggest donkey of the three is not the one you 
suppose. Le plus dne des trois rCest point celui qu*(m 
pense. 

BEMABES. 

Ist. — " Such as** is also rendered by celui qui, cehii que, 

Le U&vre n*avait que quaire pas d faire, fentends de ceux qu*U fait. 
The hare had but four steps to take, I mean such as she takes. 

2nd. — Shoxdd the above Pronouns be used in a definite sense, Vwi, 
eUe, eux, eUes, shoxdd be used instead of celui, ceUe, ceux, celles. 

EUe* qui n*4tait pas grosse comme un oeuf, se travaiUe pov/r 4galer 
Vanimal en grosseur. She who was not, ta^e her all in all, bigger 
than an egg, swelled herself out to attain the size of the animal. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Se who sets-up-for-a-wit* is often but a fool. Know* 
that every flatterer lives at the expense {pi.) of him who 
listens to him. Would you have me borrow (Stihj. ) from* 
him to whom I refused to lend ? Take either of these coats 
{the one) which suits* (^t*^.)you. 

Let him who sat* near him say (Suhj,) what he heard. I 
am looking out for a horse to-match* the onef I have. 
There-must-be^ another reason-besides* the one he assigned. 

It was she who induced* me to write to you. It is they 
who supply** that house. 



1. Tranche du bel-esprit. — 2. Apprendre. — 3. Emprunter h..- 
Convenir. — 5. Etait assis. — 6. Qui puisse assortir ^. — 7. n faut qu'il 
ait. — 8. Motif que. — 9. Decider. — 10. Foumissent. 

168.— "ile/* ''she;' ''it;' "^feey," are translated by 
Ce before itrcy when the latter is followed by a Noun 
or an Infinitive. 

He is a conceited coxcomb ; I beg your pardon, he is a 
very gentlemanly man. C'est unfat qui s' en fait accroire; 

* The frog. 

f The Relative Pronoun must not be left oat in French, 

L 
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je vouB demande pardon, c^est un homme ires comme i! 
faut. 

It is laughing at people to talk in that way. Cut 
86 moquer des gens que de parler ainsi. 

Bemabk. — Tlie Yerbfl devoir, powooir, semhler, and venir, may 
likewise be construed with Ce, 

Mes a/mis m'ahandonnent ; qui me pritera secov/rs ? H^las ! ce dew- 
rait itre eux ! My friends forsake me ; who will come to my assist- 
ance ? Alas ! they should I 

H serait d propos, ce me semhle, de dSlibirer sv/r ce que nous avons d 
/aire. It would be proper, methinks, to deliberate npon what we 
have to do. 

Ce powrrait Sire Vhonvme que vousm^prisez le plus dont vous aurez le 
plv;S grand hesoin. He that you despise most may be the man of 
whom you will stand in the greatest need. 

TUBN INTO FEENCH. 

Me is an excellent father, but he keeps * his children too- 
much-nnder.* She is a kind mother, but she has a-partiality ' 
for her children. JSe is an unprincipled* man ; he makes- 
light* of his engagements. JSie is the-greatest-simpleton-for- 
a-man-of-wit* that I ever knew (Subj.) She is a down- 
right-gossip.^ She is the-most-formai-thing-in-the' world. 
It may be your opinion, but it must be out-of * ignorance 
you say so. Don't believe what he says," it is a catch." 
You have put too much water on your tea ; it is nothing-but- 
slop." It is a shop where they- sell-a-great-deal. " It is a coat 
of-quite-a-peculiar - make." It is sl well - concocted - scheme.** 
JSe is an intriguing-man," who never-misses-an-opportunity- 
of- pushing -himself- forward." When it came to pay, he 
happened-to-be" without money. 

1. Tenir. — 2. Trop serres. — 3. Trop de faible. — 4>. Sans foi. — 5. 
Se jouer. — 6. L'homme d*esprit le plus nigaud. — 7. Vraie comm^re. 
— 8. La plus grande f a^onni^re du. — 9. Par. — 10. Vous dit. — 11. 
Attrape. — 12. Que du lavage. — 13. L'on debite beaucoup. — U. 
lyune faQon toute particuli^re. — 15. Projet bien dig^r^. — 16. Intri- 
guant. — 17. Ne lajsser passer aucune occasion de se mettre en 
avant. — 18. Setrouver. 
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169. — "It is," before an Adjective, is rendered by 
U est, if the adjective, followed by de or qm, relates to 
what follows ; and by c'est, if it relates to what pre- 
cedes. 

It is all very well to be charitable, but to whom ? 
that is the question. II est bon d'etre charitable, mais 
envers qui ? C'est-ld le point. 

It is proper that you should know it. II est bon 
que vous le sachiez. 

She is very rich, it is very fortunate for her to be 
so. EUe est tris riche, c' est fort heureux qu'elU h soit. 

REMARKS. 

let. — Before an Infinitive, "U est** requires de, and C^est 
requires d. 

n rCest pds hownite de se timer soi-mSme. It is not becoming to 
praise one's self. 

II est dans Verrewr, c*est facUe d v<nr. He is labouring tinder a 
mistake; it is easy to be seen. 

2nd, — In speaking of time, "it " is rendered by %L 

Quelle hewre est^? II est trois hewres. What o'clock is it ? it is 
three o*clock. 

But when we hear the dock striking, the question should be 
asked and answered with Ce : Quelle hewre est-ce qyi sonne ? (Test 
trois heures, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It is proper * that each should accuse himself (Suhj.) as-I- 
have-done. It is proper you should know (Subj.) what- 
has-come-to-pass. * It is useless for-me* to undertake {Subj.) 
the business. It would he advisable* to let him know {8t^.) 
the danger in* time. It is impossible that a thing should-be,- 
and-should-not-be,-at-the' same time. It is not proper* to 
speak thus. It is useless to-fall-into-a-passion. * It is easily- 
seen" that you are a-foreigner. 

What o'clock is it ? It is early-yet." It is too early to 
dine. 
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How much do-you-charge" a month ? five pounds — it w 
too doar by-half. " Honesty is a very-rare-commodity" in this 
world ; fV fv? nearly as scarce as real" friends. Why do you 
•hrug»uj>-your" shoulders whenever" he speaks to you ? it is 
vory-rudo. Do not slide ; it is very dangerous. Go there 
at onco, it i^ very urgent. Do not be pouting" when one is 
•peaking to you ; it w not nice." 

I. B<m. — 2. AiKisi que moi. — 3. Ce qui est advenu. — 4. Que je. — 
6. I'Vudout^ — 6. A, — 7, Soit et ne soit pas en. — 8. Pas biens^ant. — 
9» IV «t* i«ott«>«> wi ool^ro. — 10. Ais^ de voir. — 11. Encore de bonne 
hovuv. — 12» IVimdiw — 13, De moiti^. — 14. Chose bien rare. — 15. 
ln>« x^«hibU>su — 16, Haiisser les. — 17, Toutes les f<as. — 18. Bien 
ittAJih<\im^Uv — Id, Bouder. — SO. GentiL 



170. — ^Whoii a seiiK^nce commences with Cesty c'etait 
mill tht? PrLHlio^t^s t^n^ is sometimes idiomatically used 
boXim^ the Xoim or Prouomi Xominative. 

C^^t »jw^ trjfwW/'W^^ jy^t^tr^ qnf 1a pomme de terrt! 
Ex<^xUe4it food iyotAU>os ai^e to be sure ! 

C^/ft^it fmm /ifravictf ^ni/^'Cm'cm} fw^ It ^tem^J That is a 
«iti^\^ o Wittjftoj^ <^t his ! 

TWy MX^ iisi;ft^l<e to :saff<er imheaxd-<Mf erobeltT. 

W^ Wf A ^rwtjit j>«'t, hk FVoitJOTi^'! ^* TMtt iBiasanr a ssd 
^mfft^ft&f^^ihkAi^f^ Jlf/w>^«)pd3»^eei^aiios6Da&ike«o(9^ 
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17L — If both the Nominative and the Predicate are 
norms, Ce may be used or omitted before EtrCy except 
when etre is used in the plural, or when the nominative 
or the predicate has many dependent words. 

La gUnre n'est que vanitey la veritable noblesse, c^est la 
vertu. Glory is but vanity ; virtue is the only true 
nobility. 

Le premier et le plus estime des plats d*une table Chi- 
noise, ce sont des nids d'hirondelles. The first and most 
esteemed dish at a Chinese table is swallows' nests. 

172. — ^When the first part of a sentence beginning 
with ce qui, ce que is the Predicate, ce is generally used 
before etre, if the latter is followed by another verb ; 
but should etre be followed by an adjective, ce is 
omitted. 

Ce qui me plaisait par dessus tout, c'etait dialler en 
rode a bord des bdtiments. What pleased me above all, 
was to go in the roadstead on board of the ships. 

Ce que vovs dites est bel et bon ; mais, malheureuse- 
ment pour vous, on ne le croit pas. What you say is 
mighty fine ; but, unfortunately for you, nobody be- 
lieves it. 

TUEK INTO FEENCH. 

What makes-me-indignant* is (are) the injustices of men. 
What I cannot bear is (are) insolence (pi.) and treachery 
(pi.). What concerns-him' is that-he-is-thonght' guilty. 
What vexes me is that time-glides-away.* What I-am-most- 
offended-at* is her insolence. What you have been told is 
(jpZ.) a-mere- story." After such' behaviour, the-best-thing- 
he-can-do* is to go and hide himself. 

What I tell you is true ; however,-you-look-as-if-you-did- 
not* believe me. What you tell me i« Yacte^\<fc. 
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1. Wmdigne.. — 2. L'afflige. — 3. Qa'on le croit. — 4^ Lea jonn se 
passent. — 5. Me choque le phis. — 6. Des oontes. — 7. Une pareille. 
— 8. Ce qu'il a de mieox k haze. — 9. Cependaat tous n'avez pas 
Tair de. 

173. — When wishing to urge more folly the cer- 
tainty of an assertion, the English nse the auxi- 
liaries ''Hare your ''Are your "Does her "Should 
wer &c., and the French, the interrogative expres- 
sion, N'est'Ce pas f 

It must have been excessively hot, was it not ? II 
devaitfaire une chaleur excessive , rCest-ce pas ? 

It looks as if it would rain, does it not ? On dirait 
qu'il va pleuvoir, n'est-ce pas ? 

He did not require much entreaty, did he ? II ne 
sefit pas prier deuxfois, n*est-ce pas ? 

Nobody dead, is there ? Hn'y a personne de mort, 
n'est'Ce pas? 

TUBJS ESTO FBENCH. 

You cut-a-pretty-figure,* don^t you? Everybody must 
pay his tribute to nature, miist they not f You will not let 
them play, will you f We shall sit by-the-fireside,* shall we 
not f She can arrive yet, can she not f 

I must pay them at-the-rate* of a shilling a* piece, which 
is very dear, is it not ? You do not fancy-so,* do you f They 
are * taking-stock," are they not ? He would not sell his horse 
for two hundred pounds, would he f You have lost your 
money, have you not ? We should study our lesson, should 
we not ? 

1. Faire une triste figure. — 2. Au coin du feu. — 3. A raison. — 4. 
La. — 5. Lecroire. — 6. Faire I'inventaire. 

174. — Cest a vous «, before an Infinitive, generally 
denotes rotation — one's turn to do a thing. Cest a 
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vous de, denotes one's business, one's province, one's 
part or duty to do a thing. 

Est'Ce a voire frSre a /aire ? C'est a lui a f aire et a 
vous ajouer. Is it your brother's deal ? It is his and 
your turn to play. 

Cest au legislateur* d*expliquer la loi. It is the busi- 
ness of the legislator to explain the law. 

Sbkabk. — (Test d vous d is sometmies used in the same sense as 
(Test d vous de, 

Est-ce au peuple d se choisir %m ma/Sitre ? Is it for the people to 
choose their master ? 

176. — C^est d, followed by a Eelative, must have 
the verb in the future or in the conditional. 

C'eat a qui fera, c'est a qui parlera. They do, they 
speak in emulation of one another. 

C'Stait a qui 8* enfuirait. They ran away, as for a 
wager. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

We have-thrown,' and / am {6*681 a moi a) to play first. 
Whose turn is it to read ? I think it is Mary's ; no, it 
is mine. Appius, when it was Aw"-^i»m-to-speak,-equaUy- 
opposed-both-opinions.* Is it for a servant to-come-and-ask- 
me* questions? It is the-duty-of-a.* father to chastise his 
children. Tou are to decide my fortune. 

You are {c'est a vous de) to take care of that ; I charge 
you with-it. * It is to Jupiter to give the price to whom- 
soever shall deserve it best. It is the master's right to 
order, and the servant's to obey. It is yowrpart to apologise. 

1. Ahnter. — 2. A son rang h. opiner, s^opposa 6galement k ces deux 
is. — 3. X me venir faire des. — 4. Au.— -5. En. 



avis. 

* I.E.— Qu'ii a^pparUeni cTexpliquer. 
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CONSTRUCTION OP THE BELATIVE PBONOUNS. 

176.— Qui, Nominative, may refer to persons or 
things ; it takes the gender, number, and person of 
its antecedent, and is generally — ^though not always — 
repeated before every verb. 

Vom Hes un sot en trois lettres, mon fihy c^est moi qui 
vom le diSy moi qui suis voire grand'mere. My son, 
you are a donkey in one word ; it is I who teU you 
so — I, your grandmother. 

Je sens qaelque clwse qui m'oppresse et m*dte la re- 
spiration. I feel something which oppresses and 
takes away my breath. 

EEMTA itKS« 

1st. — Qui, preceded by a Preposition, can only be said of persons 
or things personified. 

II n*est pas de VhonniteU d^a/i user si familierement avec des gens d 
qui Von doit du respect. It is not becoming to be so familiar with 
people one ought to respect. 

Ce tendre et fragile feuiUage ct qui le soleU aUait nvaivquer. That 
tender and delicate foliage that was abont to be deprived of the 
sun. 

2nd. — A Cardinal Number, unless it is used as a Noun, cannot 
stand as an antecedent to a Belative Pronoun. 

NouM sowmves 8i» qui ailons a la campagne, iyoule»-vous en Stref 
Six of us are going to the country, will you be one of us ? 

177. — Quey *' whom" or " which," Objective of a 
verb or preposition, should never be left out. 

Les depositions que Von vient d'entendre jettent une 
grande lumiere sur les antecedents de Vaccuse, The 
evidence [ ] we have just heard throws a great light 
on the history of the prisoner. 
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K. K! Hff A tc. K H- 

Ist. — ^The rule is the same for the Conjunction Que. 

Je voU que vous aUendez du monde, I see [ ] yon ore expecting 
company. 

2nd. — Que is sometimes rendered by " Whose.'* 

Hewreuse la mere que ses enfarUs aiment! Happy the mother 
whose children love her ! 

178.— Don*, "of whom," "whose," "of which," is 
more generally used than de qui ; it always precedes 
the Nominative, Predicate, or Objective on which it 
depends. 

n a trois frereSy dont Vun est un petit fat qui sefourre 
pa/rtout. He has three brothers, one of whom is a 
little fop, intruding himself everywhere. 

Depuis cette epoque, la famUle de Bourbon, dont il 
itait le chef, avait toujours Ste pauvre et malvenue a la 
cofwr. From that time, the Bourbon family, whose 
head he was, had always been poor, and out of favour 
at Court. 

Udseau dont vous avez lu Vhistoire, a plus de dix-huit 
pieds d^envergure. The bird, the history of which you 
have read, is more than eighteen feet between the 
extremities of the wings. 

RK M A ItKS. 

1st. — In speaking of things, duqud, de laqueUe, may be used 
instead of dont, though the latter is preferable. 

Void wn arhre dont le fruit est excellent sounds better than %m arhre 
duquel, &c. Here is a tree the fruit of which is excellent. 

2nd. — Dont, objective of a Verb or an Ac(jective, is again prefer- 
able to duquel, &c. 

Apris cela, il n*y a rien dont U ne soU capable. After that, he is 
capable of any thmg. 
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Des errewrs de jeunesse dowt VAge et le maZhewr de^oaient Vavovr 
eorrigi. Follies of youth that age and misfortune had doubtleea 
cured him of. 

8rd. — Boni, with 80fiM' and d.escendire, expresses ''origin'' or 
" descent ;** d*o^ " departure from" a place we leave. 

Taime en die Ze scmg doni eUe est descendMe, I like in her the 
blood she sprang from. 

La maison d^oil je sors, le lieu ^oil je viens. The house I came out 
of, the place I come from. 

4th. — Oil, (Tot^ or par oil is only said of things, and rendered by 
** which," preceded by a Preposition. 

8es Uvres, son oeU teme oH lavie est iteinte. His lip^ his dulled 
eye, in which life is extinct. 

179. — Quoiy preceded by a Preposition, is only said 
of things, and used with a vague antecedent, such as 
rien, ce, &c. 

H n'y a rien sur quoi an ait tant dispute. There is 
nothing about which there has been so much fighting. 

C'est de quoi je ne me souvenaia pas. It is what I 
did not remember. 

BEMABKS. 

1st. — Quoi is sometimes used for lequel, laqueUe, &c., but only 
when relating to inanimate objects. 

Ce sont des conditions sans quoi la chose ne pent se fairs. These 
are conditions without which the thing cannot be done. 

Ce soni choses d quoi vous ne prenes pas garde. They are things 
you pay no attention to. 

2nd. — Quot requires de before an Aoyective. 

Qvkoi de miefux enUndu qike cetU erois^f Can anything be in 
better taste than this window ? 

TUElir INTO FBEXCH. 

Nature never deceives * us ; it is we who deceive ourselves. 
Is it you who have succeeded him, and (who) are-to-cany-on- 
t he-business ? * The man tr^o likes the country, and lives-in * 
town, is not happy. A prisoner without money is a bird 
tthose (to whom) wings have>been-clipped.* The dog to which 
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fidelity is -attributed.* We are three in the same honse who 
experience-the-same- vexation,* and, moreover, we are the three 
who deserve most- consideration/ 

Children- are -generally-shy- with* persons whom they do not 
know. I dreamt [ ] I was-sailing* on the sea. The lady [ ] 
you are inquiring-after" has-been- gone-this" half-hour. Here 
IS a bill," [ ] I should-like-to-have-it-cashed." The child 
whose parents forsake" him. The days [ ] this chimney 
has smoked have been rainy. 

What-is"man, the remembrance" q/'w^Aow is lost" so soon ! 
It is quite-a-smaU-shrub," the ber^' of which is red and 
bitter-tasted.*^ Louis had a nephew named Bernard, King 
of Italy, to whom Charlemagne, whose grandson** he was, 
had given the Iron Crown of Lombardy. He is a man whose 
judgment I value-extremely.*^ The Kings, whose favour you 
court,*' are not so happy. Here is the knife, the point of 
which my brother has broken. 

Divers sea-fowls taste** of the fish on which they feed. 
There is nothing of which my son would not be (Subj.) 
capable, if he were not idle. There is nothing about which 
I am (Subj.) less informed. 

The Eomans derived ** great assistance** from the Huns, a 
people (pi.) from whom sprang the Parthians. Venus as- 
cended into the clond from which she had descended.*' 

It is a profession** in which a-man** can-advance" but 
slowly. The trials'** through which he must have passed. 
There -is- a -gap -in- that -hedge** which we can easily go** 
through, I do not Hke the house you board ** in. That is 
the end** he aims** at. 

What can be {what of) finer than the death of Socrates ? 
What can be nobler or grander than virtue ? What can be 
more affecting than to see 

1. Tromper. — 2. Aller continuer les affaires. — 3. Habite la. — 4; On 
acoup^. — 5. On attribue. — 6. Eprouver le mSme desagrement. — 7. Le 
^us d'^gards. — 8. Laplupart des enfants sont bonteiix devant. — 9. 
Voyager. — 10. Demander. — 11. Etre parti depuis une. — 12. Effet. — 
13. VoTiloir le faire n%ocier. — 14. Abandonner. — 15. Qu*est-ce 
done que. — 16. M^moire. — 17. P6rir. — 18. Tout petit arbuste. — 19. 
Fruit.— -20. D*un gout amer.— 21. Petit-fils.~2.^ Ki^i^x^\«t \s&ss!l- 
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ment. — 23. Ambitionner. — 24. Avoir tm gott bien prononc^. — 25. 
Tirer. — 26. Services. — 27. Etre sortie. — 28. Carri^re. — ^29. L*on.— 
80. Avoncer. — 31. Epreuves. — 32. Danscette hale ily a tme trou^. 
— 33. Passer. — 34. Etre en pension. — 35. But. — 36. Viser. 

180. — Lequ^ly laquelle, duquely de laqtLelle, &c., is 
used in four ways : — 

1st. Instead of qui, when lequel, laquelle renders the 
construction more elegant. 

Une quatrieme quality de Vorateur, c^est la prudence^ 
laquelle suppose ii^cessairement des lumieres. A fourth 
quality for a speaker is prudence, which, of course, 
presupposes discernment. 

2nd. When separated by a noun from the one to 
which it relates. 

Un homme s'est lev^ au milieu de Vassemblee lequel a 
parld d\ine inaniere extravagante. A man stood up in 
the midst of the assembly, and spoke most extra- 
vagantly. 

Void un fait tir^ d^un journal anglais lequel je ne 
puis m^empdclur de rapporter. Here is a fact taken 
from an English paper, which I cannot help relating. 

Monsieur Dagmar, daiis le jugement duquel tons 
paraissez avoir confiance. Mr. Dagmar, in whose 
judgment you seem to place confidence. 

8rd. When selection is to be made between two or 
more objects. 

Lequ-el ainK'Z'txms le micux de ces deux taileoMxl 
Which of these two pictures do you like best? 

4th. When, after a Preposition, it is used instead of 
gui, which cannot be said of things. 
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Sont'Ce Id les ciseaua avec lesquels on tond lea brebis ? 
Are those the shears sheep are shorn with? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I met a man who, as I told you, looked-rather-suspicious.* 
He is a man with whom I have no-commimication,^ with 
whom I want-to-have-nothing-to-do.* 

There is an edition of this book which is-sold* very cheap. 

Three witnesses have-been-heard* who (have) said . I saw 

your aunt*s brother, who is® soon to start. The man whose 
character^ you want to injure. The children to whose whims 
you yield, will give you a great deal of trouble.* Some per- 
sons, on whose honour I thought-I-might-rely,* betrayed my 
trust" in the most shameful and infamous manner. 

Here are two hats : which will you have ? This one. 
Which of these houses do you like best ? Neither. 

The Sybarite complained that a (the) fold in one of the 
rose leaves on which he lay-stretched " (had) prevented him 
from sleeping. The wonderful ingenuity toith which bees 
build " their cells. 

1. Meparaitre suspect. — 2. Ne point frayer. — 3. Ne vouloir point 
frayer.— -4. Se vendre. — 5. On a entendu.— -6. Doit. — 7. Reputation. 
— 8. Tourment. — 9. Croire pouvoir compter. — 10. Confiance. — 11. 
Etoit couche. — 12. Construire. 

18L — Generally, though not always, theEelative is 
placed after its antecedent. 

La loi du talion veut que Von creve un ceil a celui qui a 
CT&vi un ceil d un autre. The lex talionis is, that he 
shall have his eye put out who has put out the eye of 
another. 

No^viA regardons comme ivre tout homme qui cherche a 
se faire passer pour sobre. We generally conclude that 
man to be drunk who takes pains to be thought sober. 

182. — Sometimes, though not so frequently as in 
English, a Relative may be separated from its ante- 
cedent by verbs or adjectives. 
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Un hup turrint a jeun qui cherehaii arenture. A 
hungry wolf comes ap who was on the look-ont for a 
God-send. 

Que ces hommes 9ont nuh dant on n*aitend aucun 
service f How insignificant those men are from whom 
no favoor is expected ! 

183. — ^When the antecedent is an ObjectiTe Prononn 
preceding its Terb, or the DemonstratiTe Prononn 
celui-ciy eelui'ldy &c., the relatire is separated firomits 
antecedent. 

Xou»aUionsver9 la riUe, loTsqne novs les renrautrdmes 
qui renaient au-derant de nowf. We were going towards 
the town, when we met them coming to ns. 

Celui'la 9eul petit dire qu'il gait rirrey qui 9^est kabitwe 
a muffrir. He alone can say he knows how to Ure, 
who has been accustomed to suffer. 

SEMASKS. 

1st. — 'When tbe propoeitioQs of a senteoce aze miited hj wrenl 
qwif th^se oa^ht to hare the same reference. I>o not aaj — 

^e cherchez p€u le9 plaiMn qui corrofnpeni Uf coBvars qui anmaU U 
verint qui ett la ehoae la jplms jpr4c%mue, bat la canm oam* dt la wfM 
qwi, 4c. 

Do not say either — Cegtnnproc^ q%' on aemqv,* on^perdrmUtholL 
(Tett vn proe^ qv! <m a cru ;perdr«, 

2mL — A relatire and its antecedent mnst be so linked together 
9B to aflbrd no room for ambi^^tj. We mnst not saj — Je vam 
wmooie wn dnien par man domestique qnui a le9 ormUgg etrwpees. I send 
yon a dog bj mj serrant whose ears are cnt, becaose soch faoitj 
eonstroction woold actnallj conTey that it is the serranf s and not 
the dog's whose ears are cat. We mnst therefore change the order 
of the phrase, and s^ — Je vou» enwoie par man domesHqme wn dUt* 
qm. Sometimee it maj happen that the words cannot be di^laoed, 
Bor does lequel, (fcc.» always remore the ambigoity, in which cases* 
tiie aatecedent noon isj^aced before the relatire, or repeatedaft^ 

* Sm Bale 3. 
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lequel, &c. II est tme auioriU hien phispvisscmte que ceUe des hommes, 
dont 2a voix commcunde au fond de nos ccevrs. It should be — II est 
wie autor%t4 hien plus jtuisscmte que cede des hommes, autoriU dont la 
voix, &o. 

AUez voir Vicurie de cette maison, laqueUe 4cvr%e est d louer, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Is there another man in the world who could do it? 
There is a stir^ about London that astonishes and confounds 
strangers. The bark cannot sink which carries' Csssar and 
his fortune. Expect the same G^hal-duti^ from your children 
which you paid-to* your parents. The King had, therefore, 
a private hatred against the Thane of Fife, which he kept 
concealed from all men. He said he had two nicely^ fur- 
nished rooms, in the same house, that he could dispose o/" on- 
moderate-terms.' There is a sublimity in Shakespeare which 
art cannot ' attain to. There is a simplicity in La Fontaine 
which cannot be imitated. 

I (have) found him rummagi/ng^-diboM^ my drawers. I 
found her dramng water from* a well. Do you hear her 
crying ? I perceived them coming on" this side. We heard 
them talking with great" volubili^. I found ^ksssoLfeastvn^'^ 
and drinking. 

Se is poor whose expenditure" exceeds his income." Is he 
wise who hopes" to attain the ends {Sing.) without using 
the means ? She is happy who has-no- desires," and lives 
unknown." He alone had the right to-ask-for-a" triumph 
under whose auspices the war had-been-waged." They do 
not know men who trust-in" their promise. 



1. Monvement. — 2. Emporter. — 3. Bespect. — 4. Aurez eu pour. — 5. 
Bien. — 6. X tm prix raisonnable. — 7. Saurait. — 8. Fureter dans. — 
9. X. — 10. De. — II. Beaucoup de. — 12. Se r^galer. — 13. D^pense. 
— 14. Becette. — 15. Se flatter. — 16. Ne desire rien. — 17. Ignor^e. — 
18. Demander le.— 19. S'^tait faite.— 20. Se fier k. 



IDIOMATIC PECULIARITIES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

184.—" That;' " those,'' or " what," used before the 
antecedent of a Relative, is expressed by the Article. 

* See Rule 43. 
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They assembled in the hall of the Castle, and there 
they began to talk of what a dreadful storm it had 
been the night before. lis s^assemblerent dans la grande 
salle du chateau, et Id Us se mirent a causer de Vaffreux 
orage qu'il avaitfait cette nuiU 

What is virtue ? It is the faithful and steady dis- 
charge of those obligations which reason dictates. 
Qu'est-ce que la vertu? C^est la fidiliU constante a 
remjplir les obligations que la raison nous dicte. 

186.— The Possessive "his,'' ''her;' or ''their," 
used in English, in a vague and general sense before 
a Noun, followed by a Eelative Pronoun, is translated 
by the Article before the Noun, and the Demonstrative 
Pronoun celui, celle, before the Eelative. 

All men blame his manners who often says that 
which he himself does not think. Tout le monde 
blame les procedes de celui qui dit ce qu'il ne pense pas, 

TTJEN INTO FEENCH. 

He detennined-to-give-me * that (an) advantage which he- 
fancied * would have made him happy. At other times, they 
landed with their soldiers, took what booty they could find, 
burned'* the houses, and then got-on-board,* hoisted sails, 
and-away-again.* A judicious French master ought-chiefly * 
to teach those rules which most deviate ' from the English 
construction. Providence does not prosper * their labours 
that slight * their best friends. Where is that lady you were 
expecting ? There is that gentleman you were looking for. 
What (the) books I had in my library P* have read. 

1. Eesolut de me procurer. — 2. Selon lui. — 3. Incendier. — 4. Se 
rembarquer. — 5. Et s'^loignaient de nouveau. — 6. Doit surtout.— 
7. S*ecaxter. — 8. B^nir. — 9. M^priser. — 10. Jeles. 
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186.—" Which;' meaning " a thing which,'' " a 
circumstance which," is expressed in French by ce 
qui, ce que, ce dont, ce a quoi, as the case may require. 

They were badly paid, they were badly governed, 
which is a consequence of bad government. lis 
^taient mal payes, Us ^taient mal gouvemeSy ce qui est 
une suite de mauvais gouvemement. 

They are always quarrelling, which I little care for. 
lU sont toujours a se quereller, ce dont je me soucie 
fort peu. 

He paid me everything, which I did but little 
expect. II rrCa tout jpayi, ce a quoi je ne rrCattendais 
gvere. 

EsMABK. — " Which" without Ce, and meaning Quoi, admits of 
the same construction, if the Preposition can govern quoi; if not, 
we use Adverbs, such as ensuite, lci~dessus, aussitot, alors, &c. 

He came and abused me, after which he went away highly- 
pleased with himself. II est venu me dire des soUises ; apris quoi U 
est parti l/rds-content de lui. 

They assured him he would get nothing ; on which he went away. 
On Vassv/ra qu'U n'ohtiendrait rien, Id-dessv^s il se retira, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The physicians have assured her * that her son is out of 
danger, which made-her-mind-very-easy.* They declared him 
innocent, which could not be. You are in-a-draught, * which 
is very bad, and which you know as-well-as-I-do.* He pre- 
tends they-are-conniving-at-one-another, * which I really be- 
lieve. He begged me to follow him, which I immediately • did. 
He has succeeded in his enterprise, at which I rejoice (of). 
What I understand by all the-accounts ^ published is, that 
they have been soundly^ beaten, a thing I am glad of 

The ball lasted six hours, (ifter which the-company- with- 
drew.* Their Majesties came in at ten o'clock, cfter which 
the ball began." I told him he was a contemptible-fellow," 
to which he replied : That may-be," but you are a simpleton •" 

M 
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Upon which I gave him a box-on-the-ear," after which tliey 
made a ring," and we fell-to." 

1. Lui. — 2. L'a beauconp tranquillisee. — 3. Entre deux airs.— 
4. Tout aussi bien que moi. — 5. Qu'ils s*entendent run Tautre.— 
6. Sur-le-champ. — 7. Les relations qui ont ete. — 8. Comme il faui 
— 9. On se retira. — 10. S'ouvrir. — 11. Miserable. — 12. Se pouvoir. 
— 13. Imbecile. — 14. Soufflet. — 15. Cercle. — 16. Se donner une 
peign^e. 

187. — Qui, interrogative, always refers to persons, 
and is the same in the Nominative as in the Objective. 

Qui vous verra passer ? ilfait si noir. Who will see 
you go by? it is so dark. 

Qui demandez-vous ? Whom do you want ? 

** Who,'* is often idiomatically rendered by Qui est- 
ce qui, for the Nominative; and " whom," by Qui est-ce 
que, for the Objective. 

Who can have saddled me with such a blockhead? 
Qui est'Ce qui m*a emhdU d^un pareil imbecile ? 

Whom have you seen ? Qui est-ce que vous avez vul 

188. — " What,*' interrogative, is rendered by qui or 
qu' est-ce qui, when Nominative ; by qui or quel, when 
Predicate ; by que, or qu^ est-ce que, when Objective; 
by quoi, after a Preposition ; and by quel before a Noun. 

What hinders you from having the same right? 
Qui vous empeche d^avoir le ineme droit ? 

What shoemaker makes your boots ? Qui ou quel 
est le cordonnier qui vous botte ? 

What is turned up ? Heart. Qu' est-ce qui retournei 
II retourne du coeur. 

What is the matter with him that he rages so? S^* 
a-t-il done a tempeter comme ilfait? 
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What are they crying in the street ? Qw' est-ce qu'on 
crie dans la rue? 

What is the use of so much ceremony ? A quoi boii 
tantfagonner Id-dessus ? 

What date does the letter bear ? Quelle date parte 
cette lettre ? 

"RnjyATiK. — A Verb preceded by que, interrogative, requires de 
before an Adjective or a Participle. 

Qu'y a-t^ ds frappant dans son owvrage ? What shines most in 
bis work ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Who can have put-such- a-foolish * idea into his head ? 
Who prevailed -upon-you-to-do-that ? ' Who is-managing- 
the-affair-for-you ? * Who but-you * was caught ? 

What discomposes * you ? What is there-in-that-to-hurt- 
you?* 

What does the lovely child want ?' What can-I-do-for- 
you?* What would you do in-such-a-case?* What is- 
the-matter-with** you ? the-matter-is," that I feel-dull." 

What have you seen (of) remarkable in the palace? 
What is there whiter than snow ? What is more brilliant 
than the approach of dawn ? What is shorter than its" 
duration? 

What does-the-whole-amount-to ?" What is-the-matter ?" 
What do you wish-to-come-at ?" What are you meddl- 
ing-with?" 

What day may we expect** your visit ? By-w^Aa^-chance" 
do-I-find-you" in this house r What affair are-you-busy** 
at ? What is the price of-boarding® in that house ? What 
are your terms ?" 

1. Ltd fonrrer cette. — 2. Vous indoire 2k cela. — 3. Vous m^ne 
eette affiure-U. — 4. 8i ce n'est vous. — 5. Agiter. — 6. Vous offiisquer 
en oela. — 7. Vouloir. — 8. Y avoir ponr votre service — 9. En 
pareiUe circonstance. — 10. Avoir. — 11. J'ai. — 12. 8'ennuyer. — 18. 
Sa. — 14. Se monte le tout. — 15. 8'agir de. — 16. Vouloir en venir 
k. — 17. Se m^ler de. — 18. Attendre. — 19. Par quelle aventure. — 
20. Eet-ce qne je vous rencontre. — 21. S*occuper. — ^22. De la pension. 
— ^23. Conditions. 
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1S9. — Who$f, interrogative, is rendered by a qui, 
de qui, or quel, lequel, as the case may require. 

Whose turn is it to play now? A quiest-ce dejouer 
maintenant f 

Whose horse do you hold ? Whose do you hold ? 
IjC cheval de qui tenez-tous f Celui de qui tenez-vous ? 

By whose order do you do that ? De quel ordre 
faiteS'Vous cela f 

TTBy nrro FazycH. 



Whose gun was it that you had yesterday? Whose 
handkerchief is this ? — A careless young lady's. 

Whose daughter does he marry ? Whose sister did you 
see-home ?* Whose books are you looking for ? By* whose 
instigation did he do that P 

Whose (quel) eye watched * over us when-asleep ? * Whose 
affectionate * hand wiped away our childish tears ? ' Whose 
thoughts followed us when- distant ? * Whose heart beat 
with • pride, when a prize rewarded our labours ? Whose 
fervent prayer was ever addressed to heaven for our welfare ?'* 
Whose — ^but" our mother's ? 

1. A une jeune n^gligente. — 2. Beconduire. — 3. A. — 4. Veiller.— 
5. Lorsque nous ^tions endormis. — 6. Tendre. — 7. Larmes. — 8. Au 
loin. — 9. De. — 10. Bonheur. — 11. Laquelle si ce n^est celle de. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 



i( 



190.— On, "one," "we,'' "you," "he," "she," 
they," "a man," "a woman," "somebody," requires 
a Singular Verb, and must be repeated before each, 
and refer to one and the same Nominative. 

La place est honnCy on le nourrit, on le hge et en outre 
on le blanchit. The place is a good one ; he has his 
board and lodging, and his washing as well. 
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. On n*U8urpe point la couronne lorsqu'on la regoit des 
mains de la nation. He does not usurp a crown who 
receives it from the hands of a nation. 

K rS ni A itKB « 

Ist. — ^Though generally mascnline singular. On may refer to the 
plural, and even becomes feminine when it bears a reference to this 
gender. The AdjectiTe, of course, takes the gender and number 
pointed out by On. 

Que voua Hes bonne ! Epouse-t-on vn homme riche pour Vaimer t 
On se marie pour se mettre h son aise. What a simpleton you are I 
Does a girl marry a rich husband to love him ? She only marries 
to live comfortably. 

2nd. — ^AU Pronouns relating to On are generaUy in the third 
person. 

We do too much for fortune when we sacrifice to it our health, 
our quiet, and our friends. On fait trop pour la fortwne lor8qu*on 
hii sacrifie sa scmtd, son repos et see amis, 

3rd. — Von cannot begin a sentence ; but on becomes Von aiter 
et, si, ou, que, except when followed by a word beginning with an L, 

8i Von 4tudie et que Von cotu^vc hienwne proposition. If a proposi- 
tion is studied and well conceived. But we must not say — L*on 
eroit n'Hre pas tromp4, cependant Von Vest, We think we are not 
deceived, however we are. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

One may-sometimes-be * too wise. ' Do you not every day 
hear * of persons * who are said to be fortunate or unfortunate? 
To see him, you would say he-is-mad. * May one, without- 
being-thought-impertinent, * ask you the lady's name ? If-a 
«?ian-may-ask you,-what-business-liad-you ^ with her ? Some- 
body wants * to speak to you. Somebody knocks at the door 
— Cominy.' They are waiting for you; come,-be-ofi*." 
You are always out-of-the-way" when wanted (translate : 
When one wants you). A woman cannot-always-be" yoimg 
and pretty. People know well-enough" that they ought- to- 
speak-little" of their" wives, but they do not know as- well" 
that they ought to speak still less of themselves. It is a 
long time since" we saw you. One never does all" one can, 
nor all one wilL People are friends to-day, rivals to-iaoTt^^ . 
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1. Etrequelqnefois. — 2. Prudent. — 3. Entendre parler. — 4. Gems. — 
5. Fou. — 6. Sans indiscretion. — 7. Ponrrait-on vous demander ce que 
vous aviez affaire. — 8. Demander. — 9. On y va. — 10. Allez, mais 
allez done. — 11. Absent. — 12. N'est pas toujours. — 18. Assez. — 
14. Ne doit gufere parler. — 15. Sa. — 16. Assez. — 17. Que. — 18. 
Tout ce que. 

191. — Chacun requires son, sa, ses, when it is placed 
after the direct Objective; and leur, lewrs, when it 
precedes it. 

Otez ces livres et les mettez chacun a sa place. Take 
these books away, and put each of them in its place. 

lis ont apporte cliacun leur offrande et ont rempli 
chacun leur devoir de religion. Each of them brought 
his offering, and fulfilled his religious duty. 

Bemabk. — With Intransitive Verbs^ both son, sa, ses, and leur 
lewrs may be used. 

Totis les juges ont opinS chacwn selon lews ou ses Iwnieres. Every 
judge spoke according to his judgment. 

TTTEK INTO FEENCH. 

They have all brought offerings, * each of them according 
to his ability " and devotion. You will cut ' these trees, each 
in its season. 

They took each his (leur) sword. JEJach will-have * his share. 
These two authors have each his merifc. Every * counsellor 
gave (have each given) his opinion according-to-his-judgment. 
Every member voted (each) according to his instructions. 
Every judge voted in accordance-with-his-ideas. ' 

1. Des offrandes. — 2. Moyens. — 3. TaiUer. — 4. Hb auront.— ;5' 
Tons les. — 6. Suivant leurs lumi^res. — 7. Selon sa mani^re de voir* 

192. — Though of both genders, quiconque has no 
plural, and is used both in the Nominative and th© 
Objective. 
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Mesdames, quiconque de vous sera assez hardie pmir 
m^dire de moi, je Ven ferai repentir, en d&pit de qui- 
conque y trouvera a redire. Ladies, whoever among 
you will be so bold as to slander me, I shall make her 
repent, in spite of anybody that finds it amiss. 

193. — Personne is masculine, when it means " any- 
one," " nobody," or " anybody." 

Personne ne salt s^il est digne d^amwur ou de haine. 
Nobody knows whether he is worthy of love or hatred. 

Est'U personne, or n^est-il personne qui sache ce que 
fai r^solu ? Is there anybody, or is there nobody, 
who knows what I have determined on ? 

194. — Uun V autre, one another, each other ; Vun et 
V autre, both; Vun ou V autre, either the one or the 
other ; ni Vun ni V autre, neither. 

Ces dnes, non contents de s'etre ainsi grattes, s'en 
alUrent Vun Vautre se proner. Those asses, not eon- 
tent with having flattered each other in this manner, 
went and cried each other up. 

Uun et Vautre vous a oblige, or Vun et Vautre vous ont 
oblige. Both have obliged you. 

Ni Vwn ni Vautre ne vaut, or ne valent rien. Both 
are good for nothing ; neither is good for anything. 

BEIMJLBES. 

Ist. — L'im et Vcmbre requires the noun which follows it to be in 
the singular. Xr*im e^ Vautre consul sidva/ient ses 4tendards. Both 
consuls followed his standards. 

In parallels and comparisons Vwn refers to the first noun ex- 
pressed, and Vaidre to the second. 

Oppo8<yM Bocrate ci Platon, Vvn 4tait plus pMloso']i}he zi T autre. •vJV.'xx& 
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eitoyen. Let us oppoee Socrates to Plato ; the one was more of a 
philosopher, and the other more of a citizen. 

2nd. — The preposition governing Tun et Vautre is generally re- 
peated before Vwa and Vautre, but not if it is of seTeial syllables. 

Nous lew 4crivtfne$ ^ Vun et h Vautre. We wrote to them both. 

II 8* est hatiu contre Vun et Vautre, If he has 'fon^ht with both; 
bnt // 8* est hattu contre Vun et corUre Va4(tre, He fougnt against the 
one and against the other — if he has fought against each of them 
separately. 

TTTBN INTO FEENCH. 

Whoever Rays so, is-mistaken. * I saw nobody so vain as 
these two women. There was nobody who was {Subj.) not 
sorry for it. Is there anybody in the world who honours 
you more than I do ? Can anybody tell me what-became- 
ofhim?" 

Thoy love one another, and yet they quarrel with one 
another. If wo love one another, God dwelleth-with * us. 
lioth are in the dining-room waiting for you. I have reason 
to complain of both. Have you said it to both ? Do it, 
since * you are the friend of both. I advised it to both. 
The number of my friends of both sexes will increase with 
my fortune. 

Neither the King nor the Queen was there. Neither en- 
treaties nor money could change my resolution. Neither 
the Court nor prosperity could-corrupt-him. * Neither of 
the spectators hastened * to give ' him assistance. 

1. So tromper. — 2. Ce qull est devenu. — 3. Habiter en.— ^ 
Puisquo. — 5. ITont pu le g&ter. — 6. S^empresser. — 7. Porter. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 



DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

196, — The comparative of equality is formed by 
amsi que, **a8" "as," with Adjectives, Parti- 
ciples, or Adverbs, or amsi de que de, before Infini- 
tives, and by autant que or autant de qu£ de, " as 

much," or " as many as," before Nouns, when the 

comparison relates to quantity or number, 

lis out avssi peu d'esprit Vun que Vautre. One has 
as little intelligence as the other. 

II est aussi naturel de mourir que de vivre. It is as 
natural to die as to live, 

Les Anglais commencerent par f aire autant de prison- 
niers qu'ils pouvaient. The English began by taking 
as many prisoners as they could. 

REMARKS. 

Ist. — Autant may also be used for aussi, when placed between two 
Adjectives ; it requires de before a Participle. 

Un manant cha/iritaJ}le autant que peu sage, A rustic as charitable 
as unwise. 

Ce n'est pas tout que de dire u/n hon mot, ilfaut le publier, sanscela 
OMtarU de perdu. It is not enough to say a good thing ; it ought to 
be published; otherwise it is so much lost. 

2nd. — In negative phrases, si and tant are perhaps more fre- 
quently used than avssi or autant ; but if the second number of the 
comparison is an Infinitive, use si que de. 

Je n*admvre rien tant que la santi, I admire nothing so much as 
health. 

CeLui qui reqoit une injure iCest pa^ si malheureux que celui qui la 
fait He that receives an injury is not so unhappy as he who 
does it. 
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II n^y a rien, de Jt ogrAMe qmederaUendre. Nothing so agreeable 
as to hear him. 

3rd. — ^The Adverbs anugi, ti, pUu, mains, must be repeated before 
every Adjective in the comparatiTe, and le phu, le mains, before 
ereiy Adjective in the superlative. 

An sommet de 2a coIUne, le tableju le flus riehe, le pirns vaarid se 
d^n>itl« devaid notu. On the snnunit of the hill, the richest and 
most variegated prospect lay unfolded before us. 

1WS INTO FRENCH. 

As light ds swifl, as pretty as clean, the humming-bird 
would fear to stain-its-plumage-bj-lighting-on-the-grouiid. * 
I-will-have* you (to be) {Suhj.) as honest and disinterested 
as you seem to be. Louis XI. was as jealous and suspicious 
as any* tyrant who-ever-breathed.* Pompey was not so 
brave and skilful a general as Caesar. 

She has as much good sense as experience. I am-a«-good- 
€is * you, and have as many friends as you. Were there as 
mamf killed as wounded ? I am not so foolish as to beUeve 
it. Xothing-is-«o-becoming ' in a young man as modesty. 
This vase does not hold ^ as much as the other. It is so- 
much done, lost, gained. He is as modest as clever.' He is 
as gentle-a«-he-is* courageous. 

1. De souiller sa parure en se posant h terre. — 2. Je veux que.— 
3. Aucun. — 4. Qui ait jamais exists. — 5. Etre autant que. — 6. Eien 
n^est si beau. — 7. Contenir. — 8. HabHe. — 9. Docile autant que. 

196. — The comparative of snperiority, " more," or 
the termination R orer, is rendered by 2>Zu«; the com- 
parative of inferiority, "less," by moins; and the 
correlative "than," by que, que de, or qu'd, que ne, or 
que withont ne. 

1st. By que, before a Noun or Pronoun. II rCy a 
pas de plus vil escUive que celui qui affecte un vice pmr 
plaire a un autre. No slave is viler than he who 
affects a vice to please others. 
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Rkkabx. — Phis or moms requires de before the first of two nouns 
referring to the same nominative^ and que de before the latter. 

n a moins de savoir que de vanity. He has less knowledge than 
vanity. 

H a plus de honheu/r que de m4riie. He has more luck than merit. 

2nd. By que de or qu'a, before an Infinitive, accord- 
ing as the Infinitive requires either de or a. 

II est plus noble de pardonner que de se venger. It is 
nobler to pardon than to avenge one's self. 

n est plus a plaindre qu*d Udmer. He is more to be 
pitied than blamed. 

3rd. By que ne before any tense of the Indicative, 
if the principal proposition is affirmative. Lesjeunes 
gens sont g&neralement plus decisifs quHl ne faudrait. 
Young people are generally more positive than they 
should be. 

4th. By qu£ without ne, if the principal proposition 
is negative, interrogative, and expresses a comparison 
of equality, rather than one of superiority or in- 
feriority. 

II ne salt pas plus de Grec que je sais de Latin. I 
know as much Latin as he knows Greek. 

Ueaun'est pas moins froide qu^elle Vetait hier. The 
water is quite as cold as it was yesterday. 

Apris tout le mal qu'il 8*est donnS, est-il plus riche 
qu'il Vetait ? After all the trouble he took, is he 
richer than before ? 

BE M A TtKS . 

1st. — However, if the subordinate proposition be intended to 
convey a negative meaning, ^e must be used before the YeiV^, 
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n ne sait pas phis de Orec que je ne sais de LaHn, He knows no 
more about Greek than I do about Latin. 

Cet evfcmt estAl phis sage quHl ne V4iait ? Is that child better be- 
haved than he was ? 

2nd. — Autre and auirement, pltLs ttt and phd6t, movndre 

and moins, meillev/r and mieux, pire and pis, are followed by 

qite ne, if the principal proposition is affirmative^ and by que with- 
out ne, if it is negative. 

La joie de fairs du Men est tout autrement douce que ne Vest celle de 
le recevoir. The pleasure of doing good is quite of a different kind 
and degree from that of receiving it. 

II ne pense pas autrement quHl dit. He does not think otherwise^ 
from what he says. 

3rd. — The ne disappears in all cases where que is followed by 
another conjunction. Sdpion disait qu*il n*4tait jamais moins senl 
que quand it 4tait tmit send. Scipio used to say that he never was 
less alone than when he was quite alone. 

TTJEN INTO FEENCH. 

She is not so pretty as her sister, but she is more mtty\ ' 
her-face-is-as-young-looking-as* if she were but twenty. A 
more rainy or cold season was-never-known.* There is 
nothing better, worse* finer, uglier in nature. 

She is less enfeebled^ by age than by disease. She ha-not- 
sO'WeW as before her journey. This column is less than the 
other in height and-thickness.' 

He gives-himself-out-for-being' richer, more unwell * than 
he is. I have more than I-want." He asks more than he 
ought-to-have." She haLS-more-cunning-shont-her^ than you 
are aware-of." I value" her less than I did. She is-better- 
o^" than she deserves. It-will-faU-out-i6?^fcr" than you 
expect." Oh^ects-spp^eaT'di^erent-from-whsii^ they are. The 
weather is better than it was yesterday. 

The-affair-was" otherwise them you say ; it is much m/orf 
important than you imagine ; you judge of it otherwise than 
you-ought.** You a/re-quite-different-from-wYiSi^ you were ; 
you think and act differently-from-what^ you did. That 
actor is worse than he was ; he sings worse than he did. All 
men die sooner than they think, because old age comes on 
sooner than they had expected. He is witty,* but ten tijnes 
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less than he thinks-he-is." He is-not-so^ wittt/ as he is 
learned.*' 

This war was no less Jiappy than just. Nobody is more 
ffour-most-ohedient^ than I am. Are you not happier than 
you deserve? Could you not do better than you do? Do- 
not-mind ® him, he is more o£-2L-fool-t}iB,n-B.-knave.^ 

In ten centuries hence, the existence of Napoleon will no 
more be called-in-question" than it is in our days. 

1. SpiritueUe. — 2. Avoir le visa«ge tout aussi jenne que. — 3. On 
n'a jamais vu. — 4. Mauvais. — 5. Affiaiblie. — 6. Etre moins bieu 
portante. — 7. Et en grosseur. — 8. Se faire. — 9. Malade. — 10. M'en 
faut. — 11. Lui faut. — 12. Etre plus matoise. — 13. Penser. — 14. 
Estimer. — 15. Etre mieux lotie. — 16. La chose ira mieux. — 17. 
Penser. — 18. On voit les objets autres qu*ils ne. — 19. La chose s'est 
pass^e. — 20. Bien autrement. — 21. Devriez. — 22. Tout autre que. — 
23. Tout autrement que. — 24. Avoir de Tesprit. — 26, Oroit en avoir. 
— 26. ITtoe pas moins. — 27. Instruit. — 28. Votre serviteiu:. — 29. 
Ne pas faire attention k, — 30. Plus b^te quejmechant. — 31. Con- 
testSe. — 

197. — "In/* after a superlative, or after le premier, 
le dernier, le seul; "by," after a comparative; and 
" THAN," before a number it modifies, are translated 
'hjDe. 

The clergy formerly held the first rank in the king- 
dom. Le clergi itait autrefois le premier ordre du 
royaume. 

She is the elder by six years, but she is smaller by 
the head and shoulders. Elle est Vainee de six arts, 
mais elle est plus petite de la tete et des ^paules. 

I went down three or four streets in less than a 
minute. J'enfilai deux ou trois rues en moins d^une 
minute, 

BElfABES. 

1st. — " Than" used before the se3ond member of a comparison 
in the nominative, must be rendered by que. 

A shiUing is worth more than a franc. Un skiMng vaut plus 
qu'tmfrcmc, and not plvs d!vm frame. 
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2nd. — When speaking of two persons or two things^ the Frendi 
1186 the superlative, and not the comparative, as in English. 

La plus Agde des deux scews va ipouser Barlow, pire, et la plus 
jeune Barlow, fits. The elder of the two sisters is going to marry 
Barlow, senior, and the younger. Barlow, junior. 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Now* it happened' that this Alcaid was one* of the most 
overbearing, and, at the* same time, the-most-griping-and- 
corrupt- curmudgeon* in all Grenada. He is the most im- 
ptTtinent fellow in the world. The Danube is the largest 
river" in Europe. He is the richest man in the world. 

You are late' by five minutes. The loaf is mare than half 
eaten. In less than an hour, he walkedworc than four miles. 
You arc taller than I 5y one-half." A mile is more than a 
kilometre. A third is more than a fourth. 

1. Or. — 2. Se trouver. — 3. Un ^tre. — 4. En. — 5. Le ladre le plus 
aordido ot lo plus corrompu, — 6. Fleuve. — 7. En retard. — 8. Moitie. 

198. — ** r/jr," preceding a comparative, or used 
before the Adverbs " more," " less," in relative com- 
purisons, is not expressed in French. 

The less a man praises himself, the more disposed 
are others to praise him. Mains un homnie se loue lui- 
m/m^^ plm les autrcs sont disposes a Ic louer, 

TmX IXTO nUEXCH. 

The more vou Agree together, the lett burt-can-yoor- 
«icnne^o-vou.* The wore I think-of-it,* the wtore I>ain-at-i- 
loss,* The more you will huny him, the lest he will do. Jlte 
more hskst^^'^ the ftor^e speed,* 

The more o.xercise-vou-will>take,* the better tou will-be. ' 
The-^-^omer* you see him the-hetter* The more common" 
a man {pl;)hs the more diffic alt-he-is -iii-the-<:3M»ceH(rf-his- 
coatpdmion^^^ The tkorter the time, the mt^n eig«rtiifT- 
w«t>r* to improve* it. 
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1.— Vos ennemis pourront vous nuire. — 2. Y rfiver.— '3. S*y per- 
dre. — 4». On se presse. — 5. On avance. — 6. Vous ferez d'exercice. — 
7. Se porter. — 8. Moins. — 9. Mieux cela vaudra. — 10. M^diocres. — 
11. Mettent de soin k s*assortir. — 12. lis cherchaient. — 13. Frofiter. 



199. — "As much as," "as many as," "as little as," 
"as few as," "as far as," "as long as," "as short 
as," "as soon as," "as seldom as," &c., followed by 
can or could, or the Adjective possible, are often trans^ 
lated by the superlative le plus que, le moins que, le 
plus tot que, &c. 

As far as I can remember, the thing was so. Du 
phis loin qu'il m'en souvienne, la chose etait ainsi. 

Nature has done everything as well as can be. La 
nature a tout fait le mieux qu'il est possible. 

I am one who loves to be out of debt as soon as 
possible. Je suis homme a m'acquitter le plus tot 
possible. 

THEN r^TO PBENCH. 

Birds feather' their nests as softly as they can. You 
must do-your-exercise-over-again, * and have as few mistakes 
as you can ; if not, I-will-keep-you-in. ' Be as indulgent as 
you can. Be as little indulgent as you can. I change my 
servants as seldom as I can. 

The stronger of the two hands is the right hand. Macduff, 
on-his-part, ^ kept upon his guard, and went to the Bang's 
court as seldom as he could. I shall-call-again, * as soon as 
I can. 

1. Tapisser. — 2. Befaire votre devoir. — 3. Je vous mettrai en. 
retenue. — i, De son c6t4. — 5. Bepasser. 

200. — There are two kinds of Superlatives — ^the 
Superlative Eelative, which is formed by putting le, 
la, Us, to plus or moins, &c., according to tha %<b\Ajst 
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and number of the Noun to which it relates ; and the 
Superlative Absolute, which is formed by putting k 
invariable before plus or moins, &c. 

EUe ^coiUa la proposition avec Vitonnement le plus 
marqu^. She listened to his proposal with an air of 
unqualified astonishment. 

LG' fwurriture la plus commune, les vetements Us phis 
communs. The coarsest food and clothing. 

Catherine etait lafemme la plus habile de son siecle et 
il serait d'lffic'de de determiner en quoi eUefut le plus 
habile. Catherine was the cleverest woman of her 
time, and it would be difficult to say what she was 
cleverest at. 

THEN DTTO FEEXCH WITH THE SUPEELATIVE SELATITE. 

He proceeded-upon * that business with the utmost in- 
tegritr. Tliat Prince wanted ' to give his people the manners ' 
and customs of the most polished * nations. The most likeltf* 
stories are not always those that have happened. The most 
shallow * woman must be the most conceited. 

Scarcelv were we out-at-sea ' when-we-eneountered * a most 
riolemf squaU-of-wind.* If we had had the least sail, the 
wind would have capsiied** us twenty times. The vilest 
insect and the most imielli^emt animal form a close-knitted- 
chain^" the Hnks of which ai>e so manv wondos. 

ml 

1. Agir dans. — 2. A vouhi. — 3. MiBors. — k Poiioifes. — 5. TnifiB. 
— 6. Superfici^e. — 7. £aisft€sr. — S. Qa^'il s'Seva. — 9. BomiaaqiieB. 
— \ik Cbavirer. — II. Une <Jttine etzv»te. 

TUKf nrW) FEEKCH WITH THE STPEELiTIVE ABSOLrTB. 

It is wh€» her hushuid stMNrnis ^ that she is at her coolest. 
It was the one (y) be bad sieen tie lenusf^ ai^ of-wbom-be-h^' 
hsud-tie'imi&sf^ * It is not be wbo sixigs I^mdesi and jokes 
M»8# that has the lightidssi * bnurt. Eren-wlaaD * mtost h^ff9* 
if we open oor e}n» teT«rssii>>!itt8e * w« «an see the shadow ^ 
Um^ OMttin;^'^ ««nrow. 
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The moon is not so distant from the earth as the sun, 
even- when ® she is most distant from it. The schoolmistress 
does not pimish this girl, even when she is most at fault. 
When I was btisiest, he always came and disturbed-me." 

1. €hx>nde. — 2. Oalme. — 3. Qu'on ltd avait le plus vant^e. — 4. 
Badiner. — 5. Gai. — 6. M6me quand nous somines. — 7. Pour peu 
que. — 8. Qui approche. — 9. Lors meme. — 10. Me d^ranger. 



ADJECTIVES OF DIMENSION. 

201. — The French have three ways of expressing 
dimension. 

A wall three metres high. Un mur Itaut de trois 
metres, un mur de trols itietres de haut, or un mur de 
trois metres de Imuteur, 

With Avoir, which is the favourite construction, we 
can say — Ce mur a trois metres de haut, or de hauteur. 

With Etre we can say — but the construction is 
seldom used — Ce mur est haut de trois metres, or ce 
mur est de trois metres de haut. 

BEMABKS. 

Ist. — " By** or " amd" used when comparing lengthy breadth, or 
width, is rendered by Swr. 

Twenty feet in length by twenty in breadth. Vingt pieds de 
long 8v/r vmgt pieds de large. 

The waU is some twenty feet high by fifteen wide. La muraiUe 
est de vmgt pieds de haut sv/r quiiize de large, 

2nd. — Profond cannot be used after de; it must be profondeur, 
Un pidts de cmqv>ante pieds de prqfondeur. A weU fifty feet deep. 

3rd.-^The Adverbs Pitts or moins following a noun of dimension, 
<lxiantity, or number, are always preceded by De. 

Pov/rquoi me mettre une livre de plus ? Why do you score one 
X>ound more to me ? 

Vous a/u/riez dH me pa/yer deux francs de plus ; deva francs de movM* 
^ou ought to have paid me two francs more ] two francs less. 
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TUBK INTO FSEKCH. 

How ' high do you think this oolamn U {8ubj.} ? It ap- 
pears to he eighty feet high. It is ten inch^ long, two 
inches and a half broad, and three lines kujih. Is this door 
nine oentimeties* thick f This warehoiise'ftf eighty feet 
long hg twetUg-five wide. That horse stands {]uut) fifteen 
hands high. 

The silk it ametref long. The city ie seven miles round.' 
This linen is so much in {of) width. The way if two miles 
long. How many inches in {of) diameter it this glohe ? 

A pound wu>re or less, what-doe&-it<signify? * Sbe is fifteen 
years gounger than her sister. 



1. Coml»€]i. — ^2. IfagashL — 3. Fdmes. — k Detour. — 5. 00*1111- 
porte. 

202* — Premier is the only ordinml number used 
before dates, after quotations, or the Chiistiiin names 
of Kings : the other nmnbers are exponessed by ihd 
eardinal, and in the two last cases, the Article is 
omitted, but not in the former. 

Le premier Jansder. The first of January. I^ 
ome Mar^ The eleTenth of March. 

Frangoi^ premier. Francis the first. XapclttM 
troi». Napoleon the third. 

Liinre premier, Liure trois or troi»Me, ehapiirt ifear 
or detkBtem^. 

T&iMAitK. — ^Wben ^edkzsg of the Empe ror ChazieB tiie I^ftii* ^ 
tfafiP^^bctiistii0llfldi»weaair: Charier QmU, Siait u Qim st 



. — ^When preceded by another namber whid^ 
multiplies them, Vhngt and Cent take the sign of ^ 
plural^ if immediafeely followed by a plnzal Noon ; ^^ 

* ^mttikZBora tiMD thm SngUeh inoiMs. 
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remain invariable, if a numeral Adjective precedes 
the plural Nonn. 

Onze cents francs. Eleven hundred francs. 

Trois cent vingt chevaux. Three hundred and 
twenty horses. 

Quatre-mngts hommes, quatre-vingts chevcmx. Four 
score men or horses. 

Quatre-vingt'trois ans. Eighty-three years of age. 

MUley a thousand, is abbreviated into mil, when 
speaking of the Christian era. 

Uan mil sept cent. The year one thousand seven 
hundred. 

THEN INTO FEENCH. 

Peter the First was a greater man than Charles the 
Twelfth, Louis the Seventh and Richard the Third were 
contemporaries. Louis the Fourteenth used-to-hum* the 
p^logues containing his panegyrics. * George the Second, 
King of England, went-every-other-year ' to his German 
dominions. Two hundred men. The year one thousand 
eight hundred.* JEighty officers, eight hundred and twenty- 
one soldiers, eighty-siK regiments. One thousand one hundred 
and one. It is a thousand to one he may hurt you in a 
thousand ways. Open your book, chapter the fifths page one 
hundred and one, 

1. Chantoimer. — 2, Eloge. — 8. Aller visiter tons lesdeux ans. 

PLACE OF ADJECTIVES. 

204. — French Adjectives usually follow the Noun, 
when expressing an accidental quality. 

Pam his, brown bread. Vicmde dure, tough meat. 

Such Adjectives as denote the impression made on 
as by external objects, or the form of the object, 

* Cent used for eentiiiM rem&ixiB VQ.N«x\aX>\6. 
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generally follow the Noun, unless they are used in a 
figurative sense, when emphasis or harmony may 
sometimes require them to precede. 

Dee yeux novrs, black eyes. Vue basse, short-siglited. Air viclS, 
foul air. Temps plwvieux, rainy weather. Chapeau pomtu, steeple- 
crowned hat. Forme ovale, oval shape. Surface u/nie, raJboteuse 
dure, smooth^ ragged, hard surface. Voix harmonieuse, harmoniouB 
voice. Odeur douce, sweet smell. 

Such Adjectives as perform' the part of a Noun are 
generally placed after the Noun. 

Fables choisies, i.e.— de choix — selected fables. Pri/ncipe gramma- 
Heal, i.e.— de grammaire — grammatical principle. 

Adjectives formed from the present or the past 
Participle of Verbs are generally placed after the 
Noun, unless again emphasis or harmony requires 
them to precede. 

Une persorme sidAma/ate, an attractive person. U» Uvre oMachamt, 
an interesting book. Une abondomte recolte, a plentiful crop. Un 
eharmant owyrage, a delightful work. La bienfaiscmte natwre, bounti- 
ful nature. Un enfcmt ch4ri, a beloved child. 

Adjectives expressing the point of view in which we 
consider things and persons are likewise placed after 
the Noun. 

Un nom biscomu, an odd name. Une maladAe mcyrteUe, a mortal 
disease. But we say : J*ai attendu dews m^orteUes heures dans wne 
cmtichambre — I waited two long and tedious hours in an ante- 
chamber ; because the Adjective m>ortel is used in a figurative sense. 

Adjectives denoting the state or situation of persons 
and things, and those Which refer to habits, are usually 
placed after the Noun. 

Un er^cmt entSU, a stubborn child. Un homme wre, a drunk man. 
/^ drop tnmce, 4pais, light, thick doth. 
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Such Adjectives as express outward or accidental 
modification follow the Noun, 

Un honvme hoiteux, a lame man. Un hdtel garni, a fumislied hotel. 
Une houteiUe 4to%Ue, a cracked bottle. TJn hdtion tortu, a crooked 
stick. 

Such Adjectives as merely distinguish objects by 
genus, species, or sorts, follow the Noun. 

Un honvme hlomc, noir, a white, a black, man. Un arhre fruitier, 
a fruit tree. Un pommier sauvage, a crab-tree. Un verhe acttf, 
an active verb. 

Adjectives expressing a quality natural to the Noun 
may be placed before it. 

Bon vvn, good wine. Mauvaise viande, bad meat. Qromd arhre, 
lofty tree. Excellent fruit, excellent fruit. 

In the language of passion, admiration, or pity, the 
Adjective generally precedes the Noun. 

Un auperhe jardin, a magnificent garden. Un magnifique tableau, 
an admirable picture. Un admirable discoura, a splendid speech. 
Une cMUve criainire, a puny creature. Ces fortwnSs amuints, these 
happy lovers. Be tendres regards, tender looks. 

11 est dans vm>e extreme misdre, he is in deep misery. 11 est dans 
wne mish'e extrime would merely intimate that his distress is great, 
without inferring any intention on the part of the speaker to in- 
terest others in that distress. 

Adjectives which express general qualities originat- 
ing in the nature of the things themselves, generally 
precede the Noun they qualify, when the intention of 
the speaker is to identify them with the persons and 
things in question. 

Un ha/rdi voleur, a bold thief. Un mdchami homme, a bad man. 
Une gramde maison, a large house. Une belle fenrnie, a beautiful 
woman. Une petite fiUe, a little girl. Ce haineuas caractihre, that spite- 
ful temper. Un gracieux sourire, a graceful smilQ.' 
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Upon the same principle we say — Un gramd homme, a great man, 
because greatness seems to be a part of his nature ; and tm homme 
gramd, a tall man, because tallness is a mere accidental quality. 

With Adjectives which sometimes precede and 
sometimes follow the Noun, there must be close analogy 
— a kind of attraction between the Substantive and 
and the Adjective, to admit of its preceding it. 

We cannot say — TJn sage honvme, v/n fiddle "honvme, tm has homme, 
there being no immediate afiSnity between man and wisdom — ^man 
and fidelity — man and baseness ; but the mind will willingly ascribe 
those qualities to philosophy, friendship, intrigue, and we can say, 
both upon principle of analogy and harmony : Un sage phUosophe, 
imfidile ami, v/nefidile Spovae, wne basse intrigue. 

From this principle we shaU say — 

TJn fruit amer, and d'amers regrets. 

TJn temps abominable, and une abominable calomnie. 

TJn homme riche, and un riche n^gociant. 

TJn homme astudeux, and Vastucietix Louis XI. 

TJn homme juste, and une jtiste punition. 

TJn homme faux, and xaiefausse nouvelle. 

TJn puits profond, and une profonde Erudition. 

TJn homme/ori, and \me forte pluie, xaie forte gel6e. 

TJn homme /Mti^6, a frivolous man, and def utiles discours. 

TJn tigre furieuz, and un furieux menteur, an egregious liar. 

TJn homme jo]/etM7, a light-hearted man, and xmejoyeuse humeiir, 
a cheerful disposition. 

TJn homme faible, and xmfaible monarque, un faible ministre, be- 
cause men in such a situation may evince more or less weakness. 



205. — Some Adjectives vary their meaning, accord- 
ing as they are placed before or after the Noun. 

TJn bon homme, a simple man ; un homme bon, a kind man. 

TJne brave f emme, a worthy woman ; une femme brave, a courage- 
ous woman. 

TJn galant homme, a gentleman ; un homme galant, a galant. 

TJn pawvre ecrivain, a pitiful writer ; un ^crivain paMvre, a needy 
writer. 

TJn cruel enfant, a teasing child ; un enfant cruel, a cruel child. 

TJne certavne nouvelle, a certain piece of news; une nouvelle 
eertaine, authentic news. 
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Un plaiaami homme, a ridicnlous man ; nn homme plaisatd, a 
&oetioii8 man. 

T7n peixt homme, a small man ; nn homme peixt, a mean fellow. 

Dee Aonn^tes gens, respectable people; des gens honnHes, civil 
people. 

TTne/otme poite, a secret door ; nne porteyonsse, a sham door. 

Une/otme note, a note out of tones nne note famsse, a wrong 
note. 

Un plaiaauU conte, an nnlikely story ; nn conte plaisant, an amus- 
ing story. 

T7n wmveam pantalon, another pair of trousers; un pantalon 
nottveoMt, a pair of trousers of a new cut, or new-foshioned. 

Une commtme yoix, a unanimous voice; une voix commume, a 
common voice. 

Un seul homme, a single man ; un homme m»1, a man alone. 

Un simple soldat, a private; un soldat simple, a greenhorn. 

Un maigre diner, a poor dinner, a sony meal ; un d(ii«r maigre, & 
fish meal, a fast, or a lenten day. 

Mamvais air, vulgar appearance; I'air mamvais, Dl-natuied or 
vicious look. 

Les propres termes, the very words ; les termee propres, the appro- 
priate words. 

Un tmique tableau, a single picture ; un tableau mnque, a picture 
xmrivalled in its way. 

Une m4ehante satire, a miserable satire; une satire michatnte, a 
wicked satire. 

Le wmoeom vin, the wine newly-come; le vin nouveam, the newly- 
made wine. 

De simples airs, mere airs without tune ; des airs simples, simple 
airs, easy tunes. 

Ia denUire annee, the last of a series of years ; Tann^ demise, 
the year before the present one. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARTICLE 



206. — The Article, whether in its simple or con- 
tracted form, is generally used — 

1st. Before every Noun denoting a genus or a 
species. 

Les poissons nagent. Fishes swim. Lea oiaeaux 
volent. Birds fly. 

Les jolies femmes sont souvent capricievses. Pretty 
women are often whimsical. 

2nd. Before any part of speech used as a Noun. 

II y a loin du vouloir au /aire. It is far from the 
will to the deed. 

Les qu'en dira-t-on inquietent pen le sage. People's 
talk disturb the wise but little. 

Je veux du bon, de beau, die neuf, du solide, I want 
something good, something handsome, something new, 
something substantial. 

Eemabk. — ^Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Cionjnnctions, and 
Ai^ectives, when used as Nouns, axe all masculine, except A<]^ectives 
of persons, which have a gender of their own. 

Oh! lemcmvais! Oh! la mauvaise! Oh! the Ul-naturied man! 
Oh ! the ill-natured woman ! 

3rd. Before names of titles and dignities, and proper 
names qualified by an Adjective, or before an epithet. 

Le roi Childeric HI. fat depose, rasS et renfemie dans 
un monastere. King Childeric III. was deposed, shorn, 
and confined in a monastery. 
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Le gros Jean est tout essoufjU. Fat John is quite out 
of breath. 

Monsieur le sot, monsieur Finsolent, je vous donnerai 
sur les oreilles. You fool, you insolent fellow, I will 
box your ears for you. 

REMARKS. 

1st. — ^The Article Les is often used before the names of distin- 
guished individuals. 

Les Cooke, les P4ron, les Durville, et autres chercheurs eoururent de 
trds^4els dcmgers. The Oookes^ Perons^ and DurviUes, and other 
explorers, ran real dangers. 

2nd. — Before a few names of actresses, poets, painters, or 
notorious persons, as Le Dante, Le Titien, La Bistori, La Brinvilliers, 

Before proper names of ships, or proper names denoting indi- 
yidual distinction. 

Le navire frangais, la Bessowrce, The French ship Kessource. 

Le Tartuffe de Moliire. La M^ope de Voltaire, 

4th. Before any abstract Noun, before names of 
stones and metals, kingdoms (except such as bear the 
name of their capital), provinces, mountains, and 
lakes. 

La vieillesse, Voisivet^, la faineantise appesantissent 
le corps. Old age, sloth, and idleness makes the body 
unwieldy. 

Uor et le platine se trouvent a Vetat natif en Siberie, 
Gold and platina are found in a native state in Siberia. 

La France et VAngleterre ont hngtemps ^tS ennemies 
Vune de V autre, France and England were long hostile 
to each other. 

REMARKS. 



1st. — With Verbs that express " coming out of," " coming from," 
"going to,^ or "rtsiding m," the Article is omitted. 

Depuis que vous Stes en Ecosse, a/oez-vous appris une da/nse iwssaise ? 
Have you learned a Scotch reel since you came to ^^:Q\^aisA'^ 
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II vient de Framce, d'Eapagne, WAngUterre, He is coming from 
France, Spain, England. 

2nd. — ^But if the country we " Iwe tn," " are going to,** or ** eonmg 
from,** is not in Europe, or if we speaik of the great divisions of the 
world, the Article is used. 

lU vont cm Japon, au Mexique, 

Nous arrivons de la Jama/ique, du PSrou, 

II est revenu de VAsie quHl a haJbitde, 

6th. When Adjectives united by Et qualify one and 
the same Noun, the Article is only used once ; but if 
they qualify two different Nouns, the Article is repeated 
before each. 

Leg vieiUes et admirahles formes de notre Icmgue. The 
old and admirable forms of our language., 

Uancien et le nouveau Testament. The ancient and 
New Testament. 

BsKABK. — If there is no conjunction expressed, elegance requires 
the Article to be expressed before every A^ective. 

J^ ^t pourrait-ce Hre, si non le heoM, le gai, Vaimcible Figaro f And 
who else could this be, unless the handsome, the cheerful, and 
amiable Figaro ? 

TUBN INTO FEENCH. 

Plants spring-from* the earth. Caterpillars destroy* the 
leaves and flowers of plants and trees. Avaricious men are 
contemptible. The ancients used-to-have-themselves-anoint- 
ed* on (to the) leaving * the bath. From ^ave to ^^y firom 
livehf * to severe. 

"WTiat-is* puerile should not be quoted/ and what is absurd 
cannot be believed. Blind men say : black feels-rough,' and 
white feels-smooth.* I-recollected " that, in order to teach 
Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they should first " 
teach me Dutch. I-have-been-now-six-months-rambling-ovcr" 
Spain and Portugal. 

Poor Miss Sophia has a sore finger. I have seen little 
William from-next-door" loitering-in" our garden. Prince 
N— , Marshall M— , Colonel F— , Cardinal R— , Bish^f 
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-, and Doctor U — were speaking together about (of) the 
iUness of the Emperor. His father is master" and owner" of 
the lugger," the " Mary Jcme,^'* The metals most common, 
as-well-as"most remarkable for the uses they-are-appHed-to," 
are : Iron^ gold^ silver^ plati/na, copper ^ lead, pewter, zinc, 
4iluminium, and mercury. 

8pam boasts" of giving birth to the two Seneccaa. The 
celebrated painter, Corregio, is the founder of the Lombard 
School. Such-men-as** Descartes, Newton, Twremie, and 
Wellington, are an (the) honour to mankind. France and 
JBkgland have produced warriors-lik^ Caesar and Pompey. 
Innocence and virtue reigned among men when the world 
was yet in its infancy." Stone, iron, and wood are compact 
bodies. Lough Neagh, Lough Erne, and Lough Swilly are 
in Ireland. 

The ancient and toise institutions of England. The art' 
less^ and witty La Fontaine. Old and young people" have 
not the same ideas. The twentieth and thirtieth page. 
Large and small states have different interests. 

The wealthy, the voluptuous Antioch was disturbed by a 
sedition. Whaf grand, what admirable work that-is !*' 

1. Sorfcir' de. — 2. Bonger. — 3. Se faire oindre. — 4. Sortir. — 6. 
Plaisant. — 6. Le. — 7. Ciw. — 8. Est rude. — ^9. Est doux au toucher. 
— ^10. Je me souvins. — 11. D*abord. — 12. Je parconrs depuis six mois. 
— 13. D*^ c6t6. — 14. BMerdans. — 15. Capitaine. — 16. Propri^taire. 
— 17. Chasse-mar^e. — ^18. Comme. — 19. Auxquels onles applique. 
—20. STionore.— 21. Les.— 22. Des.— 23. Adolescence.— 24. NaSf. 
—26. Gens.— 26. Le.— 27. Que voil^. 

207.— The Article is left out— 

1st. When a Noun and the preposition it depends 
upon have the force of an Adjective or an Adverb. 

II a perdu sa fortune par une vie de dissipation et 
d* extravagance. He lost his fortune by a life of dis- 
sipation and extravagance — i.e., by a dissipated and 
extravagant life. 

Le mal vient a cheval et s^en retourne a pied. Mis- 
fortune comes on horseback, and goes ^b^^."^ o^ViQ^. 
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2nd. After the Verb ** To ie," before snchNounB as 
denote the kind or species of things, the rank, the 
title, quality or profession, the country of people. 

Si grand qiie soit Vhomme, il n^en est pas moins 
homme. Let a man be ever so great, he is a man for 
all that — i.e., frail, mortal, infirm, liable to error, &c. 

Monsieur est Persan ? C^est une chose bien extra- 
ordinaire/ Comment peut-on etre Persan I Is the 
gentleman a Persian? It is a very odd thing! 
Strange that anybody should be a Persian ! 

Bemabk. — After some few Predicate Verbs — i.e., such Verbs as re- 
quire a Noun to be added after them to complete their signification, 
as Appeler, devenir, mourir, r ester, nattre, ae faire, passer pour, prendrt 
pov/r, se donnerpour, recormattre pour, se masquer en, se d^gviser en, 
1/raiter de, &c, 

Elle doit Hre cl moi, ditM, et la raison c*est que je m'appeUe lion. 
It ought to be mine, said he, and this because I am the lion. 

Je votidrais quHl m'en eUt coUt^ les deux doigts de la main et Stre ni 
comte ou marqms. I wish it had cost me two fingers of my baud, 
and I had been bom a count or a marquis. 

3rd. Before a Noun beginning an incidental phrase, 
which is an observation upon what has been said, or 
before a Noun in apposition, if there is no necessity 
to point it out emphatically, in which case the Article 
should be used. 

Sovs le regne de Henri IV,, on dinait a la courd onze 
heures, coutume qui pr&valait encore au commencement du 
r^gne de Louis XIV, In the reign of Henry IV., they 
dined at court at eleven o'clock, a custom which was 
still prevalent in the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

La gazelle s'aUait ^battre innocemment, quand un 
chien, m^vdit instmment du plaisir harhare des hommes, 
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vint 8ur Vherbe eventer la trace de see pas. The ante- 
lope went out to sport innocently, when a dog, that 
cursed instrument of the barbarous pleasure of men, 
scented her footstep on the grass. 

Beicabk. — If I say : Ciciron, orateur romain, here Cicero is pre- 
dicated to belong to a class of men called orators or speakers — he 
is one of that class ; but if I want to single him out of his class, 
and represent him as being the great Boman orator, the Article is 
requii^ — Cic^on, Voratewr romain. 

4th. In enumerative sentences, or some proverbial 
sayings — ^before the title of a book, or an address, or a 
nominative of address. 

Humidite, chaleur, lumiere, voild de quoi se composent 
les vSg^taux. Water, heat, light are what plants are 
made of. 

Nature I agis sur lui, mon art te Vahandonne. Nature ! 
work thou upon him, my skill resigns him over to 
thee. 

6th. After the negations ne ni, or ne que, 

Boit repeated, sans and jamais beginning a sentence, 
or before Nouns often mentioned together, or nearly 
synonymous. 

Patience et longueur de temps font plus que force ni 
que rage. Time and patience will do more than either 
strength or violence. 

Soit indnilgence du ministere, soit crainte ou Tnepris. 
Whether indulgence in the administration, or fear or 
contempt. 

II fait mauvais bitter contre vent etmaree. It is not 
safe striving against wind and tide. 

Les sa/vanes ou prairies naturelles. The prairies or 
natural meadows. 
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6th. Before Nouns which express but one idea with 
the preceding Verb, as faire fortune y to make a fortune ; 
rendre visite, to pay a visit. 

7th. After Adverbs of quantity, aggregate or collec- 
tive Nouns, before the latter of two Substantives, if it 
sufficiently determines the sense of the former, or 
before the Noun depending on the preposition certain 
Participles or Adjectives require. 

Le peuple est un animal a beaucoup de hmgues et peu 
d'yeux. The people is an animal with many tongues 
and little clear-sightedness. 

Le metier de cordonnier, de taUleur, de tisserand. 
The trade of a shoemaker, of a tailor, of a weaver. 

KwTVTATfR:. — Bien, laplwpaai, and la nmliipUciU require the Article. 

8% vous Stes si susceptible vous rencontrerez dans la vie hien des chosa 
qui voius d4plalront If you are so easily huffed, you will meet with 
much to displease you in life. 

Nul doute qu'il ne rSforme la plupart des ahus. There is no qaestion 
but he will reform most of the abuses. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

A church bell. ^ A joiners^ bench. * A watch case.' Act 
with uprightness and honour, and you are sure of an approv- 
ing* conscience. He oxitedfearlessli/ (without fear). 

She wavers, * she hesitates, in a word, she is a woman. He 
is a grocer by- trade,* but he says he prefers being afarmeff 
and l-wish ' I were a sailor. She had delayed ' creating him 
em earl. He will never marry ; * he will die a bachelor. She 
would-rather-remain-«twyZe" than to marry him. Why-was- 
I-not" born a stag, or some other animal, the glory of the 
forest ! 

He is poor, aproofthsct he is honest." You write badly, 

a habit you-must" correct. They ordered him to seat him- 

self in their presence, a rore" honou/r in this proud" court. 
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John, an intelligent lad,^* had but one fault," (the) idleness, 
€m odious vice. Alexander, the son of Philip. 

To" interest, repose, honour, glory, conscience, everything 
IS sacrificed. He wears-out" everything: shoes, clothes^ 
hooks, in-no-time.** Owe no man anything : a discourse on 
Commercial Morals. A Life of M. 'EL., a London hanker, 
A good nam^ is-better^ than riches." He has neither debts 
nor lawsuits. There is little likelihood** of his ever making 
(Subj.) a fortune. 

There is a great deal of waste** in the refining of sugar. 
Were there Srgreat-mcmy-^^^^le^ at the concert ? the-attend- 
ance-was-expected-to-be-large.*' The field was strewn" mth 
dead and dying. I shall always take care-to-have" the 
kitchen garden always filled with cabbages, lettuces, carrots, 
turnips, sorrel, * chervil, and parsley. The whole physiog- 
nomy expressed so much mildness. 

1. Cloche. — 2. Etabli. — 3. Boite. — 4. Approbatrice. — 5. Flotter. — 
6. De son 6tat. — 7. Moi, je voudrais. — 8. DifEerer de. — 9. Se marier. 
— 10. Aimer mieux raster fille. — 11. Que ne suis-je. — 12. Int^gre. — 
18. Dont il faut vous. — 14. Trte rare. — 16. M^re. — 16. Jeune homme. 
— 17. D^faut. — 18. Pour. — 19. User. — ^20. En un rien de temps. — 
21. Benomm^. — 22. Valoir mieuz. — 23. Ceinture dor^e. — 24. 
Probable. — 2&. D^chet. — 26. Bien du monde. — 27. On s'attendait 
qu'il y aurait beaucoup de monde. — ^28. Jonch6. — ^29. Soin d'avoir. 



THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE. 

208. — Any Noun used in a partitive sense requires 
Du, de la, de l\ des before it ; but if an Adjective pre- 
cedes the Noun, de alone is used, and repeated before 
each adjective, if two should precede the Noun. 

EUe a des yeux hUus, de belles dents et des cheveux 
rcAJux. She has blue eyes, fine teeth, and red hair. 

n y a de Uenjolies choses dans ce raman. There 
are some very interesting passages in that novel. 

n a de bonnes et de mauvaises heures. He has his 
good and bad fits. 



208 KTRBCTSKS ON 



SEILLRES. 

Ist. — Scanetim«& dn, de 1a, ^ V, <xt det is used before a Noun pre- 
ceded bj an A4i«<ct3Te, when we want to call tibe attoitioii to the 
Xoon, cr wben theXoum andtiie A^yeetzTeai>eao doedyoomijected 
MB to form but one idea. 

VifiiiM dm v^niaJbi^ k/mMtemr, dt hi rrait pc»6si€, de la JtRiiepfcUosopMe. 
Tlies>? is i>eal honour, true poetij, and sound philnwyhy. 

AfkHa-mtoi dat ptHU-poU. Bujmegieenpeas. But we must say: 
JfA^in-mot d^ ^Anir ptHU-pmis, becAose pcHU-pcis is preceded by an 
A4ie«i?tiTe- 

Snd. — ^A TransitiTe Y<ab usted n<egatiTehr, or both negatively and 
intenogatiTehr:. takes De when the doise is really negative; but 
if the Xoun is moii&esi br an A^jetetiTe car an incidental proposi- 
tion, or if the intenv^tion is coe of a]]fteal, da, deloyde F, det, 
must Wusied. 

i? a^y a fas df |Mf» otk la fAa«« imi plac hdle fm*em Iriamde, 
Hkexe is not a <\>untry in which fina* sport is to be had than in 
Ii>eland. 

B a*<3 pus des iii^s hiem •trA^fdcjas, His ideasaienone of the most 
orthodox. 

JWios-roas pas d^ r-idmcaiiom,, -'m wkfrite wi dts talents, eommeid 
jM>ttr«s-rcN» crvt«A4.$/v de %e pas ne%ssir f Have you not educatioii, 
merit, and talents — how can you be afraid that you will not succeed? 



That tailor sells ready-niade ' ch^hei. He has momfy and 
credit y both-of- which * are at your service It-is -enough-that- 
I-haTe-lent-hini * in<Mt^^ and* I will not gv>-bail-far-hiiiL ' 
Thereby ou-havesill- the- writing-materials : * jfaper^ pemty ink, 
and 9ealiit^*car. The travellers who have lmyg€tge ' must- 
get-it-registered * hahf an hour b^bre their departure. None 
shall have ir»> except ourselves and our Mends. Has he 
amf protectors ^ yes> he has very pwcw^/^Z-ones. * Tea must 
have great regard* {£l.) for him. She has little pleasing- 
ways- with-h«r." Why does he keep'' 9uc\ people about him? 
Diet** and exercise are excellent physicians. I have good 
feaurss^ne peaches, and beamtijitl grapes. 

Mave you mme cheaper? I have mo other. The man 
M^nt away savins: there iww no answer. We never allow 
JMQpr abfttemeiit. He newr carrier money about" him. He 
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says he has ^iven them no advice, but be-sure-he-has." T, 
who have no nails in*' my shoes. She was uneasy at not re^ 
ceiving any news. But you, young lady, you have no ex- 
cuse-to-pl«ad." Her feelings are (she has no feelings) none 
of-the-noblest." I have no money to squander-foolishly.^ I 
have not sufficient fv/nds to defray all expenses. Do not seS^ 
them examples that are {Suhj.) pernicious. Do not listen to 
selfish** advice {pi.). Do not wish-foi^ fortune, but for health 
and wisdom. 

1. Tout faits. — 2. L'un et Tautre. — 3. Je me contente de lui 
avoir pr^t^. — 4. Mais. — 6. Le cautionner. — 6. Voil^ tout ce qu'il 
vous f aut pour ^rire. — 7. Baggage. — 8. Doivent le faire inscrire. — 
9. Puissants.-^IO. Managements. — 11. Mani^res qui plaisent. — 12. 
GJarder.— 13. B6gime. — 14. Eabais. — 16. Sur. — ^16. Soyez sfir que 
si. — 17. A. — 18. Excuse. — 19. Bien releves. — 20. D^penser foUe- 
ment. — ^21. Donner. — ^22. Interess^s. — 23. Desirer. 

PECULIABITIES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

209. — In general propositions, or before a part of 
the body, or a faculty of the mind, the French prefer 
the Definite Article to the Indefinite. 

La vie de V enfant eat fort chancelante jusqu^d Vdge de 
trois ans. The life of a child is very precarious till 
the age of three. 

EUe a Vhumeur gaie. She is of a gay disposition. 

Ce chirurgien n'a pas la main sure. This surgeon 
has not a steady hand. 

Before Nouns of weight, number, or measure, to 
denote the worth or cost of things, the' French use 
the Definite, the English the Indefinite Article. 

Combien I'once, le metre, la douzaine, le litre ? How 
much an ounce, a yard, a dozen, a litre ? 

BEMABKS. 

let. — Ji no price is mentioned^ we say : Louer ime eha/mbre au 
mot*. To take a room by the month. 

Ces fruits se vendent au pcmier. Those {rait ^eWV^ \)[i<b\i^jSK^^\>. 
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2iid. — ^With expressions of time — ^the price of admisaioii to public 
places — ^the salary paid to persons. Par is more generally used than 
the Definite Article. 

IJfavJt que les chevaux soiewt abreuv^splusiewnfoisparjotar. Horses 
must be watered several times in the day. 

210. — "A'' or "fln" is not used after of hefore the 
person or thing reproached or admired, nor after of 
before fractional Nouns, nor after " what'' in exclama- 
tory sentences. 

That fool of a Charles, who lias just told him thai 
he was a bore. Cet imbecile de Charles qui vient de lui 
dire qn'il est une scie. 

What an ass ! Quel due ! 

Give me a good quarter of a pound* Donnez-moi 
an hon quart de Uvre. 

BEHJLRKS. 

Ist- — ** WTkaiy"^ in admiratiTe sentences, is often rendered hj U, 
Id, l«s. 

La chvnmamif ptrspftHre pour mm, fpolti! What a ciumniiig 
prckspect for a serr^uit ! 

2nd. — ^^ TkfJ^ meaning " IkisS is i^tidered by ce, orf, eeiie. 

C^<efemmie mf n/rn^ s>iv^fmfmi pas a ncm damger. The woman does 
not dO mneh as droam of ber danger. 

211* — A or «f n prtecedes, in French, the words "100,** 
*- sueJi," •* half." -* so/' 

Tjt trap f^timd Pc^ harit la riandt^. Too great a fire 
seory^hes the mtMit. 

tarn* f Is it htit an oume^ or an ooneie and a half too 
iruit. 
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80ul of a man without education as the marble in the quany. 
A sailor's life has its fatigues and dangers. I like a lobster. 
I have a passion-for-pictures. * An excess of application is 
bad-for-health, * so don't kill yourself. 

She is-no-beauty, * but she has a clear complexion, * a well 
proportioned body, and a lively -countenance. ^ Polish- 
women' have a slender- waist, * a small and pretty foot, and 
fine hair (jpL), The crane" has a Yerj long bill and neck. 
Geese and goslings behave- very-much-like" ducks, but they 
have a more sober" look. 

Eggs may-be-had" at a shilling a dozen. He is paid so- 
much" a page. Claret" costs three francs a bottle. Do you 
beHeve he can afford a guinea a day ? We dined at so much 
a head. 

My rascal of a nephew. A scamp" of a child. What a 
rascal of a steward ! What a gossip" of an old woman ! He 
is a poor creature" of a man. What a comical" figure ! 

The clock^ strikes every quarter of an hour. Put each 
quarter of a pound in a piece of paper. 

So slight a fault did not deserve so great a punishment. 
Why-do-you-tell-me^ such a thing? Such a gift is too small 
a reward for so great a service. I fear he will sink^ (Subj.) 
under so heavy a burden.^ Where-could-there-be-found" so 
idle a boy ? 

1. Vouloir. — 2. Convertir. — 3. Passion des tableaux. — 4. Nuisible h, 
la sante. — 6. N*est pas belle. — 6. Teint. — 7. Physionomie piquante. 
8. Les Polonaises. — 9. Taille svelte. — 10. Otrae. — 11. Ont k peu 
pr^ les m^mes habitudes que. — 12. Grave. — 13. On trouve or on 
achate. — 14. A tant. — 15. Le Bordeaux. — 16. Fripon. — 17. Bavarde. 
—18. Esp^ce.— 19. Dr61e.— 20. Pendule.— 21. Morceau.— 22. Pour- 
quoi me dire. — ^23. Succomber. — ^24. Charge. — 26. Ovl pourrait-on 
trouver. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOUN. 



ON THE PLURAL COMPOUND OP NOUNS AND COMPOUND 

ADJECTIVES. 

212. — In Compound Substantives, the Substantive 
and Adjective alone are variable. 

1st. Compound Substantives, formed of two Nouns, 
generally take the sign of the plural, though both 
may reject it, or the plurality may rest on one of 
them alone. 

Un dwu'fl^ur, a cauliflower, rf^ choux-fleurs. 

Un colin-niaiUardy blind-man's buff, des coUn- 
ntaUlard. 

Un Ildtd'Dku, an hospital, des Hdtels'Dieu. 

Un br^he-denty a gap-tooth person, des breche-dents, 

2nd. With regard to Substantives united by a 
Prej>osition, the first generally takes the sign of the 
plural, though both may take a plural form, if both 
admit of an idea of plurality. 

Une fcmme de chamhrc^ a lady's maid, des femmet 
de chambre. 

Un serpent a sonnettes^ a rattlesnake, des ^rpents a 
mnnettes. 



ExcsPTTOKs. — Des coq^^^i/My cock ftnd bnU stories. I>» fit 
d-terre, a. momentary pestini^-plaoe. Des tSte^a-ii&ie^ iatarievi ^ 
tween two peraone f&>ce to ^oe. 
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Srd, When a Compound Substantive is a Noun and 
an Adjective, both generally take the sign of the 
plural. 

Un gentilhomme, a nobleman, des gentihhommes. 

Exceptions. — Bea grand* mdres, des gramd* tcmtes, &c., when grande 
is abbreviated into grand^ with an apostrophy before a Feminine 
Nonn beginning with a Consonant. 

4th. When a Compound Substantive is a Verb, an 
Adverb, or a Preposition, joined to a Noun, the latter 
alone takes the sign of the plural, if it suggests an 
idea of plurality. 

Un avant'bras, a fore arm, des avant-bras. 

Un chasse-mouche, a fly-flap, des chasse-mouches. 

Exceptions. — Un revetl^matm, an aJarm clock, dea reveiUmaim. 
Un coupe-gorge, a cut-throat place, des coupe-gorge. Un chassC' 
mcvr4e, a coasting lugger, des chasse-marie. Un voUcm^ent, des voU 
avr^ent. 

5th. A Compound Substantive, formed of invariable 
parts of speech, remains invariable. 

Des passe-passe, legerdemain. Des passe-pa/rtout, 
pass keys. Des pour-boire, gratuities, something for 
one's self. 

6th. Nouns, used Adjectively, remain invariable, 
when, by ellipsis, they qualify another Noun, as des 
robes orange, des fleurs ponceau, des covleurs a/wrore ; 
but rose, ^carlate, and mordorS (reddish brown) have 

« 

actually become Adjectives, and follow the rule of 
Adjectives. 

7th. Adjectives, used Adverbially to qualify an Ad- 
jective or a Participle^ remain invan&VA.^. 
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Legere et court-vetue, eUe aUait a grands pas. Nimble 
and short-coated, she was walking at a great rate. 

Du beurre nouveau-battu. Butter newly-churned. 
UneJiUe nouveau-nee, a new-born daughter. 

Exception. — "Frais" is an exception. Uiiemaison toute fratehe 
faite, a house quite newly-built. Appartement tout frais dicwd, 
lodgings newly painted and papered. Dea roses toutes fratches 
cueillies, roses freshly pulled. 

8th. Proper names do not take the sign of the 
plural, unless they are used as common Nouns. 

Les deua: Rousseau n'etaient point parents. The two 
Eousseaus were nothing to each other. 

Les Nirons sont les jieaujx du genre humain. The 
Neros are the scourge of mankind. 

213. — The former of two English Nouns, noting 
the material of which a thing is made, becomes the 
last in French, and requires the Preposition De be- 
fore it. 

An iron bar, une barre de fer. A golden snuff-box, 
une tabatiere d'or. A feather bed, un lit de plume. 

214. — ^When ^' quelqu'uny'' ^^ quelque chose,'* ^^rien,'* 
" personne,'* or ^^ acardinalnumber,'* is followed by an 
Adjective or a Past Participle, put De before the 
latter. 

II y eut mille hommes de tues. There were a thou- 
sand men killed. 

Y a-t'il qv£lqu'un de malade chez vous ? Is there 
anybody ill at home ? 
II n'y a rien de pi^e c^un diner froidf si ce n*est un 
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diner rechauffe. There is nothing worse than a cold 
dinner^ unless it is a dinner warmed up. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

. Waiter, what have you got for dinner ? Mutton-cho]^, lamb- 
chop, ^orA?-chop, or tJ^aZ-cutlet. Give a silver fork, I do not 
like steel forks. Did he get* at the Exhibition a gold, a 
silver, or a bronze medal ? I have no slate pencil. Which 
do you prefer, a coal or 2^ wood fire? The schoolmaster. 
The hoarding-scJioolmaster.^ A dark-claret ' silk dress, trim- 
med-with* black ribbon. There are yet but two sheets 
worhed'oS. * There was a (i.e., one) great battle fotight. ' 
Is-there-any-news ? ' There were several houses httrnt. There 
are several persons gone already. Something unexpected, 
something great, somdhing new. How ma/wg bottles are there 
broken ? 

1. Obtenu. — 2. Maitre de pension. — 3. Grenat fonce. — 4. Eelev6e 
de. — 5. Tirees. — 6. Livr^e. — 7. T a-t-il quelque chose de nouveau. 

215. — When the latter of two Nouns expresses the 
particular use, the purpose, the destination, the form, 
or structure of the former, or what is accessory to it, 
the Preposition A is placed between them. 

Unfer a cheval, a horse shoe. Un fusil a aiguille, 
a needle gun. De VhuiU a quinquet, lamp oil. 

Bemabk. — A is used in the same way before an Infinitive — 
Une chambre d cwtcher, a sleeping apartment. XJnfer d r&passer, 
a smoothing-iron. 

But if the second Noun expresses the con- 
stant or actual use of the former, the condiments 
some dishes are made with, the perfumes entering 
into the composition of some preparations, or some 
distinctive peculiarity of the first Noun, au, a la, a l\ 
aua, should be used instead of 1. 
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Le marchS a la volaiUe, the poultry market. Le pot 
a VeaUy the water jug. La femme aua^ huitreSy the 
oyster-woman. Une glace a la vaniUe, vanilla ice. 
De la soupe a la tortue, turtle soup. Dannez-moi de la 
pommade au jasmin, a la violette, show me some jessa- 
mine and violet pomatum. 

C^^tait un vieux petit monsieur au nez couperosi, au 
visage gras, au menton double. He was a little copper- 
nosed, fat-faced, double-chinned old gentleman. 

Bemabk. — This construction, d, au, d la, aux, is often rendered 
by " with " and a Nonn, or an Adjective in " ed" or Present Parti- 
ciple in "xTig" 

THEN INTO FRENCH. 

A double barrelled gun. A ^ovi-woolled^ cloth. A 
9tringed instrument. Yoxa-footed^ animals. A double 
bladed' penknife. Silver hqfted* knives. 

What soup have you got ? vegetable soup, rice soup, ver- 
micelli soup, macaroni soup, and ^ecwe-soup-with-crusts. * 
Bring us sorrel soup, and order* a beefsteak with fried pota- 
toes, veal chops witJi mushroom, a duck with green peas, and 
after that a cherry jam tart, meringues with ci*eam and 
strawberry ice. 

The barber, a-tall-lean-5aZ(^Aeflkf^-man, ^ with a shrewd- 
countenance^ and a prying* look, ushered" him into a room 
where a strong-limbed,^^ long-armed, and broad-shouldered 
old man sat-by-the-fire-side-in-his" nightcap and slippers. 

He was a tall, spare" man, «ri^A-an-olive-complexion," 
with deep-set " eyes, dark and well-knitted " eyebrows. He 
bad" a broad brimmed, steeple-croM7w«(^-hat," with an old- 
fashioned^ long skirted, sky-blue coat. 

He summoned-to-bis-presence ^ his trustiest alguazil — a- 
gaunt-bungry-^oAreW-varlet." He was a weasel;/ocei^ spider- 
leggedP varlet,** supple and insinuating. The old man was 
leading two children, the one a little oiivhhj-eheehed^ curly- 
keaded, hls^k-eyed boy, and the other a httle j^ale-faced, blue- 
eyed, f&ir-haired girl. 
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1. Poil court. — 2. Pattes. — 3. Lame. — 4. Manche. — 5. Delapnr^ 
am croutons. — 6. Commandez. — 7. Un grand maigre k t^te chauve. 
— 8. Physionomie nis6e. — 9. Curieux. — 10. Faire entrer. — 11. Mem- 
bra. — 12. Etait assis au coin du feu en. — 13. Sec. — 14. OlivAtre. — 
16. Enfonc^. — 16. Joints. — 17. Porter. — 18. Chapeau pointu. — 19. 
Antique. — 20. Fit venir devant lui. — 21. Un grand maigre h. Tair 
vorace. — 22. A la figure de fouine. — ^23. Aui jambes de fuseau. — 24. 
Drdle.— 26. Joufflu. 



ON THE POSSESSIVE. 

216. — The English Possessive is rendered, in French, 

by de, d, au, a la, aux ; celui or celle de, ceux 

or celles de ; chez, 

A woman's voice is generally clearer than a man's. 
La voix des femmes est ordinairement plvs claire que 
celle des hommes, 

I shall blow that villain's brains out. Je brulerai 
la cervelle a ce coquin. 

Inquire at Mr. B's. S'adresser a M. B. 

TUEN INTO FEENCH. 

JEverybodifa (de) business is nohodi/*s business. Man's 
life seldom reaches- above-a ^ hundred years. In-the-sight ' 
of God, man^s strength is * weakness ; man's wisdom is foUy ; 
man^s hopes are vanity. The JboV 8 * prosperity becomes his 
destruction.* Do you know those who stand-for* the 
sheriffs office? 

Don't pull that horse^s (a) bridle; you will make him 
rear. Render unto Caesar that which is Ccesar's, Are they 
going to cut off that marC% leg ? Are you going to cut 
that child^s hair ? Have you torn that lad's coat ? Whose 
carriages are these — ^the King's, the Queen's, or the JBHnces' f 
Whose horses are these — the officer's or the general's ? 

Jane's fan is prettier than ^ Charlotte's, Are these children 
yours or your brother's ? — ^No, they are the certain's. We 
drank your health and your sister's, 

CaU at the poulterer's and the greengrocer' i. "L <i.wss& 
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from Miss D*8, I left the parcel at Longman's, the hooh 
seller. He has placed his son in-an-^ons^^-office. * 

1. Ne s'^tend gnhre au-del^ de. — 2. Anx yeux. — 3. Ceet. — i, 
XxLsexis^. — 5. Buine. — 6. Briguer. — 7. Que celiu. — 8. Chez un avon^. 



COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

217. — ^When a Collective General includes as a Col- 
lective unity the whole of the persons spoken of, the 
Verh is used in the singular. 

Uarmie dea injideles fut entierement d&faite. The 
army of the infidels was entirely routed. 

La moiti^ des humains rit de Vautre moitie. One 
half of mankind laughs at the other. 

Une douzaine de ce livre vous coutera tant. A dozen 
copies of the work will cost you so much. 

218. — A Collective Partitive, followed by a Noun 
in the plural, requires a Plural Verb, if the Plural 
Noun which follows the Collective is the ruling idea 
in the mmd. 

Une partve des injideles y furent tues. A part of the 
infidels were killed. 

La nwiti^ de ines pmnmes sont gdtees. One-half of 
my apples are spoiled. 

Une douzaine de Uvres etaient ^pars sur une table, A 
dozen of books lay scattered on a table. 

TtraN ESTO FSENCH. 

The multitude Aave neither the talent of jnd^ng nor that- 
of* doubting. The-mati^ ' are only fit * to-be-led * or driven. 
Happy ihe people who are governed by a wise King ! The 
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jwnily are coming to-settle* in our neighbourhood. That 
multitude of children hemlder-me.^ 

The greatest part of these houses are huilt half in bricks 
and half in wood. The Senate was divided ; m>ost of them 

were of opinion that . A part of the goods ' have been 

damaged. In the world we see many a rogue cheating * one 
another. Have not a hundred soldiers just arrived ? Did 
not some-forty * children die with hunger ? Did not a dozen 
of workmen cowe-for" money ? 

1. Celxd de. — 2 .Le Vulgaire. — 3. Bon. — 4. A se laisser mener. — 
6. S'etablir. — 6. Me toumer la t^te. — 7. Marchandises. — 8. Se 
duper. — 9. Une quarantaine. — 10. Demander. 




FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITIONS. 



Impobtant Behabk. — Before translating any of these Composi- 
^ tions, the student should read the theory of the rules pointed 
out by the numbers in parenthesis, as they are the key showing 
how to render the passage. These compositions should be 
commenced as soon as the Infinitive Construction has been 
mastered. 



HENEY THE FOUETH. 

Henbt the (207) Fotjeth had a son, who was very wild, and 
so free with the people that they (190) called him Harry; 
and we are told (135) that he was sometimes called Mad-cap 
Prince of Wales. He played many pranks in his youth, and 
gave his father, as may be supposed, much trouble. I 
^hall (90) relate one of his tricks. 

Among his riotous companions, there was one (145) named 
Sir John Falstaff, a great, fat, good-humoured fellow, whom 
he loved better than the rest ; this old fellow spent (81) all 
his time in (36) eating, * drinking, and making m^rry ; and 
as he could amuse by his jests and * stories, the Prince did 
not refuse (82) to associate with him. 

One evening when * they were drinking together, with 
several other riotous companions, the old rogue proposed that 
they should go and (7) rob some travellers who were travel- 
ling from Rochester to London ; to this proposition (154) 
the Prince ought to have (18) objected, but, as bethought it 
was only a joke, he consented (146). 

So they all went out (82) and met the travellers, whom 
they fell upon and robbed of all their money. They returned 

1 The Prepositions d, d«, or en should be repeated before every Verb. 

> The Possessive A(^eotives, like the Article, must be repeated before every Noun. 

s " When," referring to an expression of time, as the '* day when," the *' moment 
when,** the '* minute when," *' hardly when,'* *' soaroely when/* is rendered by que^ 
€m, et alon. 
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again * to London, and went into a tavern, where they ordered 
a good supper and plenty of wine, which was * to be paid 
for • with the money (177) they had stolen. 

The travellers, who were in the greatest fright at the dis- 
agreeable meeting, ran away and hid themselves, lest they (3) 
should be killed as well as robbed. Do not imagine, how- 
ever, they remained long concealed; for^ as soon as they 
thought the danger was over, they turned about and followed 
the thieves, to (26) see which road they took. 

The Prince and his rakish associates little dreamed of 
pursuit ; but the travellers, who were not such " cowards as 
to stay long in their hiding-place, pursued them closely, until 
they saw them enter a tavern, which some remained to guard, 
whilst the others went to get assistance from the sherfil 

On hearing the story, the sheriff took a pai-ty of men, and 
hastened to arrest the criminals. How great must have (82) 
been his surprise, when he entered the room where the cul- 
prits (140) were at supper, to find the King's son one of the 
most boisterous of the assembly ! 

At first he did not know what to do, for no one durst 
charge the King's son with robbery (155) ; still, for the sake 
of justice, he thought it wisest to take them all before the 
judge. When the judge heard of it, his astonishment was 
greater than the (216) sheriff's. 

After the prisoners were brought ' before him, he addressed 
the Prince thus — " I am both" sorry and surprised to see your 

♦ Do not mistake revenir for retourner ; the former means, to return to the place 
where the speaker actually is — i.e., to come back ; the latter, to return to the place 
where he was — i.e., to go back. 

' " To be," denoting a future action as likely or intended to he, is rendered hy devoir, 

« " For " is not expressed in French after payer, to pay for ; vendre, to sell for ; 
dtmander, to ask for ; acheter, to buy for ; chercher, to look for ; attendre, to wait for ; 
and dAsirer, to wish for. It is expressed by cliercher, with the following Verbs : — " To 
go for," alter chercher ; " to send for," envoyer chercher ; " to come for," venir chercher. 

f " For^ meaning " because," or " on this account," is rendered by Car ; and by 
Pour, when it denotes purpose, and means ** intended for." 

• " Such'' before an Ac^ective is expressed by 8i. 

» Porter, apporter; mener, amener, to bring, to take. The two first are applied to 
objects or beings who have no power of locomotion and must be carried; the two 
latter are applied to persons or animals. Keeping this distinction in view. Porter and 
fnener indicate the transfer of the object, person or animal from the place where we 
are to another place : whereas amener and apporter express the transfer from a place 
where we are not, to a place where we are. 

w"BoMi," followed by **and," is usually expressed by et when emphatically ex< 
pressed ; if not, et may be omitted. 
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Highness in such bad company ; however, out of respect for 
your father, I will not send you to prison with the others, 
but I will go in the morning and acquaint the TTing of your 
misconduct." 

This speech so incensed Harry, that what do you think 
he did ? He raised his (162) hand in a violent fory and 
gave the old judge a box (155) on the ear. Thereupon, the 
judge ordered him to be (^Subj.) taken immediately to prison, 
for having (3) been daring enough to (26) insult the law, 
by (46) striking one of its officers. 

When the old man informed (86) the King how he had 
acted, the King praised him, and made the Prince ask for 
pardon. Harry, who by this time was rather cooler, saw 
how much he was to blame, so (141) he willingly confessed 
his fault, and humbly begged the judge to forgive him, 
which (186) the old man did. 

This noble action so delighted the King, that he said — ^** I 
am a happy King to have so (211) honest a judge, who was 
not afraid to send my son to jail ; but I am a happier father 
to have so good a son, who is not ashamed to acknowledge his 
fault, and submit himself to the laws that he had offended." 

We have spoken enough of Harry's bad conduct; we 
shall (90) now see how he afterwards became one of the 
best (109) Kings that ever reigned (Suhj.) in England. It 
happened one day that his father, whilst on his death-bed, fell 
asleep ; at that moment the Prince passed through the room, 
and seeing his father lying with his eyes shut, he thought he 
was dead. 

Doubtless, he was (82) grieved at his loss, but not so much 
as a dutiful child ought to have (18) been ; for, seeing the 
crown on a cushion by the side of the King, he put it on his 
own head and walked off, believing nobody had a better right 
to wear it than himself. 

The King, who was only dosing, awoke a few moments 
after, and missing the crown, inquired of those around him 
who had removed it. When he heard who it was, he sent to 
tell (to) the Prince that he wished to speak with (to) him. 
The Prince, annoyed at having (2) shown so much precipit- 
ancy, returned, carrying the crown submissively in his hand. 

When he was near the bedside, he knelt down, and laying 
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the crown on tlie pillow, listened to his dying father, who, 
chiding him for his impatience, said — " As I am so ill yon 
probably will not have long to wait ; but, be assured, when- 
ever the crown falls to your lot, you will find more (196) pain 
than pleasure in (to) wearing it." 

" For," added he, " a King must be a (the) father to his 
people, and feel for all even as a father does for his children. 
The Prince, with tears in his eyes (for he was really penitent), 
besought forgiveness for the past, assuring (to) his father 
that he neither wished for his death nor to be a King in his 
stead. 

Furthermore, he promised, should he become (98) King, to 
w^atch over the comfort and happiness of those under his 
charge. The dying King delighted to hear his son talk so 
virtuously and wisely, forgave him for the past, and shortly 
after breathed his last. 

The Prince then became (82) King, and, remembering 
what he had promised, resolved to amend his ways, and to 
behave with dignity and prudence. This wonderful revolu- 
tion struck every one with surprise ; but Falstaff and his un- 
deserving companions, counting upon the friendship of the 
Prince, only laughed at the news, and they even looked upon 
one another as the future legislators of the kingdom. 

If the unruly and dissolute were full of joy and hope, all 
the wise and quiet folks were greatly alarmed at the prospect 
of a King wicked, turbulent, and licentious ; but none was 
more frightened than the old judge, about whom we have 
just (25) spoken, and who had thrown (24) the Prince into 
prison for having (2) given him a blow. 

The day of the coronation took place ; lords and ladies, 
churchmen and commoners — in fact, all who could gain ad- 
mittance — came to pay their respects to the new monarch. 
Amongst the crowd were seen (135) Falstaff and the magis- 
trate, the one expecting great favour from his jovial -master, 
the other forboding an unpleasant interview. 

But each of them was in the wrong, for the King, in a 
loud voice, said — " If, when Prince, I had to sleep" a night on 
straw, because I was foolish enough to (26) let my passion get 

11 T had to sleep, j'ai eu d passer. Do not mistake $e coucher for dorviir: tkc fex^cskwt 
alludes to the place we sleep in ; the latter denotes the aA\. oi %\««;\\'u%. 
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the better of my good sense, I will not, now that I am King, 
disdain to hear what the judge who condemned me has to say 
in his defence/' 

"The kindness of my Sovereign," replied the judge, "in- 
spires me with courage to speak, and convinces me that your 
Majesty will be pleased to say that I only fulfilled my duty." 
" Yes," exclaimed the King, " I do say so. Thou art an up- 
right man, and it would be injustice not to bestow on thee 
the reward (177) thy probity has so well merited. For, since 
thou wast undaunted enough to put the law in force against 
thy master, I am sure I can depend on thee ; therefore, I 
make thee Lord Chief Justice of England." 

Then, turning to Falstaff and the others, he said — " Be- 
gone out of my sight ; you led (84) me astray ; you en- 
couraged mo to commit faults, and to forget the respect I 
owed to my father and my subjects. You did (84) more ; 
you pei'suaded (84) mo to act in a way by no means 
honourable. For such counsel you might (94) expect to suflPer ; 
but, no : I will not punish you, because I was not less to 
blame than yourselves, and because I cannot help feeling 
some regard for those of whose (178) society I was once 
fond. Nevertheless, I will have nothing more to do with 
you ; so away ! I long to be rid of such bad councillors." 



NOTES EXPLICATIVES. 
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Wile?, Stotvrcli or turbulent. Free, fwnUUer. Mad-cap Prince of 
Wales, r^cerveU Prince fie OalJes. Many pranks, biew des tovrs. 
Translate : And gave, as may be sn.pp<»ed, much troiible to his 
father. Tricks, malice or es^glerie. 

Riotous, de d^baniche, A great, fat, good-hmnoiiTed fellow, m 
grand et gros gaiCiard de honne humeur. Could amuse, amuaaiL To 
associate with, de se Passocier. Objected to, repousser. So they all 
want out^ Us paaHrent done t<ms. Kobbed of, d ^ Us voUrenL 
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« 

To order^ commander. And plenty of wine, et du vm en abond' 
ance. Translate : The travellers, to whom this disagreeable meet- 
ing (rencontre) had caused the greatest fear, &c. Ban &Yra,y, prendre 
la fuite, a'enfuir. Lest, de pewr de. Turned about, revim/rent sv/r 
lews pcu, Bakish, dissolus. Little dreamed of pursuit, a'attend- 
aient d itre powrsuivis. Such cowards as to, a>8sez poltrons powr. 
Closely, de prds. On hearing the story, d ce rSdt, A party of, 
quelqwe. How great must have been, tornhien diJiib itre grande. To 
charge with, a^ccuser de. For the sake of, dans VinUr^t de. It 
wisest, quHl serait plus sa^e. To take, condvire. Heard of it, en 
entendit parler. Brought, amends. Both, d la fois. Out of, pa/r. 
In the morning, and acquaint the King, demain chez le roi et 
Pia^ormerai, 

So, teUement, Of its officers, de cette mime loi. How he had 
acted, de la mami^e dont il avait agi. Made the Prince, commanda 
au. By this time, dans ce mome/nt. Bather cooler, phM cahne 
Whilst on his deathbed^ fell asleep, s'endormii sv/r son lit de mort, 
To pass through, traverser. 

Lying, r^oser. With his fsee Bule 162, and foot-note, page 156) 

Walked off, s^en aller. Had a better right to wear it than him 
self, n'avait plus que lui le, &o., &o. Dosing, a^soupi. Missing, ne 
trouvawt plus. To inquire of, dem^mder d. Around him, qui 
Fentouraient. Had removed it, s'en dtaU empari. Heard, »ut. Be- 
tumed, carrying the crown submissively in his hand, rapporta 
humblemewt 2a covronne. As I, Je. You, qite vov^. Whenever, 
lorsque. Will fall to your lot, vous dcherra en partage. In, eJ. A 
father, le pire. And feel for all, even as a father does, eit qi^il res- 
9ewte powr tous ce qu* 4prouve un pdre, &c. 

With, page 156, foot-note. In his, auor. Stead, pZaee. Further- 
more, en outre. Comfort, hien-Mre, Under his charge, qtd lui 
4taient confiis, Bemembering, se souvenant de. To mend his 
ways, de se corriger. Undeserving, vndignes. At the, de cette. Un- 
ruly, d4r4gUs. Commoners, les bourgeois. In fact, everybody that 
comd get admittance, ei^/in, tous ceux qui purent ohtenir d^Stre admis. 
Pay their respects, rendre lev/rs devoirs, I had to sleep, J^ai eu d 
passer, la, pour. To inspire with courage, encoKroyer. That your 
Majesty will be pleased, qu'ilplaira d, &c. I only fulfilled, Je n*ai 
fait que remplvr. Bestow on thee, ifaccorder. Undaunted, hardi. 
To put the law in force, user de la loi. Depend, compter. In a 
way by no means, d'un^e maniire rien m^ivns que. So away ! ainsi 
reHrez-vous, I long, U me ta/rde. 
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JOHN LOUNGEB. 

ToxTKO (206) JoHK LoTJiTGEB was a merry lad, but so la^ 
that he would (82) never put his (162) hand to anjbuBine8» 
during his father's life. His father was a" loekfimith, always 
at the forge and the anviL But" the boy was not to be in- 
duced, either by example, or threats, or entreades to handle 
the hammer or the file. Shears and pincers frightened (81) 
him ; and, haTing (6) once or twice pmched his finger in the 
vice, he ever after shunned (82) it with abhorrence. He used 
to loiter here and there about the streets, dressed in )m 
father's left-off and tattered clothes, and would stand (91) 
for** hours together on a bridge, amusing himself (36) by 
spitting on the water, and watching the eddies made by the 
ourrejitu 

H IS fatheT, who was waxing old, was much grieved at (of) his 
filoth, and would (91) ofben admonish him, saying — " Jack,^ 
mj boy, how can you hope to thrive, if you idle your 
time away so, running to and fro like a vagrant ? What will 
become of you when I am (93) in my grave? What re- 
Bouroes will you have wheji you must (93) shift for yoursdf ? 
Look at all my fellow- workmen^s sons ; are they not seoi (135) 
to work steadily from morning till nig^t ? and are you not 
ms strong as they P^* But this was oi no avail John was- 
deaf to the most patheti<r remonstavncK. Xeatho* his fiither 
nor anv mtdiatcvr was able t^o move him. 

When the honest mfy^llamc died, be kft (to) his boy to 
the value of twenty pounds, English money. After the 
buriaL and when the first burstt erf scarow was over, John 
besan tiO> musie on the wav of making the best of his sto^ of 
ci^, "^ Xow,'^ tbousbt be, *^ I am forsaken and boeft of 
Fiqjyart^ I musJt Hd ikrewell ttO idkaiess, and bestir myselfl 
Tw> hitfe^ I feel tbe wif^cvEo of mv £B:tiher and his friends' ad- 

9 Jfeitf Hit hnp WW •MA? tf- >ir inSMTiM .- kd ucv^f ranoCrontxoD: Sitf 
mtf'Anua^ vuir ^mtnuoiai pouii tuduiv tlir hf^. Ac 

.ttoa'6i» JrtnafBT icvatwii teMBraOt cf goqwaaaaim, fdm r aBfe ^ 
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vice. Let me consider whether there is aught that I can 
(Stthj.) do with little trouble. Painting, music, and poetry 
claim more exertions than (196) I am prone to make. The 
law I have no taste for (154); I could never contrive to prove 
that white is black and black white. 

" I hate physic. K I turn soldier, besides reckoning the 
necessity of fighting, which is a very unpleasant one, I must 
submit to numberless toils and hardships — now shrinking 
with the biting cold, now sweating in the burning heat, now 
sunk over my ancles in miry marshes. No ; I have not the 
warlike spirit of my cousin Tom, who served under Greneral 
Beckless, and who was slain in a battle fought against the 
Chinese. Poor cousin Tom ! he has been dead (78) these 
two years. He preferred roaming (2) abroad to staying here 
with his parents and relations. He lefb the country six years 
ago to seek for adventures. He at last enlisted at Gibraltar, 
and had been (79) eighteen months in the army when he was 
killed. Had he** been (108) of a character less bustling and 
fiery, or less fond of wandering, he had (92) perhaps 
reached (39) a good old age ; whereas his rashness brought 
him to an untimely end. 

'' A sailor's life also has its fatigues and dangers. How 
many a** storm-beaten vessel, borne on swelling waves, 
with her sails shred by the wind, has split on rocks, or has 
{fL) been wrecked on distant or unknown shores, or has (jpl.) 
been caught among the icy moimtains of the frozen sea, and 
{jpl>) stuck there for ever !*' No ; I swear it shall never be 
my lot to be a seaman, if I can help it. Let such as prefer 
glory to ease rush into peril, and exhaust their strength with 
fe-tigues. I am for a quiet life. Upon the whole, I think 
that trade will suit me better than anything else." 

He had scarce made up his mind wheir" he sprang (82) 

^ Had he, i.e., if he had, &c. ; or less fond, {.«., or if he had had, &o. — the Gonjono- 
tion «i, in sach or similar constmotions, must always be expressed in French. 

10 How many a 8tonn>b6aten vessel has split. Con^Aen de naviret batttu par le 
tempSte se sont brisSs. 

The construction of any phrase in which eombien forms a part of the subject does 
not depend on cumbieitf but on the word which follows the Preposition De. 

1^ Do not mistake d jamaU for pour jamais. The former expression is stronger than 
the latter. Un homme est perdu d jamais, when it is absolutely impossible for him 
to rise firom his abjeotedness ; il est perdu pour jamais, if it is only believed that h«. 
vill not rise again. — Dubuc. 

M See Note 3, page 220. 
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(r*rt$$ UU dmiff hnuAuA biJi ocMt, hoitoiied it<, pot bis bal 
<;tii^ tti^ Miilii^ fWth, kfokinff about him, as he strode akng 
i\m niftf^f m mmrcb of a little shop that might suit his pur- 

IHmt$, At Umifth \u: found a verj small (145) one that hit 
^ln futwy, It kxiked ferr neat. It was almost square^ 
Mutf (tiaviriK) twelve faet long by (201) eleren wide, mth a 
little hmk fibop. Tills is the rerj thing I want, said be to 
bimn^lf. JIm «$niA^fii {in) the adjoining shop, which was oe- 
(;u{iit!(i by a WU;r^ — a tall, lean, bald-headed man, with a 
phnnvd i;ouni(5tmnco and a prying look, and begged to be 
iUr»cttH| to tb« owner of the nouse. 

Iliin (t5i) the* barlxn* did not do before he had (3) asked 
him n tfftHit many qucHitions, and (3) related to bim a few 
|Mifiic«ttmni al)Out the Imtt tenant of the shop, Mr. Fane, 
M (207) tfUKioT, wbofM« wife kopt three cats, because she was 
fUViilcI of mice* ; and be added, by-tbe-by, that mice were 
nwarmin^ ihc»rt% Innng^ alhirc*d bv a cheesemong^s shop. He 
khctw tha^ hc*iU*r than any one, {>ecau8e it was ten years since 
\\0 i\tni cMtXi* U) Ti*$\i\o tlierc. At length he gave him the land- 
IcM^il, Mr> HulkvV, addretui ; and, in conclosion, begged leave 
t<) MKuro (to) luM Atinrc young neighbour that his comb and 
ivw^c^r ^ffroro (02) aJway« at hi^ service. And when John was 
a(>out to IcviN^bim, ho, detained him to say that, should any- 
IhxIv t^all <o *ee the shop, be would deter him firom applying 
to {\\o land1o^^. 

A Ik '/n'Hsw a^ John oonld get rid of this talkatiTe fellow, he 
!Hn>^rtHl in hj^*1:<* to the house of the landlord, which stood in 
a hV'4l4^>et, not far i^m thence. He knocked at the docw, 
whfeji wa* (S2) ov>ened bv a pivtty sesrant-msid. ** Is Mr. 
^ulk^y at Howe f ^ ne inqmred of her, ** Yes, Sr, Please to 
walk in^^* And V^ding him thtvyugh a narrow passage, she 
<^am<> to A jvarlout door, which she half opened, and peqni^ 
it^ ahe «^<i ^ rhe^re k a gonilewian without, who wants (04) 
1k> ♦ipoak to ym^ t^r.^^ ^*l<et him owme in,^'' «sid a bowse, 
tmi^ vc^of*; an<^ John was aooordin^ly tjshcwd miao the 
tvv)W^ whwrv a ffru^4ooking M man ss;t by the £re-ade b 
"hi* Viifihto«f) and *Hw«fl*^. 

A ohild *<(50od hrt^do him, ^^th a huvje sBce of broad «Di 
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butter in its right hand, and in its left, a piece of string, with 
a ball strung to the end of it, for a kitten to play with ; while 
a poodle, that had been (79j gnawing (15) a bone, slunk 
away with it (156) under the sideboard. The old gentleman 
bent an angry look on John, and said, with a frown — " Well, 
Sir, what do you want ?" The latter, somewhat startled at 
this imgentle reception, stammered out — " Sir, you have a 
shop to let ?" " I have, indeed,*' said the landlord, smooth- 
ing his brow. " I have just (25) seen it ; I come thence, and 
I wish (94) to know the terms." " Oh ! sit down, young 
man, pray sit down. So, then, you wish to take it ?" " Yes, 
Sir, if the rent be not too high." Oh ! it (168) is only twenty 
pounds a year. That's not too high a price, is (173) it?" 
" Why," I don't think 'tis {8nibj\) very cheap," said John ; 
" however, I'll take it." 

" But, then, the first quarter must be {Suhj.) paid before- 
hand, as I have not the pleasure of knowing you ." 

" Say no more,"" interrupted John (44), drawing a &Ye poimd 
bank-note from his pocket. Mr. Sulky, seeing him com- 
ply (29) so readily with his demand, wished he had ex- 
acted (3) more. He said that he had two nicely-furnished 
rooms to let, in the same house, that he could dispose of (3) 
on moderate terms, and he should be very glad if he would 
hire either or both. " Neither, at present," said John, " but 
later I trust I shall be able (3) to take them. In the mean- 
time, can I board in your house ?" " To be sure, you (147) 
can," answered Mr. Sulky. " It will cost you forty pounds 
a year — that is, ten poimds a quarter, or three poimds six 
smllings and eightpence a month, payable in advance." 

" Very well," said John, laying down three sovereigns and 
two crown pieces on the table. The landlord coimted the 
money, returned the change, and said: "Will you begin to- 
day?" "I will. At what o'clock do you dine ?" "At four 
o'clock, my dear Sir; and we are so pimctual, that, the 
moment the clock strikes, the dinner is served up." " Very 
well, I shall be back five minutes to four." " Do," said the 
old man, " I shall apprise Mrs. Sulky of your coming. We 

^ " Why*' as an expletive or emphatical particle, is expressed by mais, tiens, 
dame, eovMnent, twioutt th hien, 

^ " More" ending a negative sentence, is generally, thongh not always^'^eiL^^^sittn^ 
by dMoanUige, 
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are to have roast beef, a yeal and ham pie, the remains of a 
leg of mutton, with potatoes and spinage, and a sodden 
sheep^s head. Do you like sheep's head?" "Not rery 
much,'* returned John, " nor spinage either ; but no matter ; 
I like beef and potatoes, so it will make amends. I rejoice 
to see that I am not likely to starve in your house, if yoa 
give me the same fare every day. Good bye, Sir." 

John had now eleven pounds, thirteen shillings and four 
pence left, to fit up his shop with. His next step, therefore,* 
on (45) leaving Mr. Sulky was, to lay it out in" glasses, bot- 
tles, tesa-pots, milk-pote, sugar-basins, cups, saucers, and other 
fine earthen ware. These (154) he piled up in a wide, open 
basket, putting the crockery undermost, and the glasses up« 
permost. He then placed the basket at his feet, and nt 
down on a stool, thrust his hands in his pockets, and leaned 
his back against the wall, in expectation of customers. As. 
he sat in this posture, with" his eyes on the basket, he fell 
into a long and entertaining train of thoughts, for the mind 
of the idle does not always partake of the drowsiness of their 
limbs. 

Now," it happened that there was a slit in the partition, 
and his inquisitive next-door neighbour having crept close to 
the wainscot, and having lent an attentive ear, overheard 
John, who did not suspect he was within hearing of anybody, 
as he talked to himself in the following manner: — Tins 
basket of mine cost me a little more than (197) eleven 
pounds, at Brittle' s, the wholesale merchant. It is all I have 
on earth. I have no other resources, not even a penny left. 
But I don't care. I shall quickly make twenty pounds of 
it by (46) selling it in retail I Iwjpe so, and may reasonablj 
expect it. It is impossible that it can (Svbj.) be otherwise 
These twenty pounds wiU, in a very little while, rise to forty, 
which, of course, will amount in time to eighty ; and the (198) 
larger my capital is, the faster it will increase. I do not 

^ Ib Frflodx, fett ptnarqmoi must be plfteod li tbe Ijgjghmlpg of % »wit«M»., or of > 
cbMMof nfBteptte. 

oSfiesotoL 

* See fiwt note <tf role 1€S. 

* " S^mf is RBkdnred hj Or, wbeos it exprNmai « ro8n»aciaoD latwe e e two ^"f^ 
ttscM. in vrliefa ornate it ooanBonJj ialavinoM «a isfBrenee frvB, or «b tifiimtifli 0(t 
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doubt (126) but eighty pounds will make {Suhj.) two hundred 
in a short time. 

As soon as, by this means, 1 am (93) master of two hun- 
dred pounds, 1 shall lay aside my trade of a glassman^ and 
turn haberdasher. 1 shall, of course, take a lai^er shop, and 
remove from that cursed barber, who seems to me the greatest 
babbler that I ever (109) knew, and who might be sumamed 
the Figaro of London. I shall then no longer hear either 
(119) that tedious fellow, or the peevish and covetous Mr. 
Sulky — a (207) double pleasure, to get away at once from a 
neighbourhood and a landlord that are alike disagreeable ; 
for 1 hate as much as despise (152) gossips and misers. 1 
shall now sell needles, (208) pins, thread, cotton, tape, 
thimbles, scissors, gloves, and so forth, until I have cash 
enough" to become a jeweller, and deal in diamonds, pearls, 
gold and silver trinkets, and precious stones of every species. 

This will make me acquainted with people of the highest 
rank and standing in the world, to attract whom 1 shall have 
no other articles than valuable and fashionable ones. When 
I have (93) thriven thus far, I shall begin to lead a happy 
life, and make a noise in the kingdom. Every foreign 
country, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, will supply 
my luxury. France, Spain, and Portugal will furnish me 
with their wines ; Russia with her furs. Nay, ships, laden 
with the treasures of the Indies, will bring me their tributes. 
I shall be very particular about my dress ; wear the finest 
linen ; my coat, waistcoat, and trousers will always be of the 
nicest cut, and after the newest fashion. 

I shall be careful in the choice of my tailor, bootmaker, 
hatter, and hosier ; for I have often heard that people (190) 
admire the gaudy more than the worthy. He who is well 
dressed is sure to command respect, however (116) ill-bred he 
may be, and whatever faults he may have, which (186) is 
lucky ; for we (190) can adorn our persons at less expense 
than our minds. The number of my friends, both sexes, 
wiU increase with my fortune. A great cause of friendly 
feeling towards a man or woman, and compliance with his or 
her humour, are the riches which he or she enjoys. The 

^Assez must be placed before the A^'ective, the Participle, or the Adverbj and itot 
•Iter, as in English, 
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rich, how vicious soever (116) they may be, find kind brethren 
in all those who surround them. 

I shall not yet stop there, nor (119) shall I give up my 
trade, so long as there remains (93) anything to be done (14). 
When I have got (93) together as much wealth as I can 
(Suhj.) wish for, and*' have (93) made myself master of at 
least a hundred thousand pounds, I shall make a purchase of 
the finest house I shall be able to find, with lands and farms, 
a park and orchard. In short, I shall set myself on the 
footing of a lord. And who knows but I may become one 
(147)? And then, for many a mile round, whenever any tra- 
veller inquires — " Whose meadows are these ?" " Lord (206) 
Lounger's," will be the answer. "Whose fields are those?" 
"Lord Lounger's." "Whose castle is that?" "Lord 
Lounger's." Always " Lord Lounger's !" Just like what I 
have read in the story of Puss in Boots. 

I shall have my apartments fitted up (22) in the daintiest 
manner that fancy can (109) devise. The floors, wainscots, 
shutters, and blinds, will be made of precious wood, such as 
mahogany, rose-wood, and ebony. The hinges, bolts, locks, 
and keys, which are everywhere of common iron and brass, 
will be made of the purest polished steel, inlaid with gold. 
Ivory and marble will be lavished on all sides; and silk, 
muslin, satin, and velvet, skilfully interwoven, will dazzle 
the eye with the gayest colours. Let me not forget the ceil- 
ings, which will be sky-blue, studded with golden stars, and 
here and there a purple cloud. Methinks I am taking a sur- 
vey of my mansion, as it has just been (25) made ready to 
receive me. Driving in at the gate, and crossing the court- 
yard, my coachman puUs up at a flight of steps. 

Before the footman has (117) time to ring the bell, the 
doors are thrown open. I alight from my carriage, and 
enter a haU paved with" marble, and adorned with pillars 
and statues. Having slowly ascended the staircase, lean- 
ing on a balustrade beautifully carved, I pause on the land- 
ing place, to take breath awhile. Passing through the 
antichamber, I nod to a crowd of lackeys, who, aware of my 

sf Qmcndf parc€ qut^ amme, te., are replaced by gae in the second ^member of • 
senteixcei. 

^'*Wltkt'* d«K>ting amoa oreoaianetioDY is txfaresaed bj owe, bat wben it dcaote 
or mmxiSy it is rendered by dr. 
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coming, stand on each side of my way, and bow to me re- 
spectfully. I might (94) make (23) them bend the knee, 
but this were being (2) rather haughty. I blame a (209) 
man proud to® his inferiors. He may awe them into obedi- 
ence, not into love. Now I think of it, shall my livery 
be blue and silver, or scarlet and gold? That's a material 
point. But I shall settle that by and by. 

I come to the dining-room (215), hung round with magni- 
ficent tapestry, exhibiting flowers and fruits in glowing and 
natural hues. The table, covered with the choicest meats 
and most exquisite wines, provokes hunger and thirst. The 
cloth and napkins are whiter than snow ; the glasses, salt- 
cellars, pepper-casters, mustard-pot, oil and vinegar-cruets, 
and decanters of the purest crystal ; the knives, forks and 
spoons, curiously wrought, and the plates of glittering china. 
What a (210) pleasure for me, who (176) have so long fed on 
brown bread, coarse meat, stale fish, and the sour apples that 
I stole from our neighbour Plumtree's orchard, to behold 
loaves made of the finest flour of new-ground wheat ! 

I sit down to breakfast; and, though I am (117) both 
hungry and thirsty, yet, for appearance' sake, and in order 
to impress my attendants with a sense of my dignity, I check 
myself ; drink little of that excellent wine, and scarcely eat ; 
leaving most of the dishes untouched ; for I would not have 
my folks about me believe (Suhj.) that I am a drunkard or 
a glutton. After taking (2) tHs meal I resume my walk, 
and enter (in) the drawing-room, which displays a splendour 
that strikes and dazzles the eye, and can only be matched 
with the supernatural performance of the genii, to be read of 
( 14) in fairy tales. I come next to the sleeping chamber (2 15), 
the furniture of which (178) is less showy, but not less rich. 
The bedstead is of foreign wood ; the mattresses are of the 
softest wool ; the bolster and pillow richly heaped with down ; 
the sheets of cambric, and the blankets as white as the lambs 
which bore the fleece that made them. The floor is covered 
with** so (211) thick a carpet that the heaviest tread cannot 
be heard. 

I need hardly say that the upper stories of my house will 

»"To," showing direction, is expressed by vers; and when denoting behaviour 
by enven. 
^ See Note 28, page 292. 
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be furnished in as genteel a style as the rest ; and that notlh 
ing will equal the comfort of the stables, in which the stalls 
will be constantly filled with" fresh straw ; and the racks 
and mangers, made of polished walnut, will be amply sup- 
plied with dry hay, and oats of the rery best quality. The 
spacious coach-house will afford room for a carriage, a 
phaeton, a brougham, and a cab. The very kitchen wUl de- 
light the eye with bright rows of pans, kettles, and coppers ; 
and the cellars will be plentifully supplied with above fifty 
casks of wine and beer, besides gin, rum, brandy, and other 
hquors. I shall not overlook the meanest particulars, what- 
ever (116) they may be. The poultry-yard, for instance, will 
be stored with pigs, cocks and hens, chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, drakes, geese and ganders. I was going to forget 
peacocks. I shall have some (145), for I have, as it were, a 
fellow-feeling for those birds. 

I shall probably spend the winter and a part of spring in 
town, and the summer and autumn in the country ; or, oc- 
casionally take a trip to France, as it is so near. It is only 
one-and- twenty miles from Dover to Calais. I recollect that 
Sterne says so, in his Sentimental Journey. Thus I shall 
enjoy a bachelor's life for some years, before (3) I think of 
matrimony. To marry too early is imprudent. But, when 
I am tired (93) of the single state, I shall ask in marriage 
the beautiful Julia, daughter of Lord Booby, of Booby Hadl, 
in (206) Yorkshire. The Boobies are a family than which there 
is not a greater, or a more illustrious either, in the kingdom. 
They have been known from time immemorial. They are a 
powerful people. They occupy the highest stations. The 
young lady is said to be one of the prettiest girls in (197) 
England ; and though she is (117) now scarcely fifteen years 
old (younger than 1, by six years), is replete with wit and 
accomplishments. 

She is middle-sized, well-formed, and graceful. She has 
hazel eyes, a Grecian nose, iniddy lips, and teeth like two 
rows of pearls. Her dimpled cheeks glow with a soft blush, 
and the beautiful locks of auburn hair flow on her swanlike 
neck, down to her shoulders. Her waist is so slender that 
she can almost clasp it with her two hands. But I am not to 

«> See Note 2S, page 232. 
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be won by a description alone ; and though, to own the truth, 
dreaming when awake is {Suhj.) a habitual thing with me, 
yet my imagination will never light up a flame in my bosom. 
Ah me ! if I feel the passion, it is because the perfections of 
her mind are still more attractive than those of her person. 
Her universal knowledge, too, makes her admired as a pro- 
digy. She sings and dances very well. She can draw, paint, 
and embroider; speaks French, Italian, Spanish, and Q«r- 
man; is versed in history and geography; and, besides, is 
skilled in every kind of needle-work, in which nobody excels 
her. 

She knits and spins as well as any farmer's wife ; and, to 
enhance all this, she is as good as she is fair, and finds her 
chief pleasure in the (to) relieving of the poor, who bless her 
as one sent by Providence. Indeed, few people know how 
accomplished a lady she is ; and, albeit the saying is, that 
everybody has his failings, I believe that she has none (145). 
As it is reported, that the earl, her father, is somewhat cove- 
tous, and that what he loves most is (33) money, I shall write 
to him to let him know that I mean to accept his daughter 
without any dowry ; nay, more, that I purpose making (2) 
him a present of ten thousand pieces of gold on our wedding- 
day, and, proud as the peer is (8ubj.) of his nobility, there can 
be no doubt of his being {Suhj.) delighted with, and grateful 
for. so fair a proposal. Indeed I should wonder if he were 
not : but I need not fear it ; he must be (he shall be) so ; 
above all, if he piove to be so very fond of gold. 

Whereupon, without delay, he will come to thank me for 
the honour I do him. As I must not miss the slightest op- 
portunity of showing my grandeur and high breeding, and 
proving that I am quite the gentleman, I shall assume an 
air of protecting familiarity the moment I am apprised of 
Lord Booby's coming. So, when he is shown in (93), I shall 
meet him with a smile, shake hands with him, and say : " How 
d'ye do, my dear Lord ; I am very glad to see you ; 'pon my 
word you look somewhat tired. Did you come (39) on foot? 
pray be seated. Won't your lordship take some refreshment ? 
Is there anything you like particularly? Do tell me what 
you would like to take ? Do you smoke ? Here, Dick ? 
Dick, I say ! What a (210) rogue of ^ «,w\?tw\i\ ^-^vj^ 
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out of the way when he is wanted ! Dick, bring us some 
pipes and tobacco, and some cigars ; a bottle of porter, and 
a jug of October-brewed ale. Now then, let's enjoy half-an- 
hom^'s chat.'* 

It may happen that the young lady may not like me at 
first ; but, whether she does or not, she is so submissive to 
the will of her father that she cannot repel my addresses ; 
so that I am sure to marry her. On hearing of the news of 
this intended alliance, my friends will come and (7) congra- 
tulate me. When all is (93) agreed on, and the weddmg- 
day appointed (93), I shall send for a dressmaker and 
milliner, and bespeak a number of gowns, scarfs, handker- 
chiefs, caps, bonnets, and feathers, sufficient to deck a whole 
aiTny of ladies. I shall also buy two dozen of shawls, fifty 
pair of gloves, and innumerable pearls, strung into necklaces, 
bracelets and ear-rings. As for linen, stockings, and shoes, 
I think I had better (87) leave those to the care of my mother- 
in-law. After having sent this wedding present, I must pay 
a visit to my bride-elect, in a coach and six, with a long 
train of attendants. 

At length the long-wished-for day arrives. I meet the 
family, who are assembled at Lord B.'s. We repair to the 
church, and I am made the happy husband of Lord B.'s 
daughter. But, still faithful to my view of impressing on 
the mind of my bride's family a thorough reverence for 
my new dignity, I strive to hide my raptm-e under affected 
coolness. When I return (93) home, my father-in-law will re- 
quest me to be seated at his right hand ; this, of com-se, he 
cannot fail to do, if it be only to honour his daughter. I 
shall then produce the ten thousand pieces of gold which I 
promised, and give them to him ; and, before he has (117) time 
to thank me, I shall, to his great surprise, present him with 
another pm'se of the same value, with some short speech, as 
— " You are amazed, a'n't you (173) ? You see, father-in-law, 
that if I boast of being liberal, I am so in reality ; I always 
give more than (196) I promise." 

To crown all, I shall order (24) a huge chest to be brought 
in, containing gifts for all the members of my new family* 
" Ladies and gentlemen," I shall say, " allow your kinsman 
to offer you some slight tokens of his friendship." I shall 
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give a rich snuff-box to the grandfather, dolls to the little 
sisters, hoops, skipping-ropes, tops, kites, and other toys, to 
the cousins, nephews, and nieces ; in short, something to all 
the little ones. The servants will not be forgotten; they 
will receive an ample share of my bounty. When I have (93) 
brought my bride to my house, I shall take particular care 
to instruct her in a due sense of her duty to me. To this 
end, although it may hurt my feelings and make my heart 
bleed, I shall shut her up in her own apartment, pay her a 
short visit, and talk but little to her. 

Her attendants wiU inform me that she is stung with grief ; 
that she wrings her (161) hands, beats her breast, tears her 
hair, and rends her gannents, on account of my unkindness ; 
and they will beseech me with tears to soothe her anguish : 
but I shall cut them short with some abrupt reply, and re- 
main inflexible. Lady Booby will then come with her daugh- 
ter, and, holding her by the hand, will place her before me, 
as I am carelessly lying on the sofa. " What brings you 
here, madam?" I shall say with a stem voice. The daughter, 
weeping (42), sobbing, and heaving deep sighs, will fling her- 
self at my feet. " My Lord," she will say, " I can no longer 
endure separation from you. I entreat you, for pity's sake, 
to tell me the reason of your (55) avoiding me thus ? How 
have I deserved this treatment? What would you have 
me (29) do?" Then will I (that she may respect me the 
more) draw up my leg and spurn her from me with my foot, 
in such a manner that she will fall down several paces 
from me. 

John, entirely swallowed up in this chimerical vision, 
could not forbear performing with his foot what he had 
in his thoughts ; so that, unfortunately kicking his basket of 
brittle ware, the basis of all his grandeur, down fell 
his glasses, at a great distance from him into the street, 
and, with a loud crash, they were broken into a thousand 
pieces. " Holloa !" cried the barber, running out, and burst- 
ing into a roar of laughter; "whose (189) wrecks are these? 
Lord Lounger's, I'm afraid." Then, addressing John, he said 
— " O you conceited coxcomb! you are rightly served, and I 
am not sorry for it (145). You hate gossips, you say, and I 
hate self-sufficient fools. And this is the way you would have 
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treated your wife — is it (173)? I perceive you took your 
basket to be her. But the fault carries the punishment 
along with it ; and now you see, to your cost, the folly of 
buil£ng castles in the air.'' 
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To any business, ct Vouvrage, Ever after, toujours depids. He used 
to loiter here and there, avoir VhaJbUuds de fl6m,er gd et Id, About, 
dans. Left-off and tattered clothes, vieux habits d4guemlUs, To- 
gether, entires. Made hy the current, an active construction: 
Which the current made. 

Would often admonish, /aire souvent des remonstrances. To idle 
one's time away, j^erdre son temps d ne rienfaire. To be of no avail, 
ne servir d rien. 

Burst of sorrow, transports de la douleur. Over, calmis. To 
muse on the way of making the best of his stock of cash, d r/* 
jlichir sur le moyen de tirer le m^eUleur parti de son capitaL Let me 
consider, examiner. To contrive, trouyer m,oyen de. 

Toils and hardships, d desfatigties et d des souffrances. Shrinking 
with, contracts par, in par. Over my ancles, au dessus de la cheviUe. 
Fought against the, livrSe aux. Beaming abroad, rdder en pays 
stranger que de. I^elations, les siens. To seek for, pour cowrvr les. 

Beached a good, parvenir d une helle. Untimely, primaiwie. 
Her, leurs. And stuck there for ever, et y sont d4meur4s pou/r toU' 
jours. With, par les. Upon the whole, aprds tout. 

Made up his mind, pris son parti. Sprang, s'dlanqa. That hit 
his fancy, d son goUt. It looked, eUe avait Vair, This is the very 
thing I want, voild justement ce qu*il m^faut. Adjoining, d'd c6U. 
Begged to be directed to the, demanda Vadresse du. 

To ask a question, /aire ime question. By-the-by, par parerUMse. 
To swarm, fourmiller. In conclusion, pour concUire, 

Which stood in a by-street, elle se trowvait dans une rue icartSe, 

Please to walk in, veuillez entrer. Peeping in, regardant dant 
Vint4rieur. Let YA-m., faites-le. Ushered, introduit. Gruff-looking, 
d Vair refrognL In his, en. 

Slice of bread, wne tartvne de pain et de heurre. Piece of string, 
hout de ficelle. String to the end of it, aUach6e au hout. To make 
play with, pour faire jouer. To bend, Icwicer. With a frown, «» 
/ron^nt le sourdl. To slink, s'esquiver. Somewhat startled at, u% 
peu surpris de. Ungentle, peu civile. 

Wished, aurait voulu. In the meantime, en attendant. 
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Do« if est ^. Either, non plus. So it will make amends, eela 
fera compensation. If you give me the same fare, si votis me faites 
/aire le mims howM chire, CKxxl bye, au revovr. 

Next step, sa premiere dhfux/rche. These, ces objects, A stool, un 
iabowet, in. expectation of customers, en attendomt les chalands. 
Entertaining train, amusomte suite. Drowsiness, de I'engourdisse' 
ment. 

Next door, d'd c6U. Close to the wainscot, tout contre la hoiserie. 
Within hearing, d portie d*6ire. Of course, convme de raison. In, 
avec le. 

To get away at once, que de s' Eloigner d lafois. To deal in, faire 
le convmerce de. 

Will make me acquainted, meferafai/re convmssance. To attract 
whom, &c., que j'attirerai en ne tenamt que des articles de prix et. To 
furnish with, foumir. Nay, Hen plus. Particular about, difficile 
9ur. 

I shall be very careful, Taurai grand soin de hien choisir. Gaudy, 
le hriUamt, Worthy, le solids. Ill-bred, mal Uevi. A great cause 
of friendly feeling, &c., les richesses dont jowit cet homme ou cette 
femme, voild la sowrce des sentiments de hienveillance que nov>s lent 
portons, et la cause de notre soumission d leurs caprices, 

I shall not yet stop there, Je ne m*en tiendrai pas Id, To get to- 
gether, aanoMer, To set one's self, se mettre. Bound, d la ronde. 
Will be the answer, r^ondra^t-on. Of Puss in Boots, du Chat 
Sott4, 

Daintiest manner, dams le goUt le phis exqms. To inlay with, 
incruster de. Let me not, que je, Methinks I am taking a survey, 
n me semble inspecter. Driving, entramt. Fulls at a flight of stairs, 
arrite devant le perron. 

Are thrown open, s'ov/vrent d deux hattants. Landing-place, le 
palier. Aware, pr4venus. He may awe them into obedience, ilpeut 
s'enfavre cravndre. To aettle, r4gler, Bj-and-hj, phis tard. 

Hang round, toute tendue. In glowing and natural hues, ovor 
couleurs vives et mtwrelles. Choicest, plus ddlica/t. Curiously 
wrought, d!vm travail curieux. 

For appearance's sake, par dicorum. To impress my attendants 
with a sense, inspirer d m^ suite wne idde, I resume my walk, Je me 
remits en mMrche, Which displays, oh se diploic. 

Be matched with, se comparer qu*d. Performance, ouvrage, Bichly 
heaped with down, forment un riche monceau de duvet. 

In as genteel a style, d*une mamire aussi iUgamte, Yery best, 
jjremi^e. To afford room, pouvoir contenir. Very, mSme, With 
bright rows, par de brillantes rang4es. Coppers, hatterie de cuisine. 
To supply, approvisionner. As it were a fellow feeling, comme une 
sorte de sympathie. 
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To take a trip, aUer faire un tour. Single stat6> eilibai. The 
Boobies are a family than which there is not a greater or a moi« 
illiistrioiis in the kingdom, les Boobies sont vne famUle qui ne U 
cedent d personne dans le royawme powr 2a gramdeur et la noiblesse. 
Accomplishments^ talents. 

Hazel, trim. 'Raddj, vermeille. Dimpled, dfossettes. Glow with 
a soft blush, hrillent d*im Uger incamat. Swanlike, de eigne, 
Down to, descendre jusque. 

Slender, svelte. To clasp, server, I am not to be won, Jeneme 
laisse pas siduire. Alone, simple. To light up, faire nattre. To 
feel, ressentir. Perfections, charmes. And besides she is skilled, 
et de plus elle est habile. Excels her, ne la surpasse. 

To enhance all this, pour couronner tout cela. As one, urie per- 
Sonne. And albeit the saying is, et quoiqu*on dise. To let him 
know, faire savoir d, I mean to accept, Je prendrai. There can be 
no doubt of his being delighted with, and grateful for, so fair a, 
il ne peut y avoir de doute qu*il ne soit enchants et reeonnaissarU 
d*une si belle. 1 need not fear it, Je rCai pas d craindre cela. If he 
prove to be so very fond of gold, s*il est vrai quHl avme ta/nt Vor, 

Of showing, faire voir. My high breeding, mon savoir-vivre. 
Quite the gentleman, homme comme il faut. So, ainsi. To show 
in, faire ervtrer, I shall meet him, J'irai au devant de lux. To 
look, avoir Vair, Always out when he is wanted, il n'est jamais l& 
^[uand on a besoin de lui. And a jug of October-brewed ale, et twi 
cruchon d*ale d*Octobre. Now, then, d present. Let's enjoy half an 
hour's conversation, et tdchons d*avoir ensemble une derrd-heure de 
conversation. 

It may happen that the young lady may not like me at first, 
il pourrait se faire que je ne plaise pas d^abord d la, &c. Whether she 
will or not, mms que je lui plaise on non. Addresses, homnuiges. To 
intend, projeter. To appoint, fixer. To bespeak, commander. To 
deck a whole army, pour omer tout wn regiment. Bride elect, /«^r«. 
Coach-and-six, voiture d six chevaux. With a long train of attend- 
ants, et v/ne foule de laquais, 

Long-wished-f or day, lejour tant dhiri. To meet, se r4wnvr. To 
be made, devenir. Views, intention. Thorough reverence, profvnde 
v4n4raiion. To strive, s*efforcer. Affected, pritendue, Betum home, 
nous serons de retour. To desire, prier. This, i.e, it, le. If it be 
only, quand ce ne sei'ait que. 

Token, gage. Little ones, hambins. To receive an ample share, 
avoir amplement part. Bounty, largesses. In a due sense, le sena- 
ment. May hurt my feelings and make my heart bleed, puisse 
coHter d m/i ddlicatesse et que mon cceur en puisse saigner. 

Stung with, navrSe de, Unkindness, duretS, To cut short, tnfer- 
rompre. Carelessly, uonc/iaicwnmen*. Heaving, |70u«san<. No longer. 
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n^-^lus, TJB&ge, traitement, I shall draw up, je Uverai. To spuniy 
repouiser. Shall fall, vra tomber d. 

Swallowed up, absorb^, XJnf ortunately kicking, dormant malhewr^ 
euaement un coup de pied dans, Down fell his glasses, see verves 
allSrent tomber d. And with a loud crash were broken, et se bris^ent 
avec gramd fra^cas. I am afraid, Jfen ai peur. You are rightly 
served, c^est bien fait. Sufficient, swffiswnts. And this is the way, 
e'est done comme gd que. I perceive, d ee que je vois. Carries with 
it, amine avec eUe. To your cost, dvos dipens. Of building castles 
in the air, defoMre des chAtea/ua en Espagne. 



MUEAD THE UNLUCKY. 

It is well known that the grand seignior amuses (36) himself 
by going at night, in disguise, through the streets of Con- 
stantinople, as (I'^l) the caliph, Haroun Al Kaschid, used 
formerly to do (81) in" Bagdad. 

One moonlight night, accompanied by his grand vizier, he 
traversed several of the principal streets of the city, without 
seeing anything (213) remarkable. At length, as they were 
passing a ropemaker's, the sultan recollected the Fabian 
story of Cogia-Hassan, the ropemaker, and his two Mends, 
Saad and Saadi, who differed so much in their opinion con- 
cerning the influence of fortune over human affairs. 

" What is your opinion on this subject ?" said the grand 
seignior to his vizier. 

" I am inclined, please your Majesty," replied the vizier, 
" to think that success in the world depends more upon pru- 
dence than upon what is called (135) luck or fortune." 

"And I," said the sultan, "am persuaded that fortune 
does more for men than prudence, Do you (190) not every 
day hear of persons who are said to be fortrinate or imfor- 
tunate? How comes it that this opinion should prevail 
{Subj.) amongst men, if it be not justified by experience ?" 

" It is not for me to dispute with your Majesty/' replied 
the prudent vizier. 

^ " In," before namei of towns, is rendered by &. 
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** Speak your mind freely ; I desire and (163) command 
it,'* said the sultan. 

" Then I am of opinion," answered the vizier, " that people 
(190) are often led to believe others fortunate or unfortunate, 
merely because they only know the general outline of their 
histories, and are ignorant of the incidents and events in 
which they have shown prudence or imprudence. I have 
heard, for instance, that there are at present in this city two 
men who are remarkable for their good and* bad fortune ; 
one is called Mv/rad the Unluchy, and the other Saladin the 
iMclcy. Now,t I am inclined to think, if we could hear their 
stories, we should find that one is a prudent and the other an 
imprudent character." 

. " Where (140) do these men live?" interrupted the sultan. 
" I will hear their histories from their own lips before I 
sleep (3)." , 

" Murad the Unlucky Hves in the next square," said the 
vizier. 

The sultan desired (82) to go thither inamediately. 
Scarcely had (39) they entered the square whenj they heard 
the cry of loud lamentations. They followed the sound till 
(117) they came to a house, the door of which was open, and 
where there was a man tearing (43) his turban and weeping 
bitterly. They asked the cause of his distress, and he 
pointed to the fragments of a china vase which lay on the 
pavement at his door. 

" This seems undoubtedly to be beautiful china," said the 
sultan taking (42), up one of the broken pieces ; " but can 
the loss of a china vase be (Suhj,) the cause of § such violent 
grief and despair ?" 

" Ah, gentlemen," said the owner of the vase, suspending 
his lamentations, and looking at the dress of the pretended 
merchants, " I see that you are strangers : you do not know 
how much cause I have for grief and despair ! You do not 
know that you are speaking to Murad the Unlucky ! Were|| 
you to hear all the imfortunate accidents that have (39) 
happened to me, from the time I was bom till this instant, 

* See Note 2, page 220. -f See Note 25, page 280. t See Note 8, page 320. 

§ See Note 1, page 220. n See Note 15, page 227. 
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you woTild perhaps pity (94) me, and acknowledge I have 
just cause for despair." 

Curiosity was strongly expressed by the sultan ; and the 
hope of obtaining sympathy inclined Murad to gratify it by 
the recital of his adventures. " Gentlemen," said he, " I 
scarcely dare invite you into the house of such an unlucky 
being as I (167) am ; but, if you will venture to take a 
night's lodging under my roof, you shall hear at your leisure 
the story of my misfortunes." 

The sultan and the vizier excused themselves from spend- 
ing (2) the night with Murad, saying that they were 
obliged to proceed to their khan, where they should be ex- 
pected by their companions ; but they be^ed permission to 
repose themselves for* half" an (211) hour in his house, and 
besought him to relate the history of his life, if it would not 
renew his grief too much to recollect his misfortunes. 

As soon as the pretended merchants were seated, Murad 
b^an his story in the foUowing manner :— 

" My father was (81) a merchant of this city. The night 
before I was bom, he dreamed that I came into the world 
with the head of a dog and the tail of a dragon ; and that, 
in haste to conceal my deformity, he rolled me up in a piece 
of linen, which unluckily proved to be the grand seignior's 
turban, who, enraged at his insolence in touching his turban, 
commanded that his head should be struck off. 

" My father awaked before he lost (3) his head, but not 
before he had (3) half lost his wits from the terror of his 
dream. Being a firm believer in predestination, he was per- 
suaded that I should be the cause of some great evil to him, 
and he took an aversion to me even before I was bom. He 
considered his dream as a warning sent from above, and con- 
sequently determined to avoid the sight of me. He would 
not stay (82) to see whether I should really be bom with the 
head of a dog and the tail of a dragon, but he set out the 
next morning on a voyage to Aleppo. 

" He was absent forf upwards of seven years, and, during 

* See Note 14, page 226. 

» Demi and nu are invariable when they precede, and yariable when thej follow, 
the noon. 

•f See Note 14, page 236. 
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that time, mj education was (82) totally n^lected. Onfl 
day I inquired from my mother why I had been named 
Murad the Unlucky ? She told me that this name was giyen 
to me in consequence of my father's dream, but she added 
that, perhaps, it might be forgotten, if I proyed fortunate in 
my future Hfe. My nurse, a very old woman, who was pre* 
sent, shook her (162) head, with a look I shall never forget^ 
and whispered to my mother, loud enough for me (28) to 
hear — * Unlucky he (84) was, and is, and ever will be. Those 
that are bom to ill luck cannot help themselves ; nor (119) 
can any but the great prophet, Mahomet himself, do anything 
for them. It is a foUy for unlucky persons to strive with 
their fate ; it is better to yield to it at once.' 

" This speech made a terrible impression upon me, young 
as I then was, and every accident that happened to me after- 
wards confirmed my belief in my nurse's prognostic. I was 
in my eighth year when my father returned from abroad. 
The year afber he came home my brother Saladin was bora, 
who was named Saladin the Lucky, because the day he was 
bom a vessel freighted with rich merchandise for my father 
arrived safely in port. 

" I will not weary you with a relation of all the little in- 
stances of good fortune by which my brother Saladin was 
distinguished (82), even during his childhood. As he grew 
up (81), his success in every thing (177) he undertook was 
as remarkable as my ill luck in all that I attempted. From 
the time the rich vessel arrived, we lived in splendour ; and 
the supposed prosperous state of my father's a^airs was (82) 
of course attributed to the influence of my brother Saladin's 
happy destiny. 

" When Saladin was {had) about twenty, my father was 
taken (82) dangerously ill; and, as he felt (51) that he 
should not recover, he sent for my brother to the side of 
his bed, and, to his great surprise, informed him that the 
magnificence in which we had lived had exhausted all his 
wealth, that his affairs were in the greatest disorder ; for, 
having trusted to the hope of continual success, he had em- 
barked in projects beyond his powers. 

'' The sequel was, he had nothing remaining to leave to 
his cbUdren but two large china vases, rexparkable for their 
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beauty, but still more valuable on account of certain verses 
inscribed upon them (156) in an unknown character, which 
were .supposed to operate as a talisman or charm in favour of 
their possessors. 

"Both these vases (154) my father bequeathed to my 
brother Saladin ; declaring he could not venture** to leave 
either of them to me, because I was so unlucky that I should 
inevitably break it. After his death, however, my brother 
Saladin, who was blessed with a generous temper, gave me 
my choice of the two vases ; and endeavoured to raise my 
spirits, by (46) repeating frequently that he had no faith 
either in good fortune or ill fortune. 

" I could (82) not be of his opinion ; though (117) I felt 
and acknowledged his kindness in trying to persuade me out 
of my settled melancholy. I knew it was in vain for me to 
exert myself, because I was sure that, do what I would, I 
should still be Murad the Unlucky. My brother, on the 
contrary, was (82) nowise cast down, even by the poverty in 
which my father left us : he said he was sure he should find 
(3) some means of maintaining himself, and so he did. 

" On (45) examining our china vases, he found in them 
(146) a powder of a bright scarlet colour, and it occurred to 
him that it would make a fine dye. He tried it, and, after 
some trouble, it succeeded to admiration. 

" During my father's lifetime, my mother had been sup- 
plied with rich dresses by one of the merchants who were 
employed by the ladies of the grand seignior's seraglio. My 
brother had done this merchant some trifling favours, and, 
upon application to him, he readily engaged to recommend 
the new scarlet dye. Indeed it was so beautiful that, the 
moment it was seen (135), it was preferred to every other 
colour. Saladin's shop was soon crowded with customers ; 
and his winning (41) manners and pleasant conversation 
were (81) almost as advantageous to him as his scarlet dye. 
On the contrary, I observed that the first glance of my 
melancholy countenance was sufficient to (26) disgust every 
one who saw (81) me. I perceived this plainly, and it only 
confirmed me the more in my belief in my own evil destiny, 

** After <H$r,pau9okr md sacoUr, pai ii often elegantly omitted before ealo&oS.^^^ 
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'* It happened one day that a lady, richly apparelled and 
attended by two female slaves, came to my brother's house 
to make some purchases. He was out, and I alone was left 
to attend the shop. After she had (3) looked over some 
goods, she chanced to see my china vase, which was in the 
room. She took a prodigious fancy to it, and offered me any 
price, if I would part with it ; but this (154) I declind 
doing, because I believed that I should draw down upon my 
head some dreadful calamity if I voluntarily relinquished the 
tahsman. Irritated by my refusal, the lady, according to 
the custom of her sex, became more resolute in her purpose ; 
but neither entreaties nor money (194) could change my de- 
termination. Provoked beyond measure at my obstinacy, 
as she called it, she left the house. 

" On" my brother's return, I related to him what had 
happened, and expected that he would have praised me for 
my prudence, but, on the contrary, he blamed me for the 
superstitious value I set upon the verses of my vase, and 
observed that it would be the height of folly to lose a certain 
means of advancing my fortune, for the uncertain hope of 
magical protection. I could (82) not bring myself to be of 
his opinion ; I had (82) not the courage to follow the ad- 
vice (177) he gave. The next day the lady returned, and 
my brother sold his vase to her for ten thousand pieces of 
gold. This money (154) he laid out in the most advan- 
tageous manner, by purchasing a new stock of merchandise. 

" The lady who bought my brother Saladin's vase, was 
the favourite of the sultana, and all powerful in the seragHo. 
Her dislike to me, in consequence of my opposition to her 
wishes, was so violent, that she refused to return to my 
brother's house while I remained (92) there. He was im- 
willing to part with me ; but I could not bear to be the ruin 
of so good a (211) brother. Without telling him my design, 
I left his house, careless of what should become of me. Him- 
ger, however, soon compelled me to think of some immediate 
mode of obtaining relief. I sat down upon a stone, before 
the door of a baker's shop ; the smell of hot bread tempted 
me in, and with a feeble voice I demanded charity. 

** " On," before return, departore, or arrivftl, is ezpremed by d. 
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" The master baker gave me as mucli bread as I could (82) 
eat, upon condition that I should change {of) dresses with 
him, and carry the rolls for him through the city this day. 
To this (164) I readily consented ; but I had soon reason to 
repent of my compliance. Indeed, if my ill luck had not, as 
usual, deprived me at the critical moment of memory and 
judgment, I sho\dd never have complied with the baker's 
treacherous proposal. For some time before, the people of 
Constantinople had been (79) much dissatisfied with the 
weight and quality of the bread furnished by the bakers. 
This species of discontent has often been the sure forenmner 
of an insurrection; and in these disturbances the master 
bakers frequently lose their (162) lives. All these circum- 
stances (154) I knew ; but they did not occur to my memory 
when they might have been (19) useftd. 

" I changed (154) dresses with the baker ; but scarcely 
had I proceeded through the adjoining street with my roUs* 
before the mob began to gather round me with reproaches • 
and execrations. The crowd pursued me even to the gates 
of the grand seignior's palace ; and the grand vizier, alarmed 
at their violence, sent out an order (22) to have (161) my 
head struck off : the usual remedy, in such cases, being (65) 
to strike off the baker's head. 

" I now fell upon my knees, and (52) protested I was not 
the baker for whom they (190) took (81) me ; that I had no 
connexion with him ; and that I had never furnished (to) the 
people of Constantinople with bread that was not weight. I 
declared that I had merely changed ( of) clothes with a 
master baker for this day; and that I should not have done 
so, but for the evil destiny which governs all my actions. 
Some of the mob exclaimed that I deserved to lose my (162) 
head for my foUy ; but others took pity on me, and whilst 
the officer, who was sent to execute the vizier's order, turned 
te speak to some of the noisy rioters, those who were touched 
by my misfortune opened a passage for me through the crowd, 
and, thus favoured, I effected my escape. 

" I quitted Constantinople. My vase (154) I had left in 
the care of my brother. At some miles' distance from the 

^ A peine requires qtu for ita correlative, «sid. uol oncml ({M. 
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city, I overtook a party of soldiers. I joined them ; and 
learning that they were going to embark with the rest of the 
grand seignior's army for Egypt, I resolved to accompany 
them. If it be, thought I, the will of Mahomet that I 
should perish, the (198) sooner I meet my fate the better. 
The despondency into which I was sunk was attended by so 
great a (211) degree of indolence, that I scarcely would take 
(91) the necessary means to preserve my existence. During 
our passage to Egypt I sat all day long upon the deck of 
the vessel, smoking my pipe ; and I am convinced that, if a 
storm had risen, as I expected, I should not have taken my 
pipe from my mouth : nor (119) should I have handled a 
rope to save myself from destruction. 

" We landed, however, safely, contrary to my melancholy 
forebodings. By a trifling accident, not worth relating, I 
was (82) detained longer than any of my companions in the 
vessel when we disembarked ; and I did not arrive at the 
camp at El Arish till late at night. It was" moonlight, and 
I could see the whole scene distinctly. There was a vast 
number of small tents scattered over a desert of white sand ; 
a few date trees were visible at a distance ; all was gloomy, 
and all was still ; no sound was to be heard (135) but that 
of the camels feeding (43) near the tents; and, as I walked 
on, I met with no human creature. 

" My pipe was now out, and I quickened my pace a little 
towaras a fire, which I saw near one of the tents. As I pro- 
ceeded, my eye was caught by something sparkling in the 
sand : it (168) was a ring. I picked it up, and put it on 
my (161) finger, resolving to give it to the public crier (181) 
the next morning, who might (94) find out its rightfrd owner ; 
but, by ill luck, I put it on my little finger, for which it was 
much too large, and as I hastened towards the fire to light 
my pipe, I £t)pped the ring. I stooped to search for it 
amongst the provender on which a mule was feeding; but 
the cruel animal gave me so violent a (211) kick on the 
head that I could (82) not help roaring aloud. 

" My cries (82) awakened those who slept (81) in the 
tent near which the mule was feeding. Provoked at being 

V In ipMkiiig of the wetUxor or ttmoq^oriotl ebanget, the Ftenoh qm >Wrf 
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disturbed, the soldiers were ready enough to think ill of me, 
and they took it for granted that I was the thief who had 
stolen the ring I pretended to have just (25) found. The 
ring was taken (136) from me by force ; and the next morn- 
ing I was bastinadoed for having (2) found it : the officer 
persisting in the belief that stripes would make (94) me con- 
fess where I had concealed certain other articles of value which 
had lately been missed in the camp. All this was the conse- 
quence of my being (2) in a hurry to light my pipe, and of 
my having (2) put the ring on a finger that was too little 
for it. 

" When I was able to walk again, after my wounds were 
(82) healed, I went into one of the tents distinguished by a 
red flag, having been told that these were coffee-houses. 
Whilst I was drinking coffee, I heard a stranger near me 
complaining that he had (3) not been able to recover a valu- 
able ring he had lost, although (117) he had (22) caused his 
loss to be published for three days by the public crier, offer- 
ing a reward of two hundred sequins to whomsoever should 
restore it. I guessed that this was the very ring which I 
had imfortunately found. I addressed myself to the stranger, 
and promised to point out to him the person who had forced 
it from me. The stranger recovered his ring, and being 
convinced (53) that I had acted honestly, he made me a 
present of two hundred sequins as some amends for the 
punishment which I had unjustly suffered on his account. 

" Now you would imagine that this purse of gold was (82) 
advantageous to me ; far the contrary : it was the cause of 
new misfortimes. 

" One night, when I thought that the soldiers who were 
in the same" tent with me were all fast asleep, I indulged 
inyself in the pleasure of counting my treasure. The next 
day I was invited by my companions to drink sherbet with 
them. What (154) they mixed with the sherbet which I 
drank I know not ; but I could (82) not resist the drowsi- 
ness it brought on. I fell into a profound slumber; 
and when I awoke I found myself (9) Ijring imder a date tree 
at some distance from the camp. 

*> The same— with-HRAM requirefl que and not avee for its correUtiTe, 
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" The first thing (177) I thought of when I came (86) to 
my recollection was my purse of sequins. The purse (164) 
I found still safe in my girdle ; but on (43) opening it, I 
perceived that it was filled with pebbles, and not a single 
sequin was left. I had no doubt that I had (3) been robbed 
by the soldiers with whom I had drunk sherbet ; and I am 
certain that some of them must have (82) been awake the 
night (177) I counted my money ; otherwise, as I had never 
trusted the secret of my riches to any one, they could not 
have (19) suspected me of possessing any property ; for ever 
since I kept (86) company with tbem, I had appeared to be 
in great indigence. 

" I applied in vain to the superior officers for redress : 
the soldiers protested they were innocent ; no positive proc^ 
appeared against them, and I gained nothing by my com- 
plaint but ridicule and ill-will. I called myself, in the first 
transport of my grief, by that (184) name which, since my 
arrival in Egypt, T had avoided to pronoimce : I called my- 
self Murad the Unlucky ! The name and the story ran 
through the camp, and I was accosted afterwards very fre- 
quently by this appellation. Some indeed varied theii* wit 
by calling me Murad with (215) the purse of pebbles. 

" All that I had yet suffered is nothing compared to my 
succeeding (43) misfortunes. 

" It was the custom at this time in the Turkish camp for 
the soldiers to amuse themselves with firing at a mark. 
The superior officers remonstrated against this dangerous 
practice, but ineffectually. Sometimes a party of soldiers 
would stop (91) firing for a few minutes after a message was 
brought them from their commanders, and then they would 
begin (91) again in defiance of all orders. Such was the 
want of discipline in our army, that this disobedience went 
(70) unpunished. In the meantime, the frequency of the 
danger make most men totally regardless of it. I have seen (9) 
tents pierced with bullets in which parties were quietly 
seated smoking their pipes, whilst those without were pre- 
paring to take fresh aim at the red flag on the top. 

" This apathy proceeded, in some, from unconquerable 
indolence of body; in others, ifrom the intoxication produced 
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by the fumes of tobacco and of opium ; but in most of my 
brother Turks it arose from the confidence the belief in pre- 
destination inspired. When a bullet killed one of their 
companions, they only observed, scarcely taking the pipes 
from their mouths, * Our hour is not yet come : it is not the 
will of Mahomet that we should fall/ 

" I own that this rash security appeared (82) to me at 
first surprising-, but it soon ceased to strike me with wonder. 
I became almost as careless as my companions from following 
(57) the same course of reasoning. It is not, thought I, in 
the power of human prudence to avert the stroke of destiny. 
I shall perhaps die to-morrow ; let me (118) therefore enjoy 
to-day. 

" I now made it my study every day to procure as much 
(199) amusement as possible. My poverty, as you will 
imagine, restricted me from indulgence and excess ; but I 
soon found means to spend what did not actually belong to me. 
There were certain Jews, who were followers of the camp, 
and who, calculating on the probability of victory for our 
troops, advanced money to the soldiers, for which they 
engaged to pay these usurers exorbitant interest. The Jew 
to whom I applied traded with me also upon the belief that 
my brother Saladin, with whose character and circumstances 
he was acquainted, would pay my debts if" I should fall. 
With the money (177) I raised from the Jew I continually 
bought coffee and opium, of which I grew immoderately 
fond. In the delirium it created I forgot all my misfortunes, 
all fear of the future. 

" One day, when* I had raised my spirits by an unusual 
quantity of opium, I was strolling through the camp, some- 
times singing, sometimes dancing like a madman, and 
repeating that I was not now Murad the Unlucky. Whilst 
these words were on my lips, a friendly spectator, who was 
in possession of his sober senses, caught me by the arm, and 
attempted to drag me from the place where I was exposing 
myself. * Do you not see,' said he, ' these soldiers who are 

» 8i je vtnaU d suceomber. The verb tenir, meaning " were," " should," " to 
happen," " to come to pass," reqaires a before an Infinitive. 8i je venaU d mourir, 

if I should die. 

* See Not« 3, page 220. 
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firing at a mark ? I saw one of them just now deliberately 
taking aim at your turban ; and observe, he is now reloading 
his piece.' I struggled with my adviser, repeating, ' I am 
not the wretch you take me for ; I am not Murad the 
Unlucky.' He fled from the danger himself: I remained, 
and in a few seconds afterwards a ball reached me, and I fell 
senseless on the sand. 

•* The ball was cut out of my body by an awkward surgeon, 
who gave me ten times more pain than (196) was necessary. 
He was particularly hurried at this time, because the army 
had just (25) received orders to march in a few hours, and 
all was confusion in the camp. My wound was exceedingly 
painful, and the fear of being (2) left behind with those who 
were deemed incurable added to my torments. 

" During that day, when my fever was at the height, and 
when my orders were to keep my bed, contrary to my 
natural habits of indolence, I rose (82) a hundred times and 
went out of my tent, in the very heat of the day, to satisfy 
my curiosity as to the number of the tents which had not 
been struck, and of the soldiers who had not yet marched. 
The orders to march were tardily obeyed, and many hours 
escaped before our encampment was raised. Had I submitted 
to my surgeon's orders, I might have (19) been in a state 
to accompany the most dilatory of the stragglers ; I could 
have (19) borne, perhaps, the slow motion of a litter on which 
some of the sick were transported ; but in the evening, when 
the surgeon came to dress my wounds, he found me in such 
a situation that it was scarcely possible to remove me. 

" He desii*ed a party of soldiers, who were left to bring up 
the rear, to call for me the next morning. They did so ; but 
they wanted to put me upon the mule which I recollected, 
by a white stroke on its back, to (26) be the cursed animal 
that had kicked me whilst I was looking for the ring. I 
could not be prevailed upon to go upon this unlucky animal. 
I tried to persuade the soldiers to carry me, and they took 
me a little way ; but, soon growing weary of their burden, 
they laid me down upon the sand, pretending that they were 
going to fill a skin with water at a spring they had discovered, 
and bade me lie still and wait for their return. 
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"I waited (82) and waited, longing for the water to 
moisten my parched lips ; but no water came — no soldiers 
returned, and there I lay for several hours, expecting every 
moment to breathe my last. I made no effort to move, for 
I was now convinced my hour was come, and that it was the 
will of Mahomet that I should perish (^Suhj.) in this miserable 
manner, and lie unburied like a dog — a (207) death, thought 
I, worthy of Murad the Unlucky. 

" My forebodings were not this time just ; a detachment 
of English soldiers passed near the place where I lay ; my 
groans were heard by them, and they humanely came to my 
assistance. They carried me with them, dressed my wound, 
and treated me with the utmost tenderness. 

" Under their care I recovered, but scarcely had I regained 
my strength before I fell into new disasters. It was hot 
weather, and my thirst was excessive. I went out with a 
party in hopes of finding a spring of water. The English 
soldiers began to dig for a well in a place pointed out to them 
by one of their men of science. I was not inclined to such 
hard labour, but preferred sauntering on in search of a spring. 
I saw at a distance something that looked like a pool of 
water, and I pointed it out to my companions. Their man 
of science warned me, by his interpreter, not to trust to this 
deceitful appearance, for that such were common in this 
country, and that when I came close to the spot I should 
find no water there. He added that it was a greater dis- 
tance than (196) I imagined, and that I should in all 
probability be lost in the desert if I attempted to follow 
this phantom. 

" I was so unfortunate as not to attend to his advice : I 
set out in pursuit of this accursed delusion, which assuredly 
was the work of evil spirits, who clouded my reason, and 
allured me into their dominion. I went on, hour after 
hour, in expectation continually of reaching the object of 
my wishes; but it fled faster than I pursued, and I discovered 
at last that the Englishman, who had doubtless gained his 
information from the people of the country, was right, and 
that the shining appeai'ance which I had taken for water was 
a mere deception. 
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** 1 w-a^ now oxhaustod with fatigue: I looked back in vain 
«,ftor iho oom]>anions I had left; I could see neither men, 
aniinali^, nor a-nv trace of vefi^^tation in the sandv desert. I 
had no resource but, weary as I was, to measure back my 
foot.st<^)>s which were imprinted in the sand. 

" I slowly and sorrowfully traced them as my guides in 
this unknown land. Inst<»ad of yielding to my indolent 
inclinations, 1 ought however to have (IS) made the best of 
my way back before (117) the evening breeze sprung up. I 
felt (0) the brocj.e rising, and unconscious of my danger, I 
rejoiced, and opened my bosom to meet it ; but what was my 
dismay when 1 saw that the wind swept (S6) before it all 
trace of my footsteps in the sand. I knew not which way 
to proceed. 1 was struck with despair, tore my garments, 
threw off my turban, and cried aloud ; but neither human 
voice nor echo answered me. Tlie silence was dreadfuL I 
had tasted no food for many hours, and 1 now became 
sick and faint. 1 recollected that I put (S6) a supply of 
opium into the folds of my turban ; but, alas ! when 1 took 
my turban up 1 found that the opium had fallen out. I 
s(»archod for it in vain on the sand where 1 had thrown the 
turban. 

** I stretched myself out upon the ground, and yielded 
without further struixijfle to mv evil destinv- What I suf- 
fered (154) from thirst, hunger, and heat cannot be 
described. At last 1 foil into a sort of trance, during which 
images of various kinds soianed to flit before my eyes. How 
long I remained in this state (154) 1 know not ; but I 
remember that I was brought to my senses by a loud shout, 
which came from persons belonging to a caravan returning 
from Mecca. Tins was a shout of joy for their safe arrival 
at a certain spring, well known to them in this part of the 
desert. 

** Tlu' spring was not a hundred yards from the spot where 
I lay (SG) ; yet, such had been the fate of Murad the I'n- 
luckv, that he missed the reality, whilst he had been hours 
in pursuit of the phantom. Feeble and spiritless as I was, 
I s(^nt Ibrth as loud a cry as I could, in hopes of obtaining 
assistance, and I endeavoured to crawl to the place from 
which the voices appeared to come. The caravan rested for 
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a conadeiable time, whilst the slares filled the skms \iith 
\rater, and whilst* the camels took in their supply. I 
worked mrself on towards them : vet, notwithstandinsr mv 
efforts, I was persuaded that, according to mv usual ill for- 
tune, I should never be able to make them hear mv voice, 
I saw them mount their camels ! I took off mv turban, un- 
rolled it. and waved it in the air. My signal was seen ! 
The caravan came towards me ! 

" I had scarcely strength to speak ; a slave gave me some 
water, and after I had drank I explained to them who I was 
and how I came into this situation. 

" Whilst I was speaking one of the travellers observed the 
purse which hung to my girdle : it was the same the mer- 
chant, for whom I had recovered (S6) the ring, had given to 
me ; I had carefully preserved it, because the initi;\ls of my 
benefactor's name and a passage fix)m the Koran were worketl 
upon (156) it. When he gave it to me (lJr9) he said that 
perhaps we should meet again iu some other part of the 
world, and he should recognize me by this token. The per- 
son who now took notice of the purse was his brother ; and 
when I (S6) related to him how I had obtained it, he had 
the goodness to take me under his protection. He w:is a 
merchant, who was now going with the caravan to Gnmd 
Cairo ; he offered to take me with him, and I willingly ae- 
cepted the proposal, promising to serve him as fiiithfully as 
any of his slaves. The cai*avan proceeded, and I was carried 
with it/' 



MUBAD THE UNLUCKY. 

It is well known, toutle monde sait. At, la. In disguise, dt^gnisi*. 
Through, dans. One moonlight, par un heau clair de lune. Who 
differed so much concerning, qui avaient des opinions si diffdrentes d 
propos de. On this subject, Zd-desst*s. Please, n'en dt^Zaisc ^. How 
comes it, comment se fait-il. It is not for me to dispute, il ne 
m*apparHent pas d'entrer en dn^cussion. They only knew the general 

* See Note 27, page 233. 
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outline. Von n*a qu^mte connais8an4:e pen imiime. And are ignorant 
of, et qu*on ignore. Shown, /ait voir. 

In the next square, sur la place voisine. Cries of lond lamenta- 
tions, dcs cris per^nts et des lamentaMons, Where, Id, He pointed 
to the fragments of a china vase which lay on the pavement at, U 
montra du doigt un vase de porcelaine dont les morceamx dtaient Spar- 
piUds devant. But can, &c., nujns se pevA^ que. Dress, costume. 
Pretended, soi-disani. For grief, pour m*abandonner au eha^n d 
OM. Just cause for, hien raison de me Uvrer on. Curiosity was 
strongly expressed by the Sultan, &c.» le SuUan eaeprima vne vive 
curiosity d" entendre de ses aventures. To gratify, d Uti en /aire 
le ridt. Into the house of such, &c, chez un itre aussi. You will 
venture to take a night's lodging, vous pouvez vous didder d passer 
la nuU. But they b^ged, touiefois Us hd demandertrd. If it would 
not renew, &c., ^i rappeler ses malheurs, ce ne serait pas irop. 

The night before I was bom, la veiUe de ma naissance. In haste 
to, dans son empressement de, Which^ lequeL Who enn^ed, &c, 
celui-d furienx de V insolence qu*a,vait eue mon p^e de toucher d son 
turhan. Terror of, effroi caus4 par. Being a firm believer, croyant 
fermem^ent d la. Should be the cause, causer. An, en. To consider, 
envisa^er. To avoid the sight of me, de ne pas me voir. On, en. 
To, pour. In consequence, d cause de. To prove, devenir. It is a 
folly for unlucky, &c, c* est folic d ceux qui sonJt m/dlkeureux de lutUr 
contre lewr destinee. Young as, tout jeune que. Confirmed my be- 
lief, me JU croire d'autami plus au. The year after he came home, 
un an aprds son retour. 

With a relation, du rSdt. Instances, preuves. By which my 
brother, &c., qui favoriserent mon. Attempted, essayais de faire. 
From the time, d partir du temps de. In splendour, dons Vopulence, 
Was taken, tomha^ To send for,/atr« venir. Magnificence, luxe. 
In projects, beyond, &c., dans des spSculations au-dell de ses moyens. 
The sequel was, par consequent. For then, de. But still more, 
m>ais surtout. Blessed with, doud de. Endeavoured to raise my 
spirits, toucha de me remonter le moral. Be of, partager. In trying 
to persuade me out, qui cherchait d me faire sorOr de. To exert 
myself, faire des efforts. Do what I woiild, quoi que je fisse. No 
wise cast down, nuUement ahattu. 

And so he did, c*est ce qu^UJU en effet. It occurred to him, U lei 
rifU d Vidde. It succeeded to admiration, elle rSussUadmirahlemenL 
During my father's lifetime, du temps de mon pert. To 8l^>ply 
with, se procurer de. By, chez. Done, render. Trifling favours, 
ISgers services. Upon application, 6*410^1 adressS. To engage, emirs' 
prendre de. Crowded with customers, ocfca^ojul^ I perceived this 
plainly, je m*en aper^us d n*en pomvoir douter. To att^id, pour 
9ervir d. Any price if I would part, &c, n*umpotie quel estpriacsijt 
voulais nCen difaire. Me for the superstitious value I 8^ JXpctit 
rimsporkmee rdigiemm qme j* oUackais, 
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Bring myself to be of, partager. To lay out, employer. Dislike 
to, aversion contre or pour. To part with, se s^parer de. Bear, 
endurer la pensde. Telling, faire. Part, de. Careless, inso^adant. 
Immediate mode, prompt moyen. Stone, home. Carry, firais 
porter, 'Reason, lieu. To oouiplj, se prMer. For some time before, 
depuis quelque temps. Proceeded through the adjoining, parcowru 
la premiire. With reproaches and execrations, et d me faire des 
reproches et dme dire des injures. To the, jusqu* omx. 

Upon my, d. Connexions, rapports. Was not weight, ne pas 
avoir le pMs, Destiny, 4toile, To govern, influer sur. Some of 
the mob, quelques gens de lafoule. On, de. To turn to, seretoumer 
pour. To overtake, atteind/re. A party, tme hande or un ddtachement. 
To join, se joindre d. Thought I, me dis-je. If it be the will of, 
&c., si volont4 de Mahomet est que. Despondency, accahlement. Sunk, 
to7nh4. Attended by, ajccompa^n6 de. I sat smoking, Je restai 
assis d. I expected, m' y attendais. Handled, pris en main. Con- 
•trary to, contre Vattente de. Trifling, insignifiant. Not worth re- 
lating, qui ne vaut pa^ la peine d^itre ra4iont4. Scattered, 4parpiU4es, 
At a distance, dams le lointain. But, except4. 

Out, 4teinte. I quickened my pace a little, Je doublai le pas. My 
eye was caught, quelqus chose quihrillait dans le sable frappa ma vue. 
To take coffee, sherbet, &c., prend/re. Caused, publier or annoncer. 
To restore, rapporter. Had forced it from me, me Vavait arracMe, 

On his account, d cause de lui. Now, you would imagine, vous 
aJlez peut'itre croire. Far the, bien au. 1 indulged myself in the 
pleasure, Je me laissai aller ai plaisir. To come to one's recollec- 
tion, reprendre ses sens. Not a single sequin was left, il Wy restait 
pas un seul sequin. Any property, le m,omdre bien. 

I applied in vain for redress, Je cherchai en vain justice avpr^s des. 
They were innocent, de leur innocence. 1 gained nothing, &c., wa 
plainte ne vfCattira que d/\i ridicule et de la ranctme. Some, indeed, 
varied their wit, &c., quelques uns, faisam.t variet4 d* esprit, m*ap' 
pelaient. Yet, jusqu'ici. With firing at a mark, tirerd la cible. 

To remonstrate against, faire des remonstrances. Ineffectually, 
en vain. To stop, cesser de. In defiance of, au m4pris de. Without 
du dehors. To take fresh aim, vis4e de nouveau. In, chez. Most, 
la plupart. Security, confiance. From following, parce que je pris. 
Course, m^ni^re. Stroke of destiny, coups du sort, I now made it 
my study, Jem^fis un point de me, &c. My poverty restricted me 
from indulgence and excess, m^ pauvret4 m'empSchait de me satis- 
faire. Actually, mSm£. Calculating on the probability, sp4culant 
sv/r les chances. For, enfaveur de. To trade with, trafiquer. Upon 
the belief, croyant. Circumstances, position. I raised, /obfiiw. Of 
which I grew immoderately fond of, que j*avais fini par trop aimer. 

To create, produire. When, see Note 3, page 220. Baised my 
spirits by, &c, V esprit surexdU par wns dose d' opium ^IniA fvdb q^ 

T 
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d^habitude. In possession of his sober senses, dans ton hon g'ns. 
Cut out, exUrpie. Particularly, extrhnement. At the height, ddms ta 
plus grande intensity. When any orders were, et m^on nCavaiJt 
ordonn& de. In the very, jpendant la grande. As to, quamt a/u. 
Struck, evdevie. Marched, partis. Had I, see Note 15, page 227. 
Most dilatory of the stragglers, les demiers retardatairss. To dress, 
panser. A party, tm ditachemerd. Who were to bring up the rear, 
qvi devaient for.ner rariih'e-garde. 

Stroke, raie. 1 could not be prevailed upon, on ne put obtenir de 
moi. Bade me to lie still. Us me recommandh'enJb de rester iranquiUe. 
I waited and waited, Pattendis et je ne cessai d'aMendre. To long 
for, soupirer apr^s, Unburied, sans itre enseveli. I lay, j*^tai8 
itendu. With utmost tenderness, avec une extreme hont^. Under 
their care, grdces d lewrs soins. I was not inclined to such hard 
labour, Jeneme sentis nuUement disposS dfaire un si rude travail. 

I set out in pursuit, Je me mis d powsuivre. Work, ceuvre. Allure 
me into their dominion, cherchaient ct m'oMirer en leur pmssance. 
To look bac!i, chercher. No resource, d' autre alternative. To mea- 
sure back my footsteps, que de revenir sur mespas. As my guides in, 
eomm^ les seuls vestiges qui pussent me guider sur. The best of my 
way back, revenir leplus vite possible. Open my bosom to meet it, 
m£ dilatais la poitrine pour la recevoir. I was struck with, Je me 
livrai au. I became, Je m£ sentais. To take up, sovlever. Trance, 
Uthargique. Which came from persons, que pouss^ent des gens. 

Bested for a considerable time, rester pas maZ de tem^s. Took in 
their supply, s'approvisionnaient. 

1 worked myself on towards them, Je we tratnai piniblement en 
avant dans leur direction. Waved it, le laissai flotter. To come into, 
se trowver. Proceeded, and I was carried with it, se mit en route et 
m*ermnena avec elle. 



THE MOOE'S LEGACY. 

Just within the fortress of the Alhambra, in jfront of the 
royal palace, is a broad open esplanade called the Place of 
the Cisterns, so called from being (55) undermined by reser- 
voirs of water hidden from sight, and which have existed 
from the time of the Moors. At one corner of this esplanade 
is a Moorish well cut through the living rock to a great 
depth, the water of which (178) is cold as ice and clear as 
crjstal. The wells made by the Moors are always in repute; 
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for it is well known what pains they took to penetrate to the 
purest and sweetest springs and fonntains. The one (166) 
of which we now speak is famous throughout Granada, inso- 
much that the water-carriers, some hearing great water jars 
on their shoulders, others driving asses hefore them, laden 
with earthen vessels, are ascending and descending the steep 
woody avenues of the Alhamhra, from early dawn until a late 
hour of the night. 

Among the water carriers who once resorted (81) to this 
well, there was a sturdy, strong-hacked, (215) handy-legged, 
little fellow, named Pedro Gil, but called Peregil for short- 
ness. Being a water-carrier, he was a (207) Gallego, or 
native of Gallicia, of course. 

Peregil had begun business with merely a great earthen 
jar which he carried upon his shoulder. By degrees he rose 
(82) in the world, and was (82) enabled to purchase an as- 
sistant of a correspondent class of animals — being (56) a 
stout, shaggy-haired, (215) donkey. On each side of this 
long-eared aid-de-camp, in a kind of pannier, were slung his 
water jars, covered with fig leaves to protect them from the 
sun. There was not a more industrious water carrier in all 
Granada, nor one more merry withal. The streets rang with 
his cheerful voice as (49) he ti-udged after his donkey, sing- 
ing forth the usual summer note that resounds through the 
Spanish towns — " Who wants water, water colder than snow? 
Who wants water from the well of the Alhamhra, cold as ice 
and clear as crystal?" When he served a customer vdth a 
sparkling glass, it was always with a pleasant word that 
caused a smile ; and if, perchance, it was a comely dame or 
dimpling damsel, it was (he had) always with a sly leer and 
a compliment to her beauty that was irresistible. Thus, 
Peregil, the Gullego, was noted throughout all Granada for 
being one of the civilest, pleasantest, and happiest of mortals. 

Yet it is not he who (167) sings loudest and jokes most 
that has the lightest heart. Under all this air of merriment 
honest Peregil had his cares and troubles. He had a large 
family of ragged children to support (155), who were 
hungry and clamorous as a nest of young swallows, and 
beset (81) him with their outcries for food whenever he 
came (81) home of an evening. He had a hel^xjaafc^^ Wi^ 
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who was anything hut a help to him. She had heen a vil- 
lage heauty before marriage — noted for her skill at dancing 
the holero and rattling the castanets ; and she still retained 
her early propensities, spending the hard earnings of honest 
Peregil in frippery. With all this she was a little of a 
slattern, something more of a lie-a-bed, and, above all, a 
gossip of the first water — ^neglecting house, household, and 
every thing else to (26) loiter slipshod in the houses of 
her gossip neighbours. 

He, however, who (167) tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, accommodates the yoke of matrimony to the submis- 
sive neck. Peregil bore all the heavy dispensations of wife 
and children with as meek a spirit as his donkey bore the 
water-jars ; and however he might shake (117) his ears in 
private, never ventured (82) to question the household vir- 
tues of his slattern spouse. 

He loved his children, too, even as an owl loves its owlets, 
seeing in them his own image multiplied and perpetuated ; 
for they were a stm'dy, long-backed (215), bandy-legged little 
brood. The great pleasure of honest Peregil was whenever 
he could (81) afford himself a scanty holiday, and* had a 
handful of maravedis to spare, to take the whole litter forth 
with him — some in his arms, some tugging at his skirts, and 
some trudging at his heels — and to treat them to a gambol 
among the orchards of the Vega, whilst his wife was 
dancing with her holiday friends in the Angosturas of the 
Darro. 

It was a late hour one summer night, and most of the 
water-carriers had desisted from their toils. The day had 
been uncommonly sultry ; the night was one of those deU- 
cious moonlights which tempt the inhabitants of those 
southern climes to indemnify themselves for the heat and 
inaction of the day by lingering in the open air and enjoy- 
ing its tempered sweetness imtil after midnight. Customers 
for water were therefore still abroad. Peregil, like a con- 
siderate pains-taking little father, thought of his hungry 
children. " One more journey to the well," said he to him- 
self, "to earn a Sunday's puchero for the little ones.*' So 

• &«« l^ole 2T, ^age 232. 
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saying, lie trudged manfiilly up the steep avenue of the 
Alhambra, singing as (49) he went, and now and then 
bestowing a hearty thwack with a cudgel on the flanks of 
his donkey, either bj way of cadence to the song, or refresh- 
ment to the animal ; for dry blows serve in lieu of provender 
in Spain for all beasts of burthen. 

When arrived at the well he found it deserted (86) by 
every one except a solitary stranger in Moorish garb, seated 
on the stone bench in the moonlight. PeregQ paused at 
first, and regarded him with surprise, not unmixed with awe, 
but the Moor feebly beckoned him to approach. " I am 
faint and ill,** said he, " aid me to return to the city and I 
will pay thee double what thou couldst gain by thy jars of 
water." 

The honest heart of the little water-carrier was (82) 
touched with* compassion at the appeal of the stranger. 

" God forbid," (118) said he, " that I should ask fee or 
reward for doing a common act of humanity.*' He accord- 
ingly helped (to) the Moor on his donkey, and set off" slowly 
for Granada : the poor Moslem being (56) so weak that it 
was necessary (82) to hold him on the animal to keep him 
from falling (65) to the earth. 

When they entered (82) the city the water-carrier asked 
him whither he should conduct him. "Alas!** said the 
Moor faintly, " I have neither home nor habitation ; I am a 
(207) stranger in the land. Suffer me to lay my head this 
night beneath thy roof, and thou (145) shalt be amply 
repaid.** 

Honest (206) Peregil thus saw himself imexpectedly sad- 
dled with an infidel guest, but he was too humane to refuse 
a night's shelter to a fellow-being in so (211) forlorn a 
plight; so (141) he conducted the Moor to his dwelling. 
The children, who had sallied forth, open-mouthed as usual, 
on (45) hearing the tramp of the donkey, ran back with 
affright when they beheld the turbaned stranger, and hid 
themselves behind their mother. The latter (166) stepped 
forth intrepidly, like a ruffling hen before her brood when a 
vagrant dog approaches. 

* See Note 28, page 232. 
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" What infidel companion," cried she, " is this you have 
brought* home at this late hour, to (26) draw upon us the 
eyes of the Inquisition ?" 

" Be quiet, wife," replied the Gaflego, " here is a poor sick 
stranger, without friend or home; Wouldst (94) thou turn 
him forth to perish in the streets ?'* 

The wife would (20) still have remonstrated ; for, although 
she lived (117) in a hovel, she was a ftirious stickler for the 
credit of her house ; the little water-carrier, however, for 
once was stiff-necked, and refused to bend beneath the yoke. 
He assisted the poor Moslem to alight, and spread a mat and 
a sheep-skin for him on the ground (155) in the coolest part 
of the house, being (56) the only kind of bed that his poverty 
afforded. 

In a little while the Moor was (82) seized withf violent 
convulsions, which defied all the ministering skill of the 
simple water-carrier. The eye of the poor patient acknow- 
ledged his kindness. During an interval of his fits he caLed 
him to his side, and addressing him in a low voice, " My 
end," said he, " I fear (122) is at hand. If I die, I bequeath 
you this box as a reward for your charity." So saying (44) 
he opened his cloak and showed a small box of sandal- wood 
strapped round his body. " God grant, my friend," replied 
the worthy little Gallego, " that you may live many years to 
enjoy your treasure, whatever (116) it may be." The Moor 
shook his head ; he laid his hand upon the box, and would 
have (20) said something more concerning it, but his con- 
vulsions returned vdth increased violence, and in a little while 
he expired. 

The water-carrier's wife was now as one distracted. " This 
comes," said she, "of your foolish good-nature, always run- 
ning into scrapes to oblige others. What will become of us 
when this corpse is found (135) in our house ? We (190) 
shall be sent to prison as murderers ; and if we escape with 
our lives, shall be ruined by notaries and alguazils." 

Poor Peregil was (81) in equal tribulation, and almost re- 
pented (82) himself of having done a good deed. At length 

• See Note 9, page a21. -V See Note 28, \>age 232. 
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a thought struck him. " It is* not yet day," said he, " I 
can convey the dead body out of the city, and bury it in the 
sands on the banks of the Xenil. No one saw the Moor 
enter our dweUing, and no one wiU know anything of his 
death." 

So said, so done. The wife aided him; they rolled the 
body of the unfortunate Moslem in the mat on which he had 
expired, laid it across the ass, and Peregil set out with it 
(156) for the banks of the river. 

As ill luck would have it, there lived opposite to the water 
carrier a barber named Pedrillo Pedrugo, one of the most 
prying, tattling, and mischief-making of his gossip tribe. 
He was a weasel-faced, spider-legged varlet, supple and in- 
sinuating ; the famous barber of Seville could not surpass 
him for his universal knowledge of the affairs of others. It 
(135) was said (81) that he slept but with one eye at a time, 
and kept one ear uncovered, so that, (117) even in his sleep, 
he might see and hear all that was going on. 

The meddlesome barber heard Peregil arrive at an unusual 
hour at night, and the exclamations of his wife and children. 
His head (163) was instantly popped out of a little window 
which served him as a look-out, and he saw his neighbour 
assist a man in Moorish garb into his dwelling. This was 
so strange an occurrence, that Pedrillo Pedrugo slept not a 
wink that night. Every five minutes he was at his loop- 
hole watching the lights that gleamed through the chinks of 
his neighbour's door, and before daylight he beheld Peregil 
sally forth with his donkey imusually laden. 

The inquisitive barber was (81) in a fidget ; he slipped on 
(82) his clothes, and, stealing forth silently, followed the 
water-carrier at a distance, until he saw him dig a hole in 
the sandy bank of the Xenil, and bury something that had 
the appearance of a dead body. 

The barber hied him home, and fidgetted about his shop, 
setting every thing upside down until sunrise. He then 
took a basin under his arm, and sallied forth to the house of 
his daily customer the alcaid. 

The alcaid was just (25) risen. Pedrillo Pedrugo seated 

* See Note 37, page 243 
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him in a chair, threw a napkin round his (161) neck, put a 
basin of hot water under lus chin, and began to mollify his 
beard with his fingers. 

"Strange doings!" said Pedrugo, who played barber and 
newsmonger at the same time — " Strange doings. Robbery, 
and murder, and burial all in one night !V 

"Hey ! — ^how ! what is that you say?" cried the alcaid. 

" I say," replied the barber, rubbing a piece of soap over 
the nose and mouth of the dignitary, for a Spanish barber 
disdains to employ a brush — " I say that Peregil, the Grallego, 
has robbed and murdered a Moorish Mussulman, and buried 
him this blessed night — accursed be the night for the 
same !" 

" But how do you know all this ?" demanded the alcaid. 

" Be patient, Senor, and you shall hear all about it," re- 
plied Pedrillo, taking him by the nose and sliding a razor 
over his cheek. He then recounted all that he had seen, 
goino: through both operations at the same time, shaving (4) 
his (163) beard, washing his chin, and wiping him dry with 
a dii*ty napkin, while (49) he was robbing, murdering, and 
burying the Moslem. 

Now it so happened that this alcaid was one of the most 
overbearing, and, at the same time, most griping and corrupt 
curmudgeons in (197) all Granada. It could not be denied, 
however, that he set a high value upon justice, for he sold it at 
its weight in gold. He presumed (82) the case in point to 
be one of murder and robbery; doubtless there must** be 
rich spoil ; how (11) was it to be secured into the legitimate 
hands of the law? for as to merely entrapping (2) the delin- 
quent — that would be feeding: the gallows ; but entrapping 
the booty — that would be enriching the judge, and such, ac- 
cording to his creed, was the great end of justice. So think- 
ing, he summoned to his presence his trustiest alguazil — a 
gaunt, hungry-looking (215) varlet, clad according to the 
custom of his order in the ancient Spanish garb — a broad 
black beaver turned up at the sides, a quaint ruff, a small 
black cloak dangling (43) from his (162) shoulders, rusty 

^ Must, denoting conjuncture, probability, inference, or supposition, is expressed 
by devoir. 
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black under-clothes that set off his spare wiry frame, while 
in his hand he bore a slender white wand, the dreaded in- 
signia of his offiee. Such was the l^al blood-hound of the 
ancient Spanish breed, that he put upon the traces of the 
unlucky water-carrier ; and such was his speed and certainty, 
that he was upon the haunches of Peregil before (117) he 
had returned (39) to his dwellin^r, and broui^ht* both him 
(158) and his donkey before the dispenser of justice. 

The alcaid bent (82) upon him one of his most terrific 
frowns. "Hark ye, culprit!" roared he in(o/^ a voice that made 
the knees of the little Grallego smite togdiher — ** Hark ye, 
culprit; there is no need of denying thy guilt; every 
thing is known (134) to me. A gallows is the proper re- 
ward for the crime thou hast committed; but I am merciM, 
and readUy listen to reason. The man that has been mur- 
dered in thy house was a Moor, an (207) infidel, the enemy of 
our faith. It was doubtless in a fit of religious zeal tnat 
thou hast slain him. I will be indulgent therefore ; render 
up the property of which thou hast robbed him, and we will 
hush the matter up." 

The poor water-carrier called (82) upon all the saints to 
witness his innocence; alas! not one of them aj^>eared; and, 
if they had, the alcaid would have disbelieved the whole 
calendar. The water-canier related the whole story of the 
dying Moor, with the straightforward simplicity of truth, 
but it was all in vain. " WHt thou persist (36) in saying," 
demanded the judge, "that this Moslem had neither gold 
nor jewels, the objects (207) of thy cupidity?" 

" As I hope to be saved, your worship," replied the watier- 
carrier, he hiad nothing but a small box of sandal-wood, (213) 
which he bequeathed (84) to me in reward for my services." 

" A box of sandal-wood ! a box of sandal-wood ! " exclaim- 
ed the alcaid, his eyes sparkling at the idea of precious jewels, 
" And where is tms box ? where have you concealed it ? " 

"An it please your grace," replied the water-carrier, "it 
is in one of the panniers of my mule, and heartily at the 
service of your worship." 

* S«e Note 9^ page 82L 
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He had hardly spoken the words, when* the keen algnazil 
darted of and re-appeared in** an instant with the mysterious 
box of sandal-wood. The alcaid opened (82) it withf an 
eager and trembling hand ; all pressed forward to gaze upon 
the treasures it was expected to contain, when, to their dis- 
appointment, nothing appeared within but a parchment scroll 
covered with Arabic characters and an end of a waxmi tapec; 

When there is nothing to be gained (14) by the coimctioii 
of a prisoner, justice, even in Spain, is apt to be impartial. 
The alcaid having recovered (53) from lus disappointment^ 
and found (53) that there was really no booty in the case, 
now listened dispassionately to the explanation of the water- 
carrier, which was corroborated by the testimony of his 
wife. Being convinced, (53) therefore, of his innocence, he 
discharged (82) him from arrest ; nay more, he permitted 
him to carryf off the Moor's legacy, the box of sandal-wood 
and its contents, as the weU-merited reward of his humanity, 
but he retained his donkey in payment of costs and charges. 

Behold the unfortunate little Gallego reduced once more 
to the necessity of being his own water-carrier, and trudging 
up to the well of the AUiambra with a great earthen jar upon 
his shoulder. 

As he toiled up (81) the hill in the heat of a summer noon, 
his usual good humour forsook him. ''Dog of an (210) 
alcaid !" would he cry (91), " to rob a poor man of the 
means of his subsistence, of the best friend he had (Suhj') in 
the world !" And then, at the remembrance of the beloved 
companion of his labours, all the kindness of his nature 
would break forth: "Ah, donkey of my heart!" would he 
exclaim, resting his burden on a stone, and wiping the sweat 
from his brow — " Ah, donkey of my heart ! I warrant me 
thou tbinkest of (to) thy old master ! I warrant me thou 
missest the water jars — ^poor beast !*' 

To add to his afflictions, his wife received (81) him on his 
return home, with whimperings and repinings ; she had 
clearly the vantage-ground of hun, having (60) warned him 

* 8«e Note 3, Page 290. 

«> Do not mistake En for dant. £n, implies the time takoi np in 4dng a ihlBf ; 
JDmw, the time after the expiration of wliioh something is to be done. 

^ SaelfoteS8,Pag« 882. X 8M^oWt«,¥i«b^aa. 
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not to commit the egregious act of hospitality that had 
brought on him all these misfortunes ; and, like a knowing 
woman, she took (81) every occasion to throw her superior 
sagacity in his teeth. If ever her children lacked food, or 
needed a new garment, she would answer (91) with a sneer 
— ** Go to your father — ^he is heir to {of) King Chico of the 
Alhambra : ask him to help you out of the Moor's strong- 
box." 

Was ever poor mortal so soundly punished for having (2) 
done a good action? The tmlucky Peregil was grieved in 
flesh and spirit, but still he bore (81) meekly with the rail- 
ings of his spouse. At length, one evening, when afber a hot 
day's toil, she taunted him in the usual manner, he lost all 
patience. He did not venture to retort upon her, but his 
eye rested upon the box of sandal- wood, which lay on a shelf 
with the lid half open, as if laughing in mockery at his vexa- 
tion. Seizing it up, he dashed (82) it with indignation to 
the floor — " Unlucky was the day that I ever set (82) eyes 
on thee," he cried, (l43) " or sheltered thy master beneath 
;my roof!" 

As the box struck the floor, the Hd flew wide open, and 
the parchment scroll roUed forth. Peregil sat regarding (2) 
the scroll for some time in moody silence. At length, lally- 
ingr his ideas — ^*' Who knows," thought he, " but this writ- 
ing may be of some importance, as the Moor seems to have 
guarded it with such care?" Picking it up, therefore, he 
put it in his bosom ; and the next morning, as he was crying 
water through the streets, he stopped at the shop of a Moor, 
a (207) native of Tangiers, who sold trinkets and perftimery 
in the Zlacatin, and asked him to explain the contents. 

The Moor read the scroll attentively, then** stroked (52) 
his beard and smiled. '* This manuscript," said he, " is a 
form of incantation for the recovery of hidden treasure that 
is imder the power of enchantment. It is said (30) to have 
such virtue, that the strongest bolts and bars, nay, the ada- 
mantine rock itself, will yield before it !" 

« Bah !" cried the little GaUego, " what (188) is all that 
to me? I am no enchanter, and know nothing of buried 

«s Then (ftfter fhat), putt or enmiiU; then (»t that time), olorf ; Hhen (therefore^ 
dpnc, or c'Mt poMfguoi. 
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treasure." So saying, he shouldered his water-jar, left the 
scroll in the hands of the Moor, and trudged forward on hid 
daily rounds. 

That evening, however, as he rested (51) himself about 
twilight at the well of the Alhambra, he found a number of 
gossips assembled at the place, and their conversation, as is 
not imusual at that shadowy hour, turned (82) upon old tales 
and traditions of a supernatural nature. Being aU poor as 
rats, they dwelt with peculiar fondness upon the popular 
theme of enchanted riches lefb by the Moors in various parts 
of the Alhambra. Above aU, they concurred (81) in the 
belief that there were great treasures buried deep in the 
earth, under the tower of the (216) seven floors. 

The stories made (82) an uniisual impression on the mind 
of honest Feregil, and they sank (82) deeper and deeper into 
his thoughts as he returned (81) alone down the darkling 
avenues. " If, after all, there should be treasure (214) hid 
beneath that tower, and if (107) the scroll I left with the 
Moor should enable (Suhj.) me to get at it !" In the sud- 
den ecstacy of the thought he had well nigh let fall his 
water-jar. 

That night he tumbled and tossed, and could scarcely ge^ 
a wink of sleep for the thoughts that were bewildering his 
brain. Bright and early he repaired to the shop of the 
Moor, and told him all that was passing in his mind. " Ton 
can read Arabic," said he; "suppose we go together to the 
tower and try (7) the effect of the charm ; if it fails we are 
(92) no worse off than before, but if it succeeds we wiU share 
equally all the treasure we may discover." 

"Hold," replied the Moslem, "this writing is not suffi- 
cient of itself ; it must be read at midnight, by the Hght of 
a taper singularly compounded and prepared, the ingredients 
of which are not within my readi. Without such (211) taper 
the scroU is of no avail." 

"Say (145) no more!"* cried the little Gullego, " I have 
such a taper at hand, and will (90) bring it here in a moment." 
So saying, (44) he hastened (82) home, and soon returned 
with the end of the yellow wax taper that he had found in 
the box of sandal-wood. 

* See Note 21, page 329. , .. 
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Hie Moor felt it and smelt it. *^ Here are rare (208) an4 
costly perfumes," said he, " oombined with this yellow wax. 
This is the kind of taper specified in the scroll. While this 
bums (93) the strongest walls and most secret caverns will 
remain open (70). Woe to him (167), however,* who 
lingers (93) within until (117) it be extinguished. He wilj 
r^xiain enchanted with the treasure." 

It was now agreed between them to try the charm that 
very night. At a late hour, therefore, when nothing was 
stirring but bats and owls, they ascended the woody hill of 
the Alhambra, and approached that awfiil tower, shrouded by 
trees, and rendered formidable by so many traditionary tales. 
By the light of a lantern they groped their way through 
bushes, and over MLen stones, to the door of a vault beneath 
the tower. With fear and trembling, they descended a flight 
of steps cut into the rock. It led (81) to an empty chamber, 
damp and drear, &om which another flight of steps led to a 
deeper vault. In this way they descended four several flights, 
leading into as many vaults, one below the other, but the 
floor of the fourth was solid ; and though, (117) according to 
tradition, there remained three vaults still below, it was said 
(30) to be impossible to penetrate j^irther, the residue being 
shut up by sirong enchantment. The air of this vault was 
damp and chilly, and had an earthy smell, and the light scarce 
cast forth any rays. They paused here for a time in breath- 
less surprise, imtil (117) they faintly heard the clock of the 
watch-tower strike midnight ; upon this they lit the waxen 
taper, which di&sed an Sdo^ of myrrh, Ji frankincense, 
and storax. 

The Moor began to read in a hurried voice. He had 
scarce finished when there was a noise as of subterraneous 
thimder. The earth shook, and the floor, yawning open, dis- 
closed a flight of steps. Trembling with awe they descended, 
and, by the light of the lantern, foimd themselves in another 
vault covered with Arabic inscriptions. In the centre stood 
a great chest secured with seven bands of steel, at each end 
of which sat an enchanted Moor in armour, but motionless 
as a statue, being controlled by the power of the incantation. 
Before the chest were several jars filled with gold and silver, 
and precious stones. In the largest of these they thrust their 

* See Note 42, i^age %«n . 
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arms up to the elbow, and at every dip hauled forth handfbls 
of broad yellow pieces of Moorish gold, or bracelets and oma-^ 
ments of the same precious metal, while occasionaQy a neck* 
lace of oriental pearl would (91) stick to their fingers. StiH 
they trembled aiid breathed short while (49) cramming their 
pockets with the spoils, and cast many a fearful gbmce at 
the two enchanted Moors, who sat grim and motionless, glar- 
ing upon them with unwinking eyes. At length, struck with 
a sudden panic at some fancied noise, they both rushed up 
the staircase, tumbled over one another into the upper apart- 
ment, oyertumed and extinguished the waxen taper, and Hhe 
pavement again closed with a thundering sound. Filled with 
dismay, they did not pause until (117) they had groped their 
way out of the tower, and beheld the stars shining through 
the trees. Then, seating themselves upon the grass, they 
divided the spoil, deteniuning to content themselves for the 
present with this mere skimming of the jars, but to return 
on some future night and drain them to the bottom. To (26) 
make sure of each other's good faith, also, they divided the 
talismans between them, one retaining the scroll and the 
other the taper ; this done, they set off with light hearts and 
well-lined pockets for Granada. 

As they wended their way down the hill, the shrewd Moor 
whispered a word of coimsel in the ear of the simple little 
water-carrier. 

" Friend Peregil," said he, " aU this afi^ must be kept a 
profound secret, imtil (117) we have secured the treasure and 
(117) conveyed it out of harm's way. If a whisper of it gets 
to the ear of the alcaid, we are imdone !" 

" Certainly," replied the Qallego, " nothing can be more 
true." 

"Friend Peregil," said the Moor, "you are a discreet 
man, and I make no doubt (127) can keep a secret : but you 
have a wife." 

" She shall not know a word of it," replied the little water- 
carrier, sturdily. 

"Enough," said the Moor; " I depend upon thy discretion 
and thy promise." 

Never was promise more positive and sincere; but, alas! 
what man can keep a secret irom Vi\& ^life? Certaintly not 
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gacK a one as Feregil the water-carrier, who was one of the 
most loving and tractable of husbands. On his return home 
he found his wife moping (43) in a comer. " Mighty weU," 
cried she as he enter^, '* you've come at last, afber (2) ramb- 
ling about until this hour of the night. I wonder (103) you 
have not brought home another Moor ^ as a house-mate." 
Then> bursting into tears, she began to wring her (161) 
hands and smite her breast : '* Unhappy woman that 1 am !" 
exclaimed she, '* what will become of me? My house stripped 
and plundered by lawyers and alguazils ; my husband a do- 
no-good, that no longer brings home bread for the family, 
but goes rambling (2) about day and night with infidd 
Moors? my cluldren! what will become of Us? we shall 
all have to beg in the streets 1" 

Honest P<^regil was so moved by the distress of his spouse, 
that he could not help whimpering also. His (163) heart was 
as full as his pocket, and not to be restrained. Thrusting 
his hand into the latter, he hauled forth three or four broad 
gold pieces and slipped them into her bosom. The poor 
woman started with astonishment, and could not understand 
the meaning of this golden shower. Before (117) she could 
recover her surprise, the little Gallego drew forth a chain of 
gold and dangled it before her, capering with exultation, his 
mouth distended &om ear to ear. 

"Holy virgin (118) protect us!" exclaimed the wife. 
" What hast thou been doing, Peregil? Surely thou hast 
not been committing murder and robbery !" 

The idea had scarce entered the brain of the poor woman 
than it became a certainty with her. She saw a prison and 
a gallows in the distance, and a little bandy-legged Gallego 
hanging pendent from it ; and, overcome with the horrors 
conjured up by her imagination, feU into violent hysterics. 

What could the poor man do ? He had no other means 
of pacifying his wife, and dispelling the phantoms of her 
fancy, than by relating the whole story of his good fortime. 
This, however, he did not do imtil he had (3) exacted from 
her the most solemn promise to keep it a profound secret 
from every living being. 

To describe her joy (154) would be impossible. She flung 
her arms round the neck of her husband, and almost stram^^ 
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him with her caressee. ''Now, wife," exdaimed the little 
■lAn, with honest exxiltation, "what say you now to the 
Moor's Legacy ? Henceforth never abuse me f(»r helping a 
fellow*creatare in distress." 

The honest Ghillego retired to his sheepskin mat, and slept 
as soundly as if on a bed of down. Not so his wife ; she 
emptied tne whole contents of his pockets upon the mat, and 
sat all night counting gold pieces of Arabic coin, trying on 
necklaces and ear-rings, and fancying the figure she silKnild 
one day make, when permitted (92) to ^oy her riches. 

On the following morning the honest Gkillego took abroad 

glden coin, and repaired with it to a jeweller's shop in the 
43atin, to offer it for sale, pretending to have found it among 
the ruins of the Alhambra. The jeweller saw that it had an 
Arabic inscription, and was of the purest gold ; he offered, 
howev^, but a third of its value, with which the water- 
carrier was perfectly content. Per^il now bought new 
clothes for his little flock, and all kinds of toys, t(^etber 
with ample provisions for a hearty meal; and, returning to 
his dwelling, set all his children dancing aroimd him, while 
he capered in the midst, the happiest of fathers. 

The wife of the water-carrier kept her promise of secrecy 
with surprising strictness. For a whole day and a half she 
went about with a look of mysteiy and a heart swelling al- 
most to bursting; yet she held her peace, though surrounded 
by her gossips. It is true she could not help giving herself 
a few airs, apologized for her ragged dress, and talked of or- 
dering a new basquina all trimmed with gold lace and bugles, 
and a new lace mantilla. She threw out hints of her hus- 
band's intention of leaving off his trade of water-carrying, as 
it*did not alt(^ether agree with his health. In fftct she 
thought theysl^uld all retire to the coimttyforthe summer, 
that the children might have the boiefit of the mountain air, 
for there was no living in the city in this sultry season. 

The neighbours stared at each other, and thought the 
poor woman had lost her wits ; and her airs and graces and 
elegant pretensions were the theme of universal scoffing and 
merriment among her Mends the moment her back was 
tFvmed. If she restrained herself abroad, however, she in- 
demniSed hearself at home, and, putting a string of rich ari" 
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ental pearls round her neck, MooriBli bracdets on her arms, 
and an aigrette of diamonds on her head, sailed backwards 
and forwiuds in her slattern rags about the room, now and 
then stopping to admire herself in a piece of broken mirror. 
Nay, in the impulse of her simple vanity, she could not resist, 
on one occasion, showing herself at the window, to enjoy the 
effect of her finery on the passers by. 

As the fates would have it, Fedrillo Fedrugo, the meddle- 
some barber, was at this moment sitting idly in his shop on 
the opposite side of the street, when lus ever watchM eye 
caught the sparkle of a diamond. In an instant he was at 
his loop-hole, reconnoitring the slattern spouse of the water- 
carrier decorated with the splendour of an Eastern bride. No 
sooner had he taken an accurate inventory of her ornaments, 
than he posted off with all speed to the alcaid. In a httle 
while the hungry alguazil was again on the scent, and before 
the day was over the unfortunate Per^il was again dragged 
into the presence of the judge. 

" How is this, villain?" cried the alcaid, in a furious voice. 
" You told me that the infidel who died in your house lefb 
nothing behind but an empty coffer, and now I hear of your 
wife flaunting in her rags, decked out with pearls and dia- 
monds. Wretch that thou art! prepare to render up the 
spoils of thy miserable victim, and to swing on the gallows 
that is already tired of waiting for thee." 

The terrified water-carrier fell on his knees, and made a 
full relation of the marvellous manner in which he had gained 
his wealth. The alcaid, the alguazil, and the inquisitive 
barber, listened with greedy ears to this Arabian tale of en- 
chanted treasure. The alguazil was despatched to bring the 
Moor who had assisted in the incantation* The Moslem en- 
tered, half frightened out of his wits at finding himself in 
the hands of the harpies of the law. When he beheld the 
water-carrier standing with sheepish looks and down-cast^ 
countenance, he comprehended the whole matter. " Miser- 
able animal," said he, as he passed near him, '^ did I not warn 
thee against babbling to thy wife?" 

The stoiy of the Moor coincided exactiy with that of his 
colleague ; but the alcaid affected to be slow of belief, and 
threw out menaces of imprisonment and rigorous invesii^^^^vc^- 
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The water-carrier bore them up one by one upon his shoul- 
ders ; but though a strong-backed little man, and accustomed 
to carry burdens, he staggered beneath their weight, and 
found, when slung on each side of his donkey, they were as 
much as the animal could bear. 

**Let us be content for the present," said the Moor, "here 
is as much treasure as we can carry off without being per- 
cdlved, and enough treasure to make us all wealthy to our 
heart's desire." 

"Is there more treasure remaining behind?" demanded 
the alcaid. 

" The greatest prize of all," said the Moor, " a huge coffer 
bound with bands of steel, and filled with pearls and precious 
stones." 

" Let us have up the coffer, by all means," cried the grasp- 
ing alcaid. 

" I will descend for no more," said the Moor doggedly; 
"enough is enough for a reasonable man — ^more is super- 
fluous." 

"And I," (167) said the water-carrier, " wiU bring up no 
further burden to break the back of my poor donkey." 

Finding commands, threats, and entreaties equally vain, 
the alcaid turned to his two adherents. " Aid me," said he, 
" to bring up the coffer, and its contents shaU be divided 
among us." So saying (44), he descended the steps, followed 
with ^embling reluctance by the alguazil and the barber. 

No sooner did the Moor behold them fairly earthed than 
he extinguished the yeUow taper, the pavement closed with 
its usual crash, and the three worthies remained buried in its 
womb. 

He then hastened up the different flights of steps, nor 
stopped until in the open air. The little water-carrier fol- 
lowed him as fast as his legs would permit. 

" What hast thou done?" cried Peregil, as soon as he could 
recover breath. " The alcaid and the other two are shut up 
in the vault." 

" It is the will of Allah !" said the Moor devoutly. 

" And will you not release them?" demanded the Gallego. 

" Allah forbid!" replied the Moor, smoothing his beard. 
" It is written in the book of fate that they shsIL tv^ccas^^s^- 
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chanted tintil (117) some fhtnre adyenturer arrive to break 
the charm. The will of God be done !" (118). So saying 
(44), he hurled the end of the waxen taper far among the 
gloomy thickets of the glen. 

There was now no remedy, so the Moor and the water-^ 
carrier proceeded with the richly-laden donkey towards the 
city; nor could honest Peregil refrain from hugging and kiss- 
ing his long-eared (215) fdOlow-laboura', thus restored to him 
from the clutches of the law; and in fact it is doubtftd which 
gave the simple-hearted little man most joy at the moment 
— ^the gaining of the treasure, or the recovery of the donkey. 

The two partners in good luck divided their spoil amicably 
and fairly, except that the Moor, who had a little taste for 
trinketry, made out to get into his heap the most of the 
pearls and precious stones, and other baubles, but then he 
always gave the water-carrier in lieu magnificent jewels of 
massive gold, of five times the size, with which the latter was 
heartily content. They took care not to linger within reach 
of accidents, but made off to enjoy their weith undisturbed 
in other countries. The Moor returned to Africa, to his 
native city of Tangiers; and the GaUego, with his wife, his 
children, and his donkey, made the best of his way to Portu- 
gal. Here, under the admonition and tuition of his wife, he 
became a personage of some consequence; for she made the 
worthy little man array his long body and short legs in 
doublet and hose, with a feather in his hat and a sword by 
his side, and laying aside his familiar appellation of Peregil, 
assumed the more sonorous title of Don Pedro Gil. His 
progeny grew up a thriving and merry-hearted, though short 
and bandy-legged generation, while Senora Gil, befringed, 
belaced, and betasseled frt)m her head to her heels, with glit- 
tering rings on every finger, became a model of slattern 
fashion and finery. 

As to the alcaid and his adjuncts, they remained shut up 
under the great tower of the seven doors, and there they 
remain spell-bound at the present day. Whenever there 
shall be a lack in Spain of pimping barbers, sharking algua- 
zils, and corrupt alcaids, they mav be sought after; but if 
they have to wait until such time lor their deliverance, there 
18 danger of their encbantmeat eudnrmig imtiL doomsday. 
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Just 'within, justement doms rencemte. Open, et vcuie. From 
jfxvrce qii^elle. Undermined, iravera^. Hidden from the sight, 
souterroMis, Have existed, ea^istoievii. In repute, retumum^. Pains, 
tnaZ, To take, se downer. To, jusqu* aux. In so much, teUemewt. 

Construction : ThtU the waier-camers, from early daum tUl a laU 
hour of the night, are ascendmg amd descmding the steep avermes of the 
Alhambra, some hearing great ja/rs of water on their shoulders, others 
driving "before them, asses laden, &c. 

Enabled to, d mSme de. A stout, shaggy-haired donkey, un ro- 
hxiste haudet om poil long et h4riss4. From the sun, conbre Vcurdewr d» 
soleil. Nor one more merry withal, et en mime tem^s de phisjoyeux. 

He trudged, eheminer, the street rang, &c., il faisait retentir 
ea joyeuse voix d<ms. Note, rqfram. Comely, beUe, Dimpling 
s^miUamte, A sly leer, wne osillade maligne. To her, d faire d 
sa. Noted, con/nu. Under, a^>ec. Who were hungry, &q., qwi, 
affam4s et hrvyants, &c. — Vobs^daieni pov/r ojoowr de la nourriture qucund 
U rentrait le soir ehez Im, Anything but, rien moins que, A village 
beauty, la belle da viUage, Still retained, conservait encore. The 
bard earnings, &c., Va/rgent que Vhonnite PeregU gagnait pSfMbU- 
menit 

She was a little of a slattern, something more of a lie-a-bed, eUe 
4tait tcvnt soitpeu m>alpropre, adownie d re^er cm IM, W&tex, force. 
To loiter slipshod, &c., powr aUer fidner en sa/oates chex les cornmbres, 
ses voisines. Tempers, meswre. Accommodates, alUge. To venture 
to, m,ettre en. They were a sturdy, long-backed, bandy-legged 
little brood, i^itait une vigowreuse petite bande ba/ncaZe om dos fort. 
Scanty, rare. To treat them to a gambol, de les regaler d^ime pro^ 
menade. To take forth, ^envmener. The Angosturas, les d6troits. 

Desisted from, qyinJttS. And inaction of the day, &c., et de Finertie 
dajev/r et les font rester dehors jusqu^ apr^ minmtpour respirer Vair, 
sa/oowrer son souffls emhcmm^. Abroad, surpied. JAke a considerate, 
&o., en bon petit p^e aUentif et lahorieux. One more, encore wn. A 
puchero, le pot'OM-feu. 

A hearty thwack with a cudgel, wn bon coup de trique. Either 
by way of cadence, soitpou/r servir de riiovmeue. Or refreshment 
to the animal, soit pour downer du remontami d sa bite. The Moorish 
g^b, habiU4 d la mawresque. Not unmixed, mil4. Feebly 
beckoned, fawre un faible eigne. Was necessary, foMoir. To the 
earth, d terre, I have neither home nor habitation. Je n'ai nifeu 
ni lieu. Bepaid, recompense. Honest Peregil thus saw, &c., voild 
done Vhomnite Peregil inopiwhrient emba/rrass4 cT. Fellow-being, son 
semblable. Forlorn, pitoyable. When they beheld the turbaned 
stranger, 4 l^vue deeet. itnmger en turban. When & ^o^^QeAs^ ^sai^ 
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approachee^ d Vapproche d^un chien emmt. At this late hoxa, ti 
Uird. WotQdst thon torn him forth to perish ? ^<mdrai8-4u le mekn 
d la parte et le laisser p&rW 9 

Bemonstrated, faire dee remontircmees. She was a furious stickler 
for the credit, eUe tenant fortement d rhonaiev/r, Stiffiiecke4» 
opim&ire* Afforded, lui permit Soffrir. Defied all the ministering 
^ill of, d4iou^ewt tous tee aoine que liU downait. Fits, crises. Was 
now as one distracted, deviat eomme foUe. This comes;, vaUd la 
consequence. Always running into scraps, de toujours vous metfre 
dans Pemibarras. £i equal tribulation, aussi au d^espcir. Struck 
him, U Im vvnt. So, ofisaitdt. As ill luck would have it, eomme si 
le maXhefwr Ve/CA wviu. 

Was going on, se passaii. As a look-out, de guet. So strange an 
occurrence, wn 4vinement si singnlier. Slept not a wink, ne ferma 
pas VcbH. Unusually, cTime /o^on vMunUe. In a fidget, svr les Opines. 
To steal forth silently, sortir d la d4roh4e. "BlA him home, se 
liMa de renitrer chez lui. Fidgetted about, s'o^to dans. Seated, le 
fib asseoi/r. Threw, Un passa. Strange doings, U t^en passe de 
drtles. Played, /ai«ai£. 

Brush, pincea/a d harhe. "Betprenez. Shall hear all about it, 
saurez tout ce qu'U en est. Taking him, Pempoignant. Going 
through both operations, executant les deux opiraiions. Over-bear- 
ing, <mp4neux. Griping, sordide. Curmudgeons, le ladre. That 
he set, qt^U n'aUachM. The case in point to be one, qys dans 
Vaffaire en question iZ y avaii. Doubtless there must be, doncU 
deoaxt y avoir. To be secure, le remettre. End, hwt. To thinking, 
dans eette id6e. Ancient, d^autrefois. Busty small underdothee, 
wie culotte noire rap^. Set off his spare and wiry frame, /auatt 
ressoriir son corps maigre et nerveux. The legal bloodhound of the 
ancient Spanish breed, le UmUer de race de Pamcienne justice espagnole. 
Certainty, samoirfaire. Had return, Sire de retowr. 

Smote together, entrechoguer. Everything is known to mei, je 
MM tout. Bander up the property of which, restitue le hien que. 
To hush up the matter, assoupir Paffaire. To call up, invoquer. 
Straightforward, PhownMe et franche. Of my service, des services 
queje Ud airendus. An it please your grace, s'U plait d toire grAce, 
Heturtily, de grand ccBur. To contain, d y trouver. By the convic- 
tion of, d condamner. Apt, dMpos4e d. 

Costs and charges, frais et dipens. Behold, voU^ done. To trud^ 
up, cheminer. A poor man of the, d wn pauvre homme ses. Of his, 
de. Of his best, lui etUever le meiUeur. Would burst forth, 8*^^p<m- 
chaU touts la. I warrant me, Je gage que. Like a knowing woman, 
enfemme habile. To throw in his teeth, de lui jeter au nes. With a 
sneer, en ricanaid. Soundly, vertemeni. Was grieved in Hash and 
spirit, soujfraid de corps et d^dme. 

To aeize np, i^emparer de. To ^ opont i?«w«fT>!r iMiL d coup, ht 
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moody silence^ en wUtnee et de mauvoMelwmeu/r, Sallying^ rassem^ 
kmt. But this writing may be, t^ se pewt que eet 4crit ait. Stroke 
his beard and smiled, aowit en se ea/resaomt la hwrbe. And tradged 
forward, &c^ eA «'en alia faire 9a t&wraie hdbituelle. They dwelt 
with pecxdiar fondness, its se complaisaient d rocon^er. Made an 
unnsnal, produisireni une 4trange. And they sank deeper and 
deeper, et s^ahsorb^emt deplus en plus. 

Had well nigh let fall, U manqua de laiser tomher, Conld scarcely 
get a wink of sleep, put d peine Jermer VcbU, Bright and early, 
diapea et matmdl. We are no worse off, nous ne nous en trowverons 
pa>s plus mal. Singularly compounded and prepared, pr4par4 d*une 
strange composition. Nothing was stirring but, rien d'&oeiXU que, 
Bendered formidable by so many, &c., devenue un objet de terreur 
par tant de traditions. Drear, lugubre. Although according, hien 
que la tradition assurdt qu*il y avait encore. Scarce cast forQi any 
rays, pouvait d peine hrQIer. In . breathless surprise, respi/ra/nt d 
peine d^effiroi. When there was a noise, qu*il sefit entendre. 

Stood, se irouAjait, Secured with, entov/r4 de. At each end of 
which, &c., d chaque hout, arm4 de cap d pied, 4tait assis un Majwre 
enchamU,' At every dip, &c., chajquefois quails y plongeaient la main, 
ils rapportaient des poign^es. With light heart, le ooswr Uger et lea 
poches lien gamies. As they wended Sieir way, &c„ cwmme ils che- 
minaient en descendant la colUne, 

Out of harm's way, Ttors de danger. If a whisper comes to, &c,, 
que V Alcade vievme seulement d en entendre parler. Undone, perdus. 
Sturdily, r^ohiment. To mope, se cha^riner. Mighty well, voUd 
qui va hien. You have come at last, enfn vous voUd, A husband 
a-do-no-good, un homme qui nefait rien de bon. Distress, V affliction. 
Slipped, gUssa. And dangled it before her, et la fit darner devant 
elle. Entered the brain, travers4 Vesprit, Hanging pendent from 
it, qui y pendait. Until, sans. Never abuse me, ne me dis jamais 
d^vnjfwres. Not so with his, il n'enfut pas ainsi de safmnme. 

Hearty, hon. Set dancing, fil danser, A heart swelling, et le 
ccBur gonjU presque d 4clater. She held her peace, elle se tut. Apolo- 
gized for, s*exousa de. Ordering, de se faire. She threw out lunts, 
eUe donna d entendre. There was no living in the city, qu*il n*y 
avait pas moyen de demeurer d la viUe. Her wits, la tite. Scoffing, 
railleries, iSa.e sailed backwards and forwards, &g., elle allaitet 
venait en guenHles dans sa. As the fates would have it, com/me si le 
maZheu/r VeUt vouhi. Sitting idly, assis d fidner. 

Posted off in all speed, se rendit en toute Mte chez. On the scent, 
d la piste. Half frightened of his wits, ^erdu defrayeur. Stand- 
ing with sheepish looks, se tenant d^un air penaud. To be slow of 
belief, l'vncr4dulitS. Who by this time hiad recovered, &c, qui^ 
par ce tempS'ld, avail recou/orisa sagacity et sou «inw(^^jT<Mi'VA)Q^iM«^- 
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Expect no mercy at my hands, Ne voms oMendm d omomim 'mi$4fri- 
tords de ma peart. To agree to, cuxSder d. Satisfied that the event, 
wachamt que le d^nomnent. Struck aghast, aiUria. 

Enough to make ns, &c., II y en a tusex pov/r nous enriehir d eoewr 
joie. Let ns have np, numtone, Do^edly, cTitn tan hourru. To 
break the back of, pour Sreinter. In its womb, off tein de la ierre. 
Nor stopped imtil, et ne s'cbrrita qu*d nefC^ en plein aiir. 

Fairly, de hownefoi. Made oat to get into his heap, ^arrangea 
Sanoir done eon tas. Made of, partirent. Made the best of, &c., 
le di/rigirent au plus vite swr. Under the admonition, par lee eon" 
aeUe. Made, for^ Grew up a thriving, &o., deviad une gSn^ation 
fftoepkre et joyeuse. Befringed, belaced, and betasseled, om4e de 
frangee, de denteUes et de glands., Of slattern fashion and finery, 
mdlpropre de mode et de Utxe. Spell bound, retenue par un cKaa-me. 
Sharking, rapace. Enduring till doomsday, que leur enehantmnenk 
ne dwre jusqu'au jour dujv>gemeni. 




